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jNIaterials for a biograi)liy of Eousseaii are ample 
among tlie minute, not always trust wortliy, personal 
details in liis Confessions, Dialogues, Keveries, and eorre- 
spojub'Jiee, and in information which abounds in llic lit- 
erature of the most memoir- writing age of France. It is, 
howev(u’, not easy lo discover the truili or to get an im- 
partial statement regarding many disputed passages of 
Jea.i Ja(‘.(j lies’ life; for each contemporary writes either as 
an adiiiii’ej*, ])assioiiately to defend him, or as if he were a 
personal emuny, bitlerly to attack him. lie has quoted 
witli approval a wise saying of IMontescpiieu, wlien tlie 
bar-^)!! had a (piarvi'l — “ Listen neitli(?.r to PfU’c, Tourne- 
n-nn* nor to nn*- when Ave .s]>eak of each other, for we 
ajv no lojiger fiiends.” If iliis advice, however, Avere 
lo be folloAveil in tlie case of tlie autlior of ‘ Fmile,’ it 
would he impossible to learn very much about liim, 
seeing that he quarrelled Avith almost ev(‘ry one Avho 
knoAv him best, ano ri'gardcd a/ foes tliose Avho liaAm 
told us most about him, and those about Aviiom he 
lias liimself spolvon most freely. I have not thought 
it necessary ti^ hurdeii tlie pages Avith references to 
CAU'ry source f''»«m Avliieb facts liave been gained ; but 
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no student of Iiousscaiis writings can omit to own 
specially his obligations to the studies of St Marc 
Girardin, and the masterly work of ]Mr iNlorley. Some 
recent publications have thrown further light on th(‘. 
life of llousseau, and of those 1 have made use. A 
brochure, edited l.)y Professor E. Jvittt'r (‘ La Eamille 
de Jean JacqTies : Documents inedits.’ Geneva, 1878 ), 
supjdies scA'cral details of family liistcuT, and corrcxds 
several errors in tlie earliest ])art of tlici ‘ Gonfessions,’ 
Avdiich was written from memory not unaided by imagijia- 
tion. M. Albert Jansen’s recent tra(dat(‘ ( M. d. Pousseau : 
Kecherchos Liographiques (‘t Litter. Lerlin, 1882 ), 

traces with admiralJe care the liistorv r)f th(‘ origin and 
eoin])osition of tlie D.'onfessions,’ wlneli, liaving ariscm 
out of sketches for liis autobiograpliy wliieh Pousseau 
began at iMotiers in 17011 , under th(‘ title of Mon Por- 
frait, were not finished till 1770 . AVlaai David Huuk*. 
and Jean Jacques had their deadly (juarrel, tlu^ historian 
deposited tlie various letters connected witli it in th(‘. 
Poyal Society of Edinburgh (after they W(‘r(^ declined 
by the British Museum), fearing lest Pousseau in his 
forthcimiing ^Miunoirs would accuse him of garbling 
thoin, or would himself giv(3 a false version (J tin*, 
dispute. Altliough Hill Burton has published most 
of the letters conmictod Avith Pouss(\‘iu, tliere ar(3 still 
some gleanings to be got ; and 1 thank the Council 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ha* their kindness 
and couitos}^ in allowing me to (‘xamiiie, the Hume 
l\ipers, vso full of interest and literary importance. 1 
only regret that the limited space at my dis])osal has 
forced me to make so limitecl a use of those valuable 
manuscri))ts. 
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(AlAVTVM T. 

• llARI V LIFE AND ADVEXTUKI-N. 

AijoFT 1^50 tlioro s(‘Ul(‘(l in n<‘n<'va, Didii'i* I'missoa'i, 

• wlin ht’i'ii a })0()ks(‘ll(‘r in Paris, Init ^v]l(> was okligtMl 

loa\t' I<is country owing to liis Protestant views. In 
l.-joT) ]i(' was (‘nroll(Ml as a citizen of tli(* town, and 
llo.'ci' gemmations of liis desctuulants ]niss Py, occu]\v- 
iug til"! lank of tra lcsimui. Although not known to 
tin* \o>rld, they S('eni, ho\ve\ei*, not to liav(' hei'ii quih* 
unkie wii to ilie s(.u-ii-iy of that little laty of ‘JO, 000 
(M oj)I.>, with its l;('en Puritan (‘yes and its in(]uisitorial 
otlieials of t li(‘ C \)iisi>tor;, . Pnd(‘r date > ‘ctoher 1 (>09 * 
tie re nay still he read th«‘ judgment of the council 
against Isaac, h’ousst'ar (failu'r of Can rlac<[ues) a al 
otliei's foi* assault on soim* Pnglish ollua rs as they [sissi'd 
along the stri'ct one night ‘•without candles” — the 
jirisoners to h(i severely censured, imuh' to ask paiahm, 

^ La Fainille do •’ an Jatajut ; I^utuincnts iiiddi^'^. 1878. 

F.C. — XV It. 
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and Tiousseaii (tlien nineteen years old) sentenced to 
pay twenty-five liorins. A few years furilier on, and 
the curious, on turning now to the registry of the Con- 
sistory under August 1702, may find tliat daughters of 
Sieur David Rousseau (the grandfather of Jean Ja(;([ues) 
luave heeii cited because of complaints that they have 
been seen playing cards on the Sunday evening near the 
door of tlieir house ; and then it is afterwards Recorded 
that one daugliter came forward and stated that they AV(‘re 
not })laying with cards, but only guessing fortunes, upon 
which she is onh'rijd to appear before the ])ast()r and 
elder of the district. Such are the meagre details that 
eager investigators have disco v(‘red of the family of the 
great writer of the (‘ightcenth century. 

On June 28, 1712, Joan Jacques Eousseau was born 
in Geneva. ITis father Isaac, of whose youth W(^ luive 
found one (;hara(3teristic d(‘tail, was a watchmaker, and 
was also for sojiie time a dancing-master. Soon aft(ir 
Jean Jacapies’ birth lie lost his mother, Susanno, who 
was niece of Samuel llernard, a Genevese minister. “ T 
Avas born weak and sickly,” he says ; “ 1 cost my mother 
her life, and my birtli Avas tlie lirst ( J my misfortun(*s.” 
An aunt nursed and hnded the child Avith a cave and 
tenderness Avhich he never forgot ; and neighbours and 
rekitions dealt kindly Avith tluj motherless lad. Often 
Jie sat beside his aunt Avatching her as she knitted, 
listening to her as slie sang the sinqde songs that tle- 
lighte(l him : and long years after, Avhen he Avais an 
old wsad man, In* remembered lovingly and vividly the 
good Avoman -hov little Avays, the manner of her dress, 
tlie fashion of lier hair, Avith the tAvo black locks on hm* 
forehead; and as the old songs came to memory, the 
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tours filled liis oyes, while ho tried with feeble broken 
voice to sing tlieiii over again, llis father was his 
chief companion — a frivolous, impulsive man, with an 
excitable disposition, a selfish nature, and a senti- 
mental heart, llis son, however, thought him pos- 
sessed of evciiy virtue, regarded him as “the best of 
fathers,” and revei’od alike his principles, which were 
certainly very admiralile, and his practice of them, which 
was singularly deficient, lie seems to have neglected 
his older son, who, after learning the trade of watch- 
making with his father, disappeared after a scamp- 
ivsh youth, and never was seen again. He never 
troul)led Jiimself to train his younger son, soon left him 
entiivly to his relations, and finally to look after him- 
self, keeping for his own use the money which Jean 
flacques inherited from liis mother. He taught his child, 
liowcA'T, ti» read, Jind some romances belonging to his 
wife V (TO the books they studied togethei’. Mdien supper 
was ov(U‘ thi'y would sit together reading aloud by turns 
fitr into the nig] it. Sometimes in their excitement the 
day ha<l daAvned, and the birds had begun to sing, be- 
fore tlu*.y were recalled to the world ; and as they heard 
the ; wilier of the swallows, tlie father would say, “Let 
us b('. olf to bed ; why, I am more a child than yourself.” 
In this close companionship during pensive moods, his 
fath(?r would often plaintively say, “Jean Jacques, let 
us talk of your mother;” and his son would answer, 
‘‘ Y(‘s, father, but then we shall cry.” His father, who 
enjoyed bemg inconsolalde, thereupon always wept. 
While the already too impulsiveaiid imaginative nature of 
Jean Jacques was in this wav being dangerously foster* vl, 
— as he says, “ feeling cveryUiing and knowing nothing,” 
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— tlio stock of romances "was at last tinislwcl ; and when 
■winter came, a collection of books, wliicli liad belonged 
to liis granduncle llernai^d, was ransacked. There were 
liossuet’s ‘ Discourse on Universal History,^ Dontemdlc’s 
^ Dialogues of tlie Dead,’ Ovid’s ‘ JMetamorphoses,’ Le 
Sueur’s ‘ History of the Church and Ihnpire,’ and above 
all, Plutarch’s ‘Lives,’ whicli he continued to love when an 
old man. 1'hese books this boy of s(;v(in years old ri'ad 
aloud during the day, while his fatluu* was busy with 
las Avatches ; and sooji the feats of Jhutus, S(;[evola, 
Agesilaus, and Juba, with the conversation of his father, 
full of patriotic sentiment, fired his lieart, and produced, 
lie says, “ that ri^publican spirit and love of liberty whicL 
made him impatient of restraint or servitude ” all his life 
after. As he ri'ad his eyes Avould glisten at the lieroic 
deed»; and lie tells how “ ojie day, as 1 ridab'd at table 
the adventure^ (»f Scievola, tluiy W(‘re startled to see me 
ailvance and lujld my hand over the chaling-dish to rep- 
rc'seiit the action.” 

Th(‘se 2 )h‘asaut days came to an abru])t conclusion. 
One day, in 1722, his father quarrelled Avith an oflicer 
in CJeneva, and, according to Jean dacqiies, he lied 
rather than compromise his hoiLour and his sense of 
justice, bceaTise, contrary to the law, he Avas going to be 
]»ut into the ]>risoii alone during the trial, instead of his 
accuser being put lh(!re also, as the hiAv rei^uired. This 
is the filial vitnv of the case, which, however, is hardly 
borne out by evidence,^ Avhich shows that hii had assaulb'd 
this genthmian Avith his sword, and two days aftiirwards 
unheroically fled from the toAvn to escape the conse- 
quences. For a month his return Avas aAvaited, and then 
^ La Laiiiille de Jean Jat;([ues, p. 25.. 
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Isaac Eousseau, fils^ maitre de dame,^^ was sentenced in 
]iis absence to ask pardon on his knees from God, from 
the Seignory, and from the said M. Gautier, for assault 
(exchs) committed by him, and to three months’ im- 
j^risonmcnt, witli fifty crowns’ fine, and expenses. Isaac, 
liowever, never returned, but established himself at Hyoii, 
wliere, three years afterwards, he married again and spent 
the rest of his life. 

On the flight of his father, Jean Jacques was taken 
under the cliarge of his uncle Bernard, an engineer, who 
soon sent him and his own son to M. Lambercier, a 
minist('r, at Eossey, a village in the neighbourhood, 
where he learned Latin, and “ that poor rubbish which 
accompanies it under the name of education.” For two 
years Iio remained there ; and during that time one or 
two incidents occurred which, sliglit as they seem, he 
l)e]i'*ved to have influenced his whole chariicter. One 
day hi) was accUvsed unjustly of Iweaking the teeth of a 
comb, and notwithstanding all Ids iwotestations he was 
treated as guilty. Such a trouble most boys would feel 
deeply at the time, and forget soon after in the crowd of 
little, cares and ph^asures that occupy their minds. Xot so, 
however, with Jean Jac([ues; and when he wrote nearly 
fifty years aftorwnrds tlio story of his life, the injury, 
the shame, the seiiso (»f liumiliation and injustice, re- 
mained as intense as on the day the charge was made; 
- - as keen as on th(3 night wlien two cousins in their 
little bed emhraced each other convulsively, and to re- 
lieve tlieir passion sat up in the darkness and cried 
time after time as loud as tliey could, Carriifrx ! 
carnifoxi caruif ’x!^^ S] caking of the incident, he 
says 
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I feel, in writing tliis, niy pulse rise still : these moments 
will be always with me, although I were to live a hundred 
thousand years. This first experience ol violence and in- 
justice has remained so deeply graven on my mind, that 
ev(uy idea connected with it brings back my first t?niotion ; 
and this feeling has takiui such a hold upon me, that my 
heart fires at the sight or recital of any unjust act, whatever 
maybe its object, and wheresoever it may be committed, as if 
I myself were the victim. When I read the cruelties of some- 
ferocious tyrant or the cunning atrocities of some rogue of 
a priest, I could start off to stab tlie wretches, although 1 
were to die a hundred deaths.’’ 

From that day lie felt that the dcliglitfuliicss of child* 
hood had gone, and all its simple innocence Avas over. 
It siicms absurd to attribute so great an elfect to so 
slight a cause ; but prohaldy in such an excitable and 
morbidly acute nature as bis, so (]ui(dv to foi.d, so slow to 
forget, there is no great cxaggiaution in his words. 

Six months after, in 1724, tlean Jaiapios Avas back in 
liis uncle’s house ; and lui f(dl under the immediate 
charge of IMadame Ikuaiard, an ausbu'e pietist, Avho 
made religion a husiness for herself, and certainly no 
iinmitigate<l ])leasure to others. He Avas trisatiMl kindly, 
liOAVevor, and only a foAV moutlis^ jiassed hy before 
Ids future jirofiKssion AA^as decidiMl ; and Avlieii lie AA^as 
thirteen years old, he was a])preuticed to a notary, 
much against Ids will. Ihi eiiteriid on his Avork with 
distaste, and he pursued it Avith increasing liatred, Avhih^ 
Ills master’s contem])t for Ids ajjpnuitico increasiMl in 
the same proportion. He calh'd the boy stupid, 
taunted him that while his uncle had promisiul liiiii 

1 Xot ^Hwo or tiirec years,” as the Confessions say. — La Fa- 
millo tie Jean Jacques, p. 29. 
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a smart lad, he had only sent him an ass, and then 
Jean Jacques was sent ignominiously hack as utterly in- 
capable, — an opinion in which liis fellow-clerks thoroughly 
ac(juiesced. Much humbled, he was content to become 
c'lpprentice (April 26, 1725) to an engraver, — a coarse, 
violent man, who ill-treated the boy, and by his blows and 
his tyranny tlioronghly stupefied and demoralised him. 
lie pilf tired, told lies, became cowardly and cunning, for 
terror of his em])loyer had made him so. lie liked the 
(iiigraver’s dtilicate art, but his life was mistirable in a ser- 
vice ho loathed under a master he hated. When he was 
vsixteon years old (1728), one Sunday he was outside the 
city walls on a ramble with some comj)anions. Twice 
before, on similar occasions, he had gone so far and 
staytid so long that the gates were shut upon him, and 
wlitm h(i returiuid next day his master’s rtiception seemed 
tito crind to bear repetition. Tliis night the gates were 
shut (iarlier than usual, and as the lads w(}re returning 
tlniv heard tluj retreat sounded. "With all his strength 
poor J(ian Jacques ran as the drum beat, terror giving 
swiftness to his sf(ips. In vain he cried wdth choking 
V ice to the soldieu's: wdien ho was twenty paces from 
tji< gate tlic fatal drawd nidge was raised. Years after 
he sliuddenMl to think of his position, hn he ^vas in 
abject 1 error at the idi'a of facing his brutal master the 
next day. llowawer, he made his determination never 
to return, and he hac^e faicweil t<> his companions. 

T1i( 3 horro]* of the evening gave way to ddiglit in the 
morning, as Jean dac(jues found himself free, with the 
world rea<ly to open for him, and as ho thought of a 
brilliant life before him ^-dth all the bright audacity of 
youtli. For sor.e- days Im wandered near the towm. 
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lodging with peasants whom he knew, and one day he 
went to Confignon in Savoy. The priests of Savoy, in their 
intense Catholic fervour, were always in religious com- 
petition with ministers of Geneva, each party trying to save 
heretics from perdition, and to make proselytes to what 
each reckoned the only saving faith. Of these zealous 
priests none were more zealous than M. Pontverre, the 
Cure of Confignon. lie received Jean Jacques warmly, 
gave him food to eat and orthodox arguments to digest, 
— for he saw in this Protestant lad excellent spoil 
from the enemy. “ I was certainly more learned than 
M. Pontverre,^’ says Eousseau, “but I was too good a 
guest to be a good theologian; and his Frangi wine, 
which seemed excellent, argued so triumphantly for 
him, that I should have blushed to shut the mouth of 
so good a host.” Jean Jac(pies, therefore, listened with 
obse(piious attention to the worthy father’s exposition, 
professed himself deeply impressed by all that he said, 
and pretended to be exceedingly desirous to learn more 
about the Catholic faith. The result of the interview 
was that, with the priest’s parting words — “Cod calls 
you” — ringing in his ears, Jean Jacques was sent to 
Annecy, to be placed umhu* the orthodox care of JMadame 
de Warens, who should lielp him to enter the true Church. 
He walked away with a sinking heart, expecting to be 
relegated to the instruction of souui old pietist, who, 
having so great a reputation for good works, could have 
none whatever for good looks. To his surprise he found 
that ^Madame dc Warens was a lovely young lady, who, 
^vith a charming smile, took the letter of introduction 
from his trembling hand. “ Child,” said she, in a voice 
that made every nerve thrill, “ you are very young to be 
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thus wandering about. Go indoors, bid them give you 
breakfast, and Til speak with you after Mass.” Now 
lie felt certain that a “religion preached by such mis- 
sionaries could not fail to lead to paradise.” 

What was he now to do 1 He did not know his own 
trade, and even if he did, there was no scope to exercise it. 
At dinner some one gave advice, which he pronounced 
as “ coming direct from heaven,” but which Jean Jacques 
afterwards thought, to judge from the results, came from 
the opjjosite quarter. This advice was, that the lad 
should go to Turin and enter a hospice for catechumens, 
where he would be sustained temporally and spiritually till 
he entered the fold of the Church. This suggestion was 
adopted, much to Eousseau’s disgust at first, and in a 
tew days he started off. Jean Jaccpies^ imaginative 
h(^art was soon elated at the jirospect of seeing the 
W(»rld. “ I walked with light steps,” he says; “ young 
desires, enchanting hope, brilliant projects, filled my 
soul. Every object seemed to insure somci a])proa».hiiig 
happiness. I fancied in the houses rustic festivals ; in 
the meadows madcap sports; upon the trees delicious 
.iiiiits; under the shades voluptuous interviews; on 
the mountains pails of milk and cream; a charming 
idleness, peace, simplicity, the pleasure of going with- 
out knowing where.” After some days’ travelling on 
foot he reached Turin, and w is recewed into the hospice. 
The huge gate with iron bars clanged behind him, and 
he disiiovered himself amongst companions certainly not 
congenial to a soul so fresh as his. He found, in fact, 
four or five scoundrels as his fellow-catechumens. These 
swarthy blackguards went from monastery to monastery 
in S 2 )ain and Italy, calling themselves Jews or Moors, 
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and pretending at each place to be new zealous converts, 
ill order to get food and lodging; and in the hospice they 
alt(;rnated the lioly instructions from the priests with 
foul vice and vile talk amongst tlKunscdvcs in their 
rooms. Jean Jac(pies was put througli a course of 
tuition ; and, taking advantage of his previous know- 
h‘dgo and reading, es])ecially of Le Sueur’s ‘ History,^ lie 
gravely quoted tlie Eath(U*s, and argued each point with 
Ids instructor in nio(;k solemnity and h'vvour, but judi- 
ciously always allowed hiinscdf to be convinced at the 
proper time. At the end of nimi days — thongli he says 
it was a month — he was ready to profess his conversion, 
and was led in ])roc('ssion to tin; ehimdi of St John to 
make sohunn abjuration of his herc'sy. Dressed in a 
grey rohe, he walk(M.l with one man hcdore .and another 
behind him, each Ixaii-iiig a brass hasin on which he 
clinkcal with a key, to call charitalihi spectators to put 
in alms for tln^ gleiy of (h.)d and tlie ludp of the poor 
convert. Having been baptised, and admitted into the 
hosoin of the Cliurch, he was sent to the hospital gate, 
])reseiited with about twenty francs, which the collection 
produce! I, and recommended to l)e a good Cliristian; 
aftcT which he was wislual good sj)eed, the door Avas 
clos(.*d, and he Avas hdt alone on the streets of Turin, it 
is impossible to pity the lad Avho Avas thus cast adrift 
after a coursci of hypocrisy, and Avho, instead of an easy 
future Avon hy the good favour of ja'iests, found liimself 
reduced to sh^ep on the paveimmt. 

IIoAvever, he proh^sses not to have f(‘lt crushed, liut 
to hfivo been tilled Avith delight at his r(‘gaiiu;d freedom, 
— Avith a great city to see, Avitli hosts of jicoplo Avho Avould 
sooii recognise his talent, and Avith an inexhaustible 
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treasure of twenty francs in liis pocket. He found a 
lodging in the house of a woman wlio gave acconnuoda- 
tion to servants out of place at a sou a night. Slie, Iw.t 
.family of six children, and the lodgers, slept in tins same 
room ; she was dirty, rough, swore like fi carter, hut she 
was kind-hearted and honest. ILiving nothing to di^, Kous- 
seau wandere<l about the streets visiting the sights, and 
every morning listening to the music in the royal chapel; 
hut he found that although his money went, his appetite 
reinaiiKMl. Tn vain he went from shop to shop, otlering 
to engrave^, ciidiers and arms on idate. ]>ut one day he 
saw through a window a ])retty young woman in a shop, 
and he went in to olh'r his work. jMadame Ilasile took 
pity on him, and gave him employment, for which ho 
was 2 )aid in food and clolhing ; while Ilousseau on his 
side did his best to make himsidf agreeabhj to her. 'J'his 
Wont on till the husband, who had been from home, re- 
turrie<l, and linding this foreign lad about the ^daco, 
Very 2)rop(‘rly turned liim out of doors with scianty cere- 
mony. The Avorthy lodging-kcejAer, hoAvevcjr, found for 
Ih '<isseau tlie situation of lackey to i\radame do Vercollis, 
a lady of jiosifion. but three numths afturAvards his mis- 
tress died, and he was dismissed Avith thirty liAU’os in his 
2 )ocket and his livery on his back. An incident occurred 
before he left, Avliich lie relat(‘.s in his ' Confessions’ Avith 
sim,ere shame. He stoh^ a ribbon, and it having been 
found uj^on liim, he accaised a fidloAV-servant, a simjile, 
modest girl, of having gh^eii it to him. Marion avus 
brought before the household and confronted Avith her 
accuser, Avho boldly maintained his story. 8he renuained 
at first speechh ss, casting a sad look on him, Avhile he 
Avith elYronteiy repeated the false charge Avhich she had 
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denied. “Ah, Eoussean, I believed you were good- 
liearted ; you have made me very unhappy, hut I would 
not he in your place,” she cried, bursting into tears. 
Writing forty years after, ho owns — 

“ This cruel recollection troubles me at times, and over- 
whelms me so that in my sleepless nights I see this poor girl 
come to reproach me with my crime as if it were yesterday. 
... At the sight of Marion my heart was torn, but the pres- 
ence of so many persons w’as stronger than the compunction. 
I feared the punishment little, I feared only the shame, — I 
feared it more tlian death, more than crime, more than any- 
thing. I saw only the horror of being detected, and declared 
publicly, in my own presence, thief, liar, calumniator.” 

Hitter as Ids remorse was, h()wev(n', he tells, with the 
marv(illous frankness of a man possessed of remarkable 
self-unrighteousness, how he lias since consoled himself 
with the selfish reflection that the agi^ny of this sin pre- 
served him thr(.)Ug1i life from any crindnal act, and that 
his aversion to lying proceeded from his having been 
guilty of so black and dastardly a falsehood. Whether 
his consequent aversion to falsehoods ke])t him from 
uttering tlunii, tlio r(fad(*r will S(»on be able to judge. 

Eousseau was now without a situation, and he went 
back to his dirty loilgings with the old landlady, wdua’c 
ho nmiaiiKid for six "weeks, spending the tedious days in 
jirowding about the streets. At length another place 
was found for him, and he entered the siuwice of the 
Comte de Gouvoii as footman, although this time ho 
was s]>ared the indignity of a liviay. lie had, however, 
to wait at table, and do the customary menial work. 
With his chronic infatuation, he fell in love with his 
master’s daughter, and showed his dumb adoration by 
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waiting upon her with aswsidiious attention. If her 
servant quitted lier chair for an instant, Jean Jacques at 
once darted into Ids place : he would post himself oppo- 
site to lier to ohserve overytliing she did and needed, and 
to spy the inonumts to cliange lier jJate. lie believed 
he had made a deep impression on her heart, although 
not a look or word did she vouchsafe the amorous 
lackey ; and as he hovered about her room one day, slie 
dismissed him sliarply from the chamlier. 1 1 is talents 
and education could not, h(>wi‘ver, be overlooked by 
tlie household, and tlie Abbe de (louvon, his master^s 
son, who Avas a man of hdters, taught him some 
Latin, used liiiii as a S(‘cretary, and nuuh*. him a fair 
Italian scholar. ILis attention, Avhile it vServed to inv 
])rov(* Jean Jac(]ueH as a scholar, spoiled him as a foot- 
man ; and while he was made a favourite of the family, 
hc‘ liecame an o])j(ict of dislike and jealousy to his fellow- 
s(U‘ vents, lie ln'came careless, lie ni'glected his Avork, 

and being in vain reprimanded time after time;, be was 
at last one day taken liy the slioiilders, ignoniiniously 
slicved out of his masters house, and the door Avas sliut 
him. 

This new freedom, instead of filling llousseau Avitli 
fiiunay, filled him Avith didight, for he havl formed the 
desire of travelling Avith a Genevese lad in Turin back to 
Switziuland. lie and his friend IJaelo had conceived 
a hrilliant jilan for paying theii Avay. Tli(‘ ^Vbbe de 
(loiivon had given him a pretty toy fountain, and the 
lads imagined that by making a shoAv of it at Avork to 
tin; peasants, they Avoiild get good cheer and shelter at the 
villages. They set out Avith gay spirits and magnilieent 
expectations, but they soon found their fountain Avas not 
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a pocuniary success ami it hegaii to here them; so when 
011(3 fine day it broke, they marched on merrily ^vith 
hands as light as tlieir hearts. At length they reached 
Annecy, and with heating heart and treni])ling limbs. 
Kousseau knocked at JMadame do Warens’s door, lie 
was kind!}" received by the hospitabl (3 widow as he 
kncf'led at her feet and kissed lier hand rapturously, and 
soon settled in tliis house as Ids home. 

Madame de 'Warens was a Avidow of about tAventy-eight. 
She AA-as rather short and stout, but Avith a Avell-niad(‘ 
figure, features more beautiful in expression tliaii in form, 
AAutli soft blue eyes, a dazzling coinph^xion, exipdsite ash- 
coloiinjd hair arranged with picpiant carelessness, a Aviin 
ning smile, and a bust, hands, and arms, Avhich seemed to 
llousseau mat(diless for beauty. The IVaron de AV avens 
had be(*n much older than hers(3lf, but slie did not live 
Avitli him, and liad taken uj) her residence at Evian, 
on Lake T-eman. On one occasion, Avhen tlie King of 
Sardinia Avas tlien', slie alloAved li(3rs(*lf to be convertetl 
to (jatlmlieism ; and pleased at this conv('rsion, ami pro- 
bably jds(» pers(»nally jileasiul Avith so amiable a coiiAart, 
tin king s(‘ttle(l on Ikt a ])ension of 20()0 francs. 
Although Madame de Warrms had changed lier r(‘ligion, 
in rccility she had Aa3ry little religion to change ; and 
although Konsseau calls lu*!* a tru(3 (-atholic, sh(3 Avas 
much siudi a ( 'atholic as his vSaA'oyard vicar, A\d»o h(3ld 
a scmtimental deism and sohminly conformed to Romish 
Avorship. A\diile she Avas still under her husbamrs roof 
a tutor had basely undermined lier ])rinei])h^s, and us(mI 
only too successful sophistry to prove that morality Avas 
a mere form, and that Avomanly virtue need only lx; 
k(^|)t in appearance, IL.t volatile mind and passionless 
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licart adopted these notions to her cost. Yet although 
without any principle, slie was full of good impulses ; 
she was kindly, good-tempered, and charitable. She 
was a clever woman, with philosophical views of the 
broadest tyjje, which she had abundant talent to uiuha*- 
stand and to support ; but all her ability did not prevent 
her trustful iiature from being the dupe of knaves, wlio 
took advantage of her crotchets to further tludr own ends. 
Having inheritcid from her father a faiu^y for alchemy, 
she spent much of her time, and still more of lier money, 
on drugs, furnaces, chemicals, and on charlatans who, 
witlujiit a crown in their own pockets, prohissed tlieiv 
power of making boundh^ss fortunes for other people. 

In tlie old house at Annecy, where Jean Jactpies in 
1731 was installed, he was supremely happy in his non- 
descript position of pupil, servant, and lover, llis work 
consisted in transcribing receipts, sorting luTbs which 
( daude Amit the steward had collect('d, and in pounding 
drugs, lumbers of peojJe came to the house — beggars 
and visitors — and all were treated with hospitality, to 
Rousseau’s intense disgust; for he wished to monopolise 
the wliole of his mistress’s attention, and he would mur- 
mur petulantly when they came, and curse tluan after they 
Avent, till tlui tears of laughter rolled down ]\Iadame de 
Warens’s cheeks. Jean Jacipies was only at rest Avlum 
she was near; and though lie was vsileiit and slow in 
so('i(*ty, with her he never wearied, never (teased talking, 
d'o read with her the ^Spectator’ or Voltaire’s ‘Ihai- 
riade,^ to listen while she sang or play(*d upon the harj)- 
siehord in the evenings, to walk among the woods or 
sit in tlie arbour, — she callhig him “cliild,” he calling 
lier “ mamma," — was perfect happiness. 
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Tliis onclianting life could not last for over. Eoussoau 
was eighteen, and must earn his living. ]\1. d’Auhonne, 
a ndation of jMadamc do Warens, coming to see her oiu^ 
day, was Uvsked to give his opinion upon TIousseau ; and 
li(* caim; to the unflattering conclusion that tlio lad Avas 
of limited intelligence and A^ery ignorant, and that h(‘. 
Avas (udy fit to hecome a Aullage priest. Yet even that 
hunihle 2')()8t recpiired more Latin than he 2 )ossessed, and 
in consoqu(Uic(‘ lie Avas sent to the Seminary of St 
J^a/art', feeling as if drivani from jm’adise. ITis pro- 
gress here Avas exceedingly sIoav. Ilis tahmts made a 
A’ery poor im])r('ssiou upon his tc^aclnu's, and after tlu'y 
had used every effort, he Avas Avith langniil i)raise jm)- 
]iounced a good enough lad, l)ut not OAaui fit to become 
a prii'st. 

After he ndurned hom(‘ again, J('an t)ac([ues proA'ed 
far more jwoficient at his llule than at his classics, and 
])assed most oi the Avinh^r Avitli iM. le iMaitre, choir- 
Tiiaster of the cathedral, Avho li\a>d clos('- l)y. Tiiis man 
Avas a good musician and boon companion, avIio Avas 
constantly drinking 0A*er his Avork in his room, and 
constantly rpiarndling AAdien he hdt it. Having taken 
offence at soriKi slight fnmi the ])recentor of tlu*. 
cathedral, Ikj r(*soIved to d(‘part secndly; and it Avas 
arrang(id that rJean Jac(|ues should accannpany him to 
Tiyons. After a A^agabond journey, during ANdiich tin* 
traATllers got hos])itality chiefly by their falser, represtm- 
tations, they arriv(;d at Lyons. As they ])ass(Ml along 
a str(‘et Le ]\raitre fell doAvn in an epileptic fit. Kous- 
seau called for help, gaA^e tin*, name of their inn, and 
Avhile the croAvd Avas busy assisting the i)oor man, and 
no one Avas looking, he ran off, leaving Ids friend 
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to liis fate. At the time ho felt no compunction : 
he persuaded himself he could have done no more for 
him ; but long years after he remembered with remorse 
his baseness. ‘‘It is not,” lie says, “ when a base act is 
just done that it torments us, — it is when long after 
it is recalled; for the memory of it cannot be extin- 
guished.” And when lie finishes the wretched story in 
his ‘ Confessions,’ where he does public penance for his 
sins in after -years, ho writes with a sigh of relief — 
“Thank heaven, I have ended the painful avowal. If 
there remained any more such, to make, I would abandon 
the work I have begun.” 

At the time liis only fe(3liiig was that of eagerness to 
get back to Annecy; but wdien he did so, he found 
to his dismay that Madame de Warens had left home, 
and no one knew where she was or when she would 
return. In his necessity he shared a lodging with one 
Venture, a .Frenchman, wdio in the previous year had 
come to Annecy in poverty, and haring captivated the 
people with his music, his manners, his conversation, 
now lived on their hospitality. After some time, a 
housemaid of INIadamo de Warens, having heard nothing 
of her vagrant mistress, proposed to Eousseau to accom- 
pany her to lier father’s house at Friburg, whither the 
two trudged on foot. As they passed through ^^yon, 
Jean Jacques visited his father. Tluiy embraced warmly, 
they wept profusely together, and then they parted, after 
scanty pressing to stay from his stepmother, who was 
naturally suspicious of his ec^uivocal companionship. On 
reaching Friburg, and getting a still colder reception from 
the girl’s father, ho went on his vague vay without a 
sou to pay food or lodging. When he came to Lausaiino 
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he thought he would imitate the clever knavish Yentiiro 
— pretending to ho able to teach music, which ho was 
quite incapable of doing, and to have come from Paris, 
where ho had never been. Boldly he entered an inn, 
was received without suspicion ; and tolling his plausible 
tale, the good-natured landlord allowed him to stay, and 
advised him to live on one meal a-day, and pay for it 
when he got pupils. “ Why is it that, having found so 
many good people in my youth, I find so few in my 
old age ] ” asks Kousseau, in his ‘ Confessions.^ “ Is tlie 
race exhausted? No; but the class in which I need to 
seek them to-day is no longer the sanu) as that in which I 
found Lhem then. Amongst the 2)eople, where great ])as- 
sions speak only at intervals, the feedings of nature make 
themselves more often heard. In the higher ranks they 
are absolutely stifled, and under the mask of feeling it 
is only interest or vanity that speaks.’’ In this way lie 
scorns the insimsibility of the rich, who, at the time at* 
which he writes, ’were full of kindness to him, and who 
would have loaded him with favours, which he rudely 
rejected ; ami while he juaises the simide kindness of 
the p(K)r, lie forgets that at the vauy time of which he 
sptvdvs he was inqiosing iqion tludr goodm-ss witli liis 
Ii«‘^. 

When Jean Jacques thus started in life as a ti?acher 
of music, he was almost (uitircly ignorant (J tlie art, and 
announced himself as a com[)Oser while scarcely capable 
of writing down an air. Infatuated by the exanqJe 
(J his French friend, who called himself Venture de 
Villencuve, Eousseau made an anagram of liis name, 
and called himself Vaussore do Villencuvii. Being 
presented to M. do Treytoreiis, who gave concerts, he 
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offered to compose a piece for one of liis entertainments. 
For sixteen days tlie soi-disani Vaiissore de Villeneiive 
Avorked audaciously — drawing out the parts and arrang- 
ing them Avith as much assurance as if this Avas to he 
a masterpiece of liarmony; and, to crown the whole, 
put at the end of it a pretty popular air as his OAvn 
comj^osition, “ as boldly as if he had been speaking 
•to the inhabitants of the moon.’^ liousseau Avith 
humorous candour describes the rcihearsal, — hoAV, after 
boating graAudy Avith his roll of 2)aper, the music began 
— a discordant mass of sound : — 

“ Tlie musicians choked Avitli laughter ; the audience opened 
Avide their eyes, and Avished tliey coidd ha\^e sliut their ears. 
[ had the pe.rtinacity to go on perspiring, it is true, great 
drops, but rtitained by shame, planted there and not daring 
to fly. For my consolation 1 he.ard round me the assistants 
saying in (‘ach other’s ears, or rather in mine, ‘It is intoler- 
•a])]e ! ’ another, ‘ What outrageous music!’ another, ‘ What 
a dcAul of a toav ! ’ . . . But Avhat put everybody in good hu- 
mour Avas the minuet. Hardly liad they begun to play before 
I luaird from all parts bursts of hiughUu’. Every one con- 
gratulated me on my pretty taste in song, — assured me that 
this minuet Avould make me ca eryAvliere spoken of, and that 
I should be universally famous. I need not i)aint my an- 
guish, nor need I own that I richly desiuvetl it.” 

To one of th(', ])layers AAdio came to see him next day 
he opcuied his burdciu'd heart, and told his story in the 
strictest conlidence — tlie nvsult being, of course, that 
before the evening everybody in Lausanne kneAv Avho 
and AAdiat he AA^as. It is not wonderful that he only 
got one or tAVO pupils, and that tliey kneAv far more 
than himself ; for he could not read an air at siglit, 
or folloAV the cx(*(Uitioii, to see if it aA'US rightly played. 
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of the very 2 )icce he had himself composed. By dint 
of teachin^r, however, he made a little advance in tlui 
knowledge of music ; and going to Neuchatel soon after, 
he got a few pupils, and so managed to live. 

It Avas in tlie spring of 1731^ tliat one day he entered 
an inn at Jloudry, and tliere saAV a man witli a great heard, 
a violet Greek dress, a fur cap, with a digiiilied air ; 
who made himself barely intelligible to the landlord by 
signs; and avIio spoke in a broken language, which no one 
but Jean Jac(iues understood. lie was an archimandrite 
of Jerusalem, getting subscriptions for the restoration of 
the Holy Sepulchre — a project which had been advocated 
and collected for at various times in Switzerland biJorc?, 
but for which he Avas not very aa’cII erpiippod, seidng 
that he kneAV hardly any tongue except Greek and 
Italian. Rousseau Avas so needy that lie readily accepted 
the proposal to become this man’s secretary and inter- 
preter. He and Father Athanasius Pauliis AA^ent from 
toAA'ii to toAvn for some Avecjks, until he came to Soleure, 
AAdiere another change took place in his fortunes. He 
accompanied the priest to the house of the French 
ambassador, Avho conceiv'ed an immediate int(‘rest in 
him, riuestioned him, l(;arned all his story, and took 
him under his care. A short tiim; aftc'rAA^ards Rousseau 
Avas sent off to Paris in attendance upon a young officer. 
He left the friish, SAveet country, Avith its Avoods, its 
streams, and the songs of birds, which Avere life to his 
heart, Avith regret, and entered Paris Avith disgust and 
bitter disappointment at its filthy, narroAV streets, its 
dirty houses, its poverty, its rough carters, its screeching 

1 Rousseau ])laoes this incident in 1732, hut see La Faniille de 
Jean Jacques, p. 29. 
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street cries. Was this tlie famed Paris of whose glories 
his boyish thoughts were full ! of wJiose streets of 
marble palaces he had often dreamt ! Ko doubt, the 
reception Pousscau got from those to whom lie was re- 
commended compensated him to some degree ; and the 
exquisite manners, the delicate comjdiinonts, the agree- 
able courtesies of society, so different from the rough 
.honesty of rural Avays, deluded this vagabond Swiss into 
the notion that he liad made a deep impression on the 
heart of every lady he met, and tliat his fortune was 
almost secured. (Juickly, hoAvcver, he discovered that, 
tliough the French mean well, they do not mean much, 
and that though “Avhile speaking to you they are full 
of you, th(iy forgot your existence the moment you 
are out of sight.” 

Pousseau soon tired of Paris, and still sooner of his 
master, and licaring tliat IMadame do AVareiis laid gone 
‘ home, lie left Paris to return to his bi^loved Annecy 
AV'ith that buoyancy of siiirits Avhich always filled him, 
even wlnm an old embittered man, whenever he breatluKl 
the country air, and enjoyinl the country freedom in 
charming vagabondage, flean Jac(|ues rambled along, 
singing as lie Avent, from village to village, from prov- 
ince to province, at his oAvn glad Avill, full of day-dreams, 
drinking in pleasure from greeiiAA'ood and meadoAv ; 
Avatching the rustic sports, and listening to the birds 
upon the hedgerows Avith mnvearying delight. He nv 
lates an incident Avhich occurred in the course of Ins 
journey Aviiich vividly illustrates tlie state of the poor 
of France in the last century, and explains the fierce 
spirit Avhich animated all his Avritings in their sup- 
port. One day he lost his Avay, and,, hungry and 
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tired, ho entered a peasant’s Imt, where he asked for 
food. 

He offered me skimmed milk and coarse barley-bread, 
saying that it was all that he had. I drank the milk with 
delight, and ate the bread, straw and all ; but tliat was not 
very restoring to a man exhausted with fatigue. This jieas- 
ant, who examined me narrowly, judged of the truth of my 
story by my appetite. All at once, after liaving said that lie 
saw I was a good honest young man, who had no intention 
of betraying him, he opened a little trap, descended, and 
returned in a moment with good brown bread, some very 
tempting ham, and a bottle of wine whose aspect rejoiced my 
heart more than all the rest : a thick omelet was added to 
this, and I made a dinner such as no other wayfarer had 
ever known. When the moment of payment came, bis dis- 
(juiet and his fears returned ; he rejected the money with 
extraordinary uneasiness, and what made it ridiculous was, I 
could not imagine what he was afraid of. At last he j^ro- 
nounced, shuddering, these terrible words — ‘clerk’ and 
‘ cellar-rats ’ (excisemen). He made me understand that he 
hid the wine because of the duties, and hid his broad be- 
cause of the and that he was a lost man if it should 

be discovered he was not starving. All that he told me on 
this subject, of which I had not the slightest idea flndng 
Swiss], made 112)011 me an inellac.eahle imjai^ssion. This was 
tlie origin of that umiuenchahle liatred which has grown in 
my heart ever since against those who vex and ojipress an 
unfortunate peojih^ This man, although well off, did not 
dare to eat of the bread he had gained hy the sweat of 
his brow, and could only esca2)0 ruin hy disjilaying the same 
misery as that which reigned around liini. I came out of his 
house as indigmuit as I ivas sad, de])loring the fate of these 
])eautiful countries on which nature lias lavished gifts only 
to make them the ju'ey of barbarous tax-gatherers.” 

The case with which Eousseaii met was only too com- 
mon in the last century in every province of Prance. 
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The more prosperous the wretched peasants seemed, tlie 
more heavily they were oppressed, and therefore they 
feared to show any signs of wellbeing. They would refuse 
the offers from their landlords to have tiles on their 
thatched huts, which let in wind and rain; their im- 
idements were uncouth and broken, their few cattle lean 
as themselves, their fields iU manured and hardly tilled ; 
the slopes were left unplanted with vines, for the col- 
lectors took all their profits, and they would often empty 
their wine into the river, being unable to pay the dues. 
If they got a coat to cover their rags, that was suffi- 
cient ground for collectors exacting more fatUe; though 
they were starving, the lynx-eyed officials would detect 
and report th(3 suspicious prcjsence of two or three feath- 
ers of a fovi h(doro their door, and the taxes thereupon 
were raised. In this condition of social oppression, the 
only way in which the 2 )oor could jircserve anything 
' was by ap 2 )earing to have nothing. 

Jean Jaccpies, meanwliilo, went cheerily on his way, 
and during tlic chilly nights sle})t now in a hut, now 
in the open air, now in a wayside inn, with hardly a sou 
to pay his fare, lie forgot all his cares as he travelled in 
the brightness of the sunny days, or as he dreamt of some 
l)lan for an iuipossibh*, to-morrow, lying at night stretched 
upon the ground as traiKpiilly as on a bed of roses. 

“ I remeiiiher having passed one delicious night outside 
the town [of Lyons], in a road which went along the side of 
tlie Elinne or t]\e Sadiie, I forget which. S(nne gardens, raised 
on a terrace, bordert^I the road on tlie opposite sidti. It liad 
been a very hot da\ ; the evening was cliarniiiig : flie dew 
moistened the parched grass ; no wind, a still iiiglit ; the air 
was fresh witliout l>eing cold ; the sun after setting had left 
in the sky some red vapoiii*s, the reflections of which made the 
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water rose colour ; the trees on the terraces were crowded 
with nightingales that answered one to another. I walked 
in a sort of ecstasy, opening my senses and my Heart to 
enjoyment, and sighing only with a little regret to enjoy all 
this alone. Absorbed in my sweet reverie, I prolonged my 
walk far into the night, without perceiving that I was weary. 
When I found it out at last, I lay down voluptuously on the 
shelf of a kind of niche or Mse doorway in the wall of the 
terrace. The canopy of my bed was formed by the tops of 
the trees ; a nightingale was exactly over my head, and I fell 
asleep to his song. My sleep was sweet, my waking sweeter 
still. It was full day : my eyes opened upon the water, the 
grass, and the deliglitful landscape. 1 rose and shook myself. 
Hunger seized me, and I walked gaily towards the town, 
resolved to spend on a good breakfast the two pieces of 
money that were left to me. In high spirits I went singing 
along the way.” 

As ho walked on merrily, some one accosted him, 
asking if he could co 2 )y music ; and before an hour was 
over ho was in the house of one M. Kolichon, an en- 
thusiast, who set him to work, and gave him food and 
lodging, though he copied badly, and his work was spoilt 
by erasur(\s, and full of blunders. In IiLs new quarters 
he remained only a few days ; and recedving a summons 
from ^ladame do Warens, who was now in Chambery, 
he started off from Lyons to join her. 

He arrived at Chambery in tlie s])ring of 1732, and 
was received with open arms. He did not, however, 
here find the beauty of Annecy : there was no garden, 
no stream, no open country. The house was dark, in 
an alley rather than a street, with ])ad light, bad air, 
and dingy rooms. The household was a strange one. 
It consisted of the volatile hostess, Claude Anet, and 
liousseau. Anet had been a peasant who had a know- 
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ledge of herbs, which made him useful in preparing her 
drugs; and he was a shrewd, reserved man of thirty, 
who made himself quietly essential, and acted at once as 
lover, servant, gardener, and herbalist. As the king had 
ordered a new survey of the country, Rousseau became 
a clerk in the office of the surveyor, where he got enough 
to live upon. He tliought less of the rent books, 
however, than of the little concerts in Chanibery, where 
IMadanie de Warcns and Father Caton, the Cordelier, 
sang ; where Roclie the dancing-master played the violin, 
and Abbe Palais accompanied on the harpsichord ; while 
Rousseau himself with severe gravity, tempered by en- 
thusiasm, acted as conductor. All this pleasure ruined 
him for work. He began to feel that his career lay 
in music, and in spite of all remonstrances he gave up 
his p(>st at the registry, where five hours of hateful 
toil in a dirty room, close air, and Avitli boorish clerks, 
made him eager to snatch at any prospe(;t of fret'dom ; 
and with improved qualifications lie took up his old trade 
of teaching. He secured a few piqnls ; Init he was really 
dependent on jMadame do Wareiis, who admitted him into 
closer and more intimate relations than ever, though she 
varied her love-passages with speculations of the most 
unremunerative order. Her house was infested by specu- 
lators of every sort, — cliarlatans, bubble-makers in trade 
and science, who made her poorer every day, while }>ro- 
fessing their power of making her fortune. To add to 
this, Claude A net died, and she had reason to miss the 
cautious steward, who had look(‘d afti‘r her money and 
managed her household, wliere now debts and troubles 
daily increased, jean Jacques, with the best intentions 
in the world, was unable to add to her means, and could 
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only by caresses comfort her for the loss of them. He 
began to feel, however, that he must really do something 
for himself; and as a first step towards that laudalde 
purpose he spent 800 francs belonging to his deeply in- 
debted mistress in books and music, and spent vaiidy 
days in j^ractisiog and nights in copying Itameaii’s com- 
positions. Uut tlie temptation of a concert, a walk, a 
supper, a romance to road, a play to S('e, s(int his admi- 
rable resolutions to the winds. Ife had the strongest 
wish to save his mistress from ruin ; y(‘t could not but 
fcHil that lu*, might as well have the money as the knav(is 
that didiided her, and accordingly with little scruple 
lived and travelled at her cost. 

In tliis way tlireo or four V(uy ])eae(‘fn], very happy, 
very idle years j^assed l)y. In tlio summer of 1736 
Iiousseau had a dang(?rous illness, and the lingering 
weakness produced by it rendered the fresh country air 
a necessity to him. JMadame de Warens fixed upon 
(.■hannettes, a house not far from Chambery, but as 
“retired as if it laid been a liiindred miles away.” It 
lay be.autifully in a valley formed by two liills, through 
which ran a stream bcneatli tin', sliadows of the trees. In 
front of tlie chnlcf^ wiili its reil-tihul roof, was a terraced 
garden, an orcliard laden with fruit above, and a vine: 
yard ])elow, while opposite lay a little chf>stnut wood. 
Jean Jac(pies was delighted. “Oh,” said he, (unbracing 
Madame de Waixuis, “this is the ahodii of lia])pin('ss 
and innoc(inc(} ; if e do not find thiun hm*e, it will he 
in vain to s(iek them elsewhere.” Here they remained 
the summer, returning in winter to the warmer but 
duller shelter of Chamb(5ry. Eousseau never quitted his 
b(doved Charmettes without turning again and again. 
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and kissing the ground and trees. “ Then began,” he 
says, “ the short happiness of my life ; there passed tlio 
peaceful but rapid moments which have given me the 
right to say that I liavc lived. I rose with the sim and 
I was happy ; I walked and I was happy ; I saw mawan 
and was happy ; 1 left lier and was happy ] I roamed 
about the woods and the hills, and wandered through 
the valleys ; I n^acl, E was idle, 1 worked in the garden, 
I gathered tlie fruit, I liel])ed in the inanagennuit, and 
happiness followed me everywhere.” Then he describes 
in detail tlu) routine of daily pleasures. He rose before 
the sun every morning, and, walking through the vine- 
yard towards (Jhainl)ery, listened to the distant Ixdls 
in the morning air, and prayed, — ‘^not by a vain stam- 
mering of the li])S, but a sincere elevation of tlie h(‘art, 
to the author of lovely nature wliose beauties were 
spread out before my eyes. I never like to pray in a 
room : it seems as if the walls and the little workman 
ship of man interposed between God and myself.” As 
he drew near home, he watched to vsee if the shutters of 
mamma\s ” room were open, and then ran to the house. 
Their breakfast and their morning chat over, llousseaii 
studied till dinner — l.ocke, Descartes, or Leibnitz, or 
the ponderous Puffeiidorf. At twelve lie quitted his 
books, and till diniuT was siu'ved worked in the garden, 
or visited the pigeons, which knew him so well that 
th(^y would trustingly j)crcdi on his liead and shoulders, 
while bees settled tamely on his hands or fac^e without 
in any way hurling him. After dinner he diwoted 
himself to idleness, a book that took his fancy, a walk, 
coffee with wdwan or friends in the arbour, enlivened, 
now by haymaking, now by the vintage. 8o passed llie 
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happy days in Charmettes. Ilis fine-strung nature was 
sensitive to all things tender : the far-olF sound of beUs, 
the cooing of tlie turtle-dove, all touched liim to tears, 
ho could not tell wliy. Fondly lie loved this sweet 
idleness, — to bask in the sun or loiter in tlie sliadows of 
the clicstnuts, to gaze for hours on tlie lovely scenery 
or the drifting clouds, to listen to songs of birds or to 
the murinur of the stream over its j^obbly bed, ever in 
delicious reverie and in simple enjoyment of the passing 
hour, with no thought, no care of the morrow. 

»Joan Jacques’ studies liere became for a wliile more 
definite if not more successful than heretofore. Home 
time previously in Chambery, he had read Voltaire • 
‘ Lettr(?s ldiiloso])hi(jucs,’ wliich served greatly to open 
his mind to literary interests. He began to arrange his 
reading according to subjects, to classify it, and fix his 
studies in his unretentive and most unsystematic head. 
Concentration of mind, however, was a j^ositive pain to 
him ; his attention would wander into cloud-land after 
reading a few pages continuously of an author. He has 
described how, as he studied geoiiKitiy, ho went vainly 
lumdreds of times over the same ground ; and wdien 
he worked at the Latin ‘ IMethod ’ of Port lioyal, as he 
learned one rule he forgot all the others. 

It must bo noted, nevertheless, that he had a curious 
fondness for (ixaggerating his defects of memory, and his 
little mental as well as moral weaknesses; and it is 
evident that his vagrant studies at Chambery after all 
were not slight, and served him in good stead in after- 
years when writing his famous works. He even read 
theology, and the writings of Port Eoyal and the Oratoire 
made him half a Jansenist, and frightened him by their 
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sombre doctrine. He troubled his inquisitive mind 
with the everlasting problems of grace and free will, 
and with th(i still more practical question of personal 
salvation, wliile the terror of luJl agitated him greatly. 
Ho asked himself, “ AVhat state am I in 1 Should I 
die this moment, shall I be damned?” According to 
the Jansenists, there was no doubt on the matter ; but 
•tlie decision of liis conscience, and certainly his wishes, 
as may be expected, quite the other way. He tells 
how — 

“ One (lay thinking on this sad subject, I occujned myself 
mechanically l)y throwing stones against the trunks of trees 
with my usual (hjxterity — that is to say, without touching 
one. All at once, in the midst of this line exercise, I be- 
thought myself of making it a kind of prognostic to calm 
my dis(piietude. I said to mysedf, I will throw this stone 
against the tree opposite : if I touch it, that will be a sign 
of salvation ; if 1 miss, that will be a sign of damnaticu. 
As I said this, I threw a stone with tiuonbling hand, and 
with a terrible beating of the heart, but so liappily that it 
struck the middle of the tree, which was not a very difficult 
feat, seeing that I had chosen one very thick and very near. 
Since then I have never doubted of my salvation.” 

Ill thivS whimskal incident wo may find a most char- 
acteristic instance of his lifelong propensity to form his 
convictions entirely upon his inclinations; altliough it 
may he (picstioiied if most jicople. liave more rational 
grounds than Jean Jacques for many of the theolo- 
gical ludions they fondly cherish. 

Eousseau\s hcaltli gave way again in 1737 or 1738, and 
having studied physiology quite enough to make him 
fancy that he had ailments of the direst order, he went 
to recover at Jfontpellicr. Here a sentimental entangle- 
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inent detained him, not\vithstanding which he returned 
ill December to Chambeiy, where Madame was in wiiitcu' 
quarters, anticipating with beating heart the wonted re- 
ce])tion from maman, “Ah, child! have you come 
back ] have you had a jileasant journey ] were the cool 
words with which j\ladaiiie do Warens greeted the ardent 
Jean Jacques, wliile beside her stood a young man 
evidently very much at liome. Tliis hOlow, who liad 
established himself in the hospitable house and still 
more hospitable heart of IVIadame de Warens, was a jour- 
neyman wig-maker called Vintzeiiried, son of the ki'cper 
of the Castle of Chillon. Housseaii describes him, with 
no more imjDartiality than we need (‘xpc^ct from a rival, as 
a flat-souled, flat-faced youth — though well enough made, 
ho candidly grants. The intruder was vain, idle, and 
extravagiint, and took upon him the position of nuister, 
while Rousseau was left (>ut in the (iold, lie endiii'eil 
this as long as he could, shut himself up with his liooks, 
or sighed and Avept in the Avoods : but as he Avas unable 
to excliuhi Vintzenri(5d from iMadarne de Warens’s favour, 
or recover his old position, he. resolvcul to go aAvay. 
Fortunately an opportunity oil’e.re(l of settling himscdf at 
Lyons, Avhere in 1740 he b(*cani(! tutor to the sons of IM. 
de J\rably, the (dder brother of the famous Condillac, 
and of the Abbe Avhoscj philosophie.al Avorks coincid(.‘d in 
so many respects Avith Rousseau's after-writings. Kevijr 
Avas a man more out of his eleanent, or less fitted to be 
a prec(q)tor. lie Avas iinpaticmt and j)assionate. “ When 
things AV(iiit Avell,” as he says, “ I Avas an jingel ; Avheii 
th(y went Avuong, I Avas a devil.” He made use of three 
nuians to inlluence the boys, Avhich were all equally un- 
successful — sentiment, reason, and passion; but he found 
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his tears were wasted, his reasons were generally refuted, 
and when he fell into a rage he only delighted his pu];)ils, 
“who hecame philosophers as I became a child.” So 
tile future educationalist had to confess, “Everything 
I undertook failed, because all I did to effect my pur- 
pose was exactly what I ought not to have done.” Ilis 
liappiest moments were spent in his room with locked 
doors, where he sat drinking M. de ]\rably\s Arbois wine 
and munching (ioiifectionery in delightful seclusion. Eut 
still he yearned aft(}r Oharmettes, csjiecially as he was 
unable to make ^ladame de Mably reciprocate the furtive 
affection he was willing to transfer to her. The bygone 
life of love, the old house with its garden, its fragrant 
meadows, its orchard, its delightful idleness, attracted 
him beyond his power of resistance, and he finally 
yielded to the temptation. lie was recoiviid with kind- 
ness ; but, alas ! (diarnicttes seemed no longer the dear 
old place. His vain and insolent rival was still supnuiie, 
hdting everything go to ruin, and leading his mistress 
to poverty. Joan Jacques k(q)t himscdf to his little 
room, composing music, writing a eomeily, trying to 
occupy his thoughts with a new system by which musi- 
cal notes should be marked by figures. lie began at 
hmgth to fancy that he could make his fortune by this 
fine scheme, and de*termined to make the venture. 
Leaving his heart at Oliarmettes, he set out for Laris 
with magiiillcent priqeiits in his ht*ad, with a comedy 
and musical systeau in his pocket, and with fifteen loin's 
in his jnirse. }9gr/6 

Ho was now twenty-nine, having spent m'arly nine 
years in the society of Madame de Wareiis, in tlie 
strange mixture of vagabondism and sentimentality, of 
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fine feelings and shabby actions, of high moral enthu- 
siasm and unsavoury dependence, which make up the 
story of his early life. Few stories of an idle and im- 
victorious youth have attained such fame ; but it is with 
a sense of relief that we accompany Kousseau into the 
wi(l(‘r world of Paris, where, at all events, the confusing 
mixture of sophistication and innocence, vice and virtue, 
exist no more. 
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IN PARIS. 

Having passed through Lyons, wlicro he saw the Due 
(hi Riclielieu, who promised liim his favour, and liaving 
got from M. de Mahly letters of introduction to some 
nujii of letters, Rousseau arrived in Paris in the autumn 
of 1741. He lodged in the squalid Hotel St Quentin, in 
the narrow dirty Rue des Cordiers, near the Luxemburg. 
His recommendations proved useful to him; but although 
he says ‘‘ a young man who arrives in Paris with a toler- 
able figure, and announces himself by his talents, is sure 
to be well received,” he soon felt that he could not live 
on compliments, or even by dining occasionally at houses 
where his awkward manners made the company smile 
and servants sneer. While Rousseau was living in 
poverty in his garret, in his shabby inn, and trying in 
vain to make a livelihood by teaebing music, some of the 
greatest figures in Frencli literature were to be found in 
Paris. Voltaire, then at the height of his fame, was 
living witli IVTadame du Chatelet, either at Cirey or in 
the splendid mansion, Hotel Lambert, which had 
just bought, wcfvking in his luxurious library overlook- 
ing the Seine, and receiving hosts of admiring guests, 
F.C. — XYII. 0 
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wliile Jean Jacques was wandering hungrily in the 
boulevards. Fontenelle, now nearly ninety years old, 
chatty, cheery, and heartless, was trotting about from 
salon to salon^ where he sat in the easiest chair in the 
Avarniest corner, finding his deafness no disadvantage in 
tlie ceaseless talk around him. D^Alcmbert, five years 
young(?r tlian Eousseau, was already famous, but still 
found a lioine witli the good glazier’s widow, wlio had 
brought him up as a foundling, in the Hue IMiehel le 
Comte ; though, strange to say, he was not seldom to be 
found in the brilliant drawing-room of Aladame de 
Tencin, wliose illegitimate sou he was, and whom she 
liad abandoned as an infant. Montes(iuieii was preparing 
for the greatest of his works, ‘ T/Esprit des Lois,’ which 
appeared seven yi^ars lat(;r. lluiron, now thirty - ^our 
years old, came to Paris every year to visit the Jardin du 
Roi, with reluctance leaving his study in ]\rontbar, where 
he had begun tlio great work on natural history wliich 
occupied him for forty years. Diderot, about lh)usseairs 
own age, had b(‘on S(‘ven years in Paris, but Avas still 
living a ragg(Ml Lohemian life in his garret, (iking out a 
living l)y teaching or Avriting as bookselhir’s hack, glad 
Avhen able to s])end a few sous at the Cabi de la 
Pegenc(i, and Avateli Avitli eiiA^y the ]day(‘rs at chess. 

Kousseau AA^’as im])atient to lam; his musical system 
tried, and in August 1742 he at last gut Ids memoir r(*ad 
before the Academy of 8ci(‘nc(is. It Avas duly compli- 
mented, and a committee of three gentlemen — Avho, after 
they r(*ject(id his invtmtion, he bdt convincc'd knew 
nothing about it — -AA^as appointed to examine th() system. 
The author considered the great merit of his sclieme to 
consist in the superseding of transpositions and keys, so 
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that the same piece was noted and transposed at will hy 
means of the change of a single letter placed at the head 
of the air. He was astonished at the ease with which 
tliey answered his unready arguments, and with a few 
sonorous phrases refuted his statements without under- 
standing his theory. 

The Academy granted a certificate which, though 
full of compliments, implied to the author’s disgust 
that the scheme was neither useful nor new, and 
Housseau was left to the harreii reflection that “all 
tliese learned men who know so many things, really 
know so little that each should only judge of his 
own craft.” Though his project was a failure, and 
his account of it, which ho published with difliculty, 
brought neither money nor fame, his acquaintance with 
men of letters was considerably increased. Fonten- 
elle and IMarivaux endeavoured to give him literary 
advice; Diderot, allied to him hy a common poverty 
and common musical taste, discussed with him liis 
schemes. All this time he had little to do in Paris, 
except walk about in the Luxemburg gardens, com- 
mitting to memory passages from the poets which ho 
always forgot next morning; playing chess at a cafe 
on the evemings ho did not go to the theatre ; and al- 
though never making the slightest progress, never losing 
the conviction, even while he played chess with the great 
Philidor, that he would one day sur])ass every one, and 
gain high distinction thereby in society. Meanwhile, 
as he was dreamhig of an impossible future, he was 
rapidly sinking into beggary; but fortunately an eccen- 
tric friend. Father Castel, albeit ho was somewhat mad, 
showed some wisdom in recommending that since men 
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did not believe in his musical system, he should now 
see if ladies, to whom the kindly priest had spoken of 
him, would not regard it with favour. Ho accordingly 
called on Afadame do Eeuzenval, who received him 
graciously, praised his plan, and asked him to dinner : 
he found, however, to his supreme disgust, that he was 
expected to dine with the servants, but a judicious 
whisper from the lady’s daughter remedied this mistake. 
When ho first arrived in town, his awkwardness was 
so great that when his x^hite was tendered to him, 
instead of taking it ho dabbed his fork into the con- 
tents to extract modestly tlio smallest x^ieces, wli(jreux)on 
the comx)any must have smotliered their laughtei’, and 
the servants tittered behind the cliairs. Soon, howe "er, 
lie became used to society, and w’as often at Aradame 
Hu pin’s, where few peojde save dukes, ambassadors, 
and blue ribbons were to Ixi met,” or such loaders in 
letters and science as Buffon, Fonteiielle, and Montes- 
(piieu. He visited here incessantly, dined twice or 
thrice a-w(;ek, and with his wonted infatuation he 
had the audacity even to make love to the cold and 
beautiful Aladame Duxu'n. JN"o wonder the letter he 
vTote to ]jer was returned with a rebuke wliich “frozt) 
his blood,” and it was quietly suggested to him that 
his visits wore a great deal too frequent. 

After an unsuccessfid exx^edition to Venice, as secre- 
tary (at the rate of £50 a-year) to M. Montaigu, the 
French ambassador there, Kousscau returned to Paris, 
improved at least in music, and resumed his lodging in 
the dingy little Hotel St Quentin, where he found 
amongst his etiuivocal companions coarse Gascon ahhfi< 
out of pocket, and Irish priests out of place. At this 
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inn there was a girl of about twenty-two years old, em- 
})loyed by the landlady as a seamstress, wlioin Eousseau 
met at dinner, and whom he championed amidst the 
brutal raillery of the mean society in which he lived, and 
from the noisy rudeness of the vulgar landlady. Ilis 
])ity for her grew into affection. He liked the unpro- 
tected girl who looked simple because she was dull, and, 
modestly said nothing because she had really nothing to 
say. He removed I’lierese le Yasscur from this un- 
wholesome place as his companion, and the union thus 
formed lasted, amidst all troubles and miseries, through- 
out his life. He 2>aints Therese as estimable, grateful, 
and modest. Previous events did not exactly justify 
this ju’aiso, Jior did her after-history sustain the char- 
acter. She did much to mar the happiness of a man whom 
she was able neither to understand, to appreciate, nor to 
guide ; she was exceedingly stupid, she never read, and 
she could hardly write, her surviving hitters being marvels 
of cacography.^ For a whole month Eousseau tried in 
vain to teach her the hours on a sun-dial,— she could 
never distinguish one numeral from another ; she could 
not name the months of the y(‘ar in order ; she could not 
count money, or learn the juice of anything. She was 
<[uarrelsome, sly, deceitful, and coarse, greedy of money 
and gossip. Hut Eousseau saw none of her faults, ex- 
cused her stujiidity, and felt that she was a constant 
blessing to him. 

1 is a specimen of lior letter - writing in 1762 : Mesiceuras 
ancor inieu re iiiies ipian geu ceiircs o pres deii vons, o deu vov.s teni- 
oes tons la goies e latandres rleu inon queripie vous cones ces que 
getou gour e ms ptair vou8.”--Str«ckcisen-Moultoti : Koussean, ses 
Amis ct ses Kniuvnis, ii, 450. After Jiousseuii's death Therese signs 
Jier letters fame den gean iea< que roiisseau.” 
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Accordingly, Eonsscau tells us lived with his 
Therese as agreeably as with the finest genius in the 
world.” Of course there was no gi'eat disparity between 
them in social rank and tastes. He himself had sprung 
from the ranks, and had not sprung very far, and always 
retained his humble tastes. Eousseau preferred his com- 
fort in a cafe or an inn, with its unceremonious talk, to 
the most brilliant conversation and finest Burgundy at 
Baron d^Holbach’s table : he was far more at liome din- 
ing with Pilleu the mason at Montmorency, than with 
even the simple-minded IMarsbal do lAixemburg. No- 
thing pleased him more than, in the society of Tlierose, 
to walk outside the city, where he magnificcmtly spimt 
eight or ten sous at an ale-house ; ” or in tlio evcnii.7, 
in the recess of the window, to sit with her on chairs 
placed on a trunk, where they partook of their frugal 
supper and could enjoy the view of the neighbourhood 
from the commanding eminence of the fourth storey where 
they lodged, in the Eue do Grenelh'.. 

“ Who can describe,” he says, “ and how few can feel, the 
charm of these repasts, consisting of a quarter of a loaf, a few 
clierries, a bit of cheese, a half-pint of wine, which we drank 
between us ? We sometimes remained in this position until 
midnight, and never thought of the hour unless informed 
by the old woman. But let us leave these details, wliich 
are either insipid or laughable. I have always said and felt 
that true enjoyment cannot be described.” 

This ‘‘old woman” was Thcrcsc/s mother, a shop- 
keeper. She was a coarse, greedy harpy, whom Jean 
Jacques hated and yet endured most patiently, though 
she disgusted him with wretched attempts at wit, 
Avearied him with her scandal, and helped herself to 
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his money. Eousseau soon found that though bis funds 
were decreasing, he liad now seven or eight persons to sup- 
port ; for Madame le Vasseur brought her whole family 
from Orleans to Paris, and they clung like so many leeches 
to him. They suddenly manifested a tender affection 
for Therfcsc, whom they had alw.ays ill-treated befoi'e, and 
got hold of her little earnings ; they looked on Eousseau 
.as excellent plunder; they got food and clothes, they 
borrowed and stole from him ; and even the nieces pil- 
laged Tliercse, and called Jean Jacques endearingly 
by the name of “uncle.” 

Eousseau, meanwhile, was busy working for the stage. 
He wrote, at the Due do Eichelieu’s direction, altera- 
tions both in the music (which was by Eanioan) and in 
the words of Voltaire^s “Princesse do Xavarre,” in order 
to (it it for appearing, under the name of “Petes d(i 
Eamire,” at Versailles. His comedy of “Xarcisse” was 
accepted by the Theatre des ItaHcns, but not peifor!ued; 
his “Muses Galantcs,” a musical piece, was rehearsed 
at the Opera-house, but he could not get it accepted, 
although it was performed privately with success at the 
house of IMadame do la Popliniere, where old Eameau, 
the fashionable composer, vexed him by saying that 
most of the music was worthless, and by hinting that 
the only good part was stolon, Ho became litc.Tary 
secretary to Madame Dupin and her step-son, de 
Pranceuil, at the rate of 900 francs, trudging homo at 
night to his supper and his Tlnhfcse in his sliabby lodg- 
ings. This appointment was more advantageous fivun the 
society with which ho was brought in contact, than from 
the salary. The leaders of the coterie he thus entered 
were the wives of farmers-gcneral, whoso wealth alone 
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would have carried them to social heights; and it is 
curious that a man like Kousseau, who never ceased 
denouncing the rich, and the iniquitous taxes to which 
these farmers-geiieral owed their wealth, should himself 
have had as his best patrons the wives of these very 
men. Madame do la Poplinifere, frail as she was fair, 
Madame Dupin, Madame d’Epinay, whose husbands 
farmed the taxes, were his best supporters, and throiigli 
tliem he was introduced to those who had rank, or wit, or 
fortune. He had social qualities of his own, however, 
that justified the notice taken of him ; he had rubbed oil* 
much of his Savoy awkwardness, and, though never 
ready, he knew wliat to say and how to pay a compli- 
ment. He made the ac(]_uaintance of Madame d’Ej. ‘nay 
through Eranceuil, who was then her lover, and he was 
often invited to her entertainments at Chevrette, near 
8t Denis, wliere ho sometiines acted, playing a part 
in his own comedy of the “ Engagement Temcraire.’’ 
Madame d’Epinay's first impression of him was that 
“ he is given to pay compliments, yet he is not polite, 
or at least has not the air of being so. He seems 
ignorant of the ways of soedety, but it is easy to see 
that he is infinitely iiibdligent. He has a brown 
complexion, and eyes full of fire animate his face. 
When ho has spoken, and as one looks at him, he is 
comely ; but when one recalls his face, it is always 
plain. It is said that he is in bad health, which lie is 
careful to conceal, from some motive of vanity. Evi- 
dently it is that which gives him occasionally a sullen 
air.”^ His original conversation, his unconventional 
ways, and his deferential manner, jdeased her greatly, 

J Madame d’Epinay’s M^moires, 1. 175. 
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and he was often at Chevrette, where he must have 
been hailed as the freshest ac(iuisition ever made to the 
artificial society of France. In Paris, his most intimate 
literary friend was Diderot, and they, together with 
Condillac, met once a- week at the Palais Eoyal, where 
they dined and discussed freely music, art, religion, and 
philosophy. The ‘ Dictionnaire Encyclopedique,’ which 
.was to have so remarkable a career, was at this time in 
preparation by Diderot and D'Alembert, and Ilousseau 
accepted an offer to wi’itc the musical part. In three 
months he had his essay on Music finished, and got 
for it very slight remuneration. 

His domestic cares were increasing apace. Therese 
gave birth to a cliild, and Jean Jac(iues resolved to send 
it to a foundling liospital. Tliis idea liad been suggested 
to him by the loose talk he had heard in an eating-house 
he frequented; and as other j)eo])le had relieved tlunr 
cares in this way, he did not sec why ho should not do 
the same. Without hesitation on his part, the child 
was deposited at the olHce of the hos])ital. Pousseau 
satisfied any scruples he might have felt by attaching 
a card with a ciplier to the clothing of the uifant, the 
<luplicato being givmi to Therese, who bitterly felt this 
cruel resolution. Kext year another child was born, 
and sent likewise to the hospital, — the (upliev this time, 
lioweviu’, b(iing neglected. This happened in succession 
witli five children, on each occasion to tlie intense grief 
of poor Ilierise, and without the slightest compunc- 
tion on the part of Jean Jacques. 8u(di conduct it 
is not easy for the most ingenious mind to excuse on 
any ground, and lie himself, with all liis sophistry, lias 
failed to palliate such crimes against i)urc luimaii instincts. 
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We read almost with disgust his letter in 1751 to Madame 
do Franceuil, in which cant seems set to eloquence. 
He urges tliat if his misery robhed him of the power of 
fulfilling so dear a duty, he deserved pity and not re- 
proach ; ho had hard work to do to gain his bread, and 
how could he earn it if domestic troubles and disturb- 
ances left him no peace in his garret 1 Soon ho would 
liave been obliged to resort to patronage and intrigue, 
and give himself to infamies his soul al)horred. ‘‘ 
madarae ; it were better for them to be orj)lians than 
to have a scoundrel for their fatluir.’^ If, in a found- 
ling hospital, the children had no luxuries, they would 
have at least everything that was necessary; if they 
were not delicately bred as gentlemen, tliey worn ^ be 
trained to bo healthy peasants — and it was better to 
be mechanics than authors. He blames the rich for 
depriving the poor like himself of the means of sup- 
porting their offspring ; he pleads bitterly for com- 
miseration on the ground of never having tasted the 
sweetness of a fatlujFs embrace.^^ Unfortunately, tliis 
pathetic plea is curiously like tliat of the French advo- 
cate who, pleading for mercy on his client who had 
murdered his parents, in forensic despair exclaimed, 
‘‘Pity him, for he is an orphan!” Jean Jacques aban- 
dons his children, and criiis, “ Pity me, for L am child- 
less!” Indeed, with his faculty for sublimating self- 
ishness into sacrifice, he asserted many years afterwards 
that ho would do the same again, as saving them 
from a destiny a thousand times worse. “Had I 
had less concern for what might become of them, 
not being in a situation to train children myself, I 
should have left them to their mother, who would 
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have spoiled them, and to her family, who would have 
made them monsters.”^ Stripped, however, of all sen- 
timental phrases and of all pretence, the i)lain rciasons 
seem to have been — ho was poor and did not care to 
spoil his comfort by keeping them ; he liked his own 
freedom, and did not wish to bo hampered by liaving 
them ; ho was excitable, and did not want to bo worried 
by rearing tliem. He therefore did what was most con- 
venient for himsedf, and, as usual, laid the blame on 
others : ho loved children much, but he loved his ease 
a great deal more ; he enjoyed the luxury of affection, 
but, like his father, ho would undergo no sacrifice for 
the object of it ; wrong-doing could be made up for by 
easy remorse, and Kousseaii greatly preferred the remorse 
to the trouble of doing right, lliis he himself admits : 
“When my duty and my heart were at variance, the 
former seldom got the victory. To act from duty in 
opposition to inclination I found impossible.”^ 


1 Reveries, iv. 


- Idl'd., vi. 
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CHAPTEE TIL 

LITERARY SUCCESS. 

Tn 1749 Diderot was a prisoner at Vincennes for pnlj- 
lisliing liis ‘Letter on the BliiuL — a work which In’onght 
him i)unishinent loss for the atheistical vicnvs it tai.ght 
than for a sneer it contained at tlie mistress of a ^Min- 
ister. One hot summer day Eousseau walked out from 
Paris to see his friend. As he strolled along he took out 
Ihe ‘Mercure de France’ to read, and his eye fell upon 
the announcement that the Aea<huiiy of Dijon pro- 
posed as suhj(*ct for a prize essay the cpiestion — “Has 
the ])rogress of the Arts and Sdeiieos h(T])ed to corrupt 
or to purify morals P’ “All at onc(‘,” says Eousseau,^ 
“ I saw anotlier world, and hee.ame another man.” “ In 
an instant I frdt my head dazzled hy a thousand lights; 
crowds of Jiew ideas presejited tluunscilves at once with 
a force and confusion which threw me into inexpressihhi 
agitation. I felt my head seized with a giddiness like 
intoxication ; a violent j)alpitation o])pressed me. Un- 
able to bniathe walking, I lay down under one of the 
trees in the avenne and passed half an hour in such 
agitation, that on rising I saw all the front of my waist- 

^ Confessions, Bk. viii. 
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coat moist with my tears, wliicli I had unconsciously 
shod upon it.” ^ Eeacliing Vincennes in a state of great 
excitement, he told Diderot the cause of it, and how he 
had resolved to show that the corruption of society was 
due to its cultivation of arts and letters and sciences, 
showing him, at the same time, a passage he had written 
under the tree. His friend encouraged him to follow out 
the idea and compete for the prize. This is his own 
account of the matter : unfortunatedy another story ^ is 
told on the authority of Diderot by Marmontel, Morel- 
let, and La Harpe, which diflers widely from lious- 
seau^s. According to this v(‘rsion, Jean Jacfpies went one 
day to consult Diderot about compeding for tlie prize. 
“What side do you intend to take ] ” asked his friimd. 
“I shall ])rovo tliat the jnogress of art and s(;ic‘nc(‘ 
purify morals.” “ Ah, that is the bridge of asses ! ” 
exclaimed Diderot. “All ordinary talents will take 
that road, and you will find only commonplace ideas ; 
take the other side, and you w'ill make a great com- 
motion.”^ This is one of those puzzling cases, where 


^ Second letter to Maleshcrbes. 

2 To wliich, liowevcr, Diderot liiniself gives little support in liis 
writings, even when he is denouncing Jean Jaci^ lies as “a wretch” 
with all his vigour : “ Lorsque la programme de T Academic de Dijon 
Iiarut, il vient me consulter sur lo pa:ti qn’il prendrait. ‘ Le parti 
(jue voiis prendrez,’ lui dis-je, ‘e’est celul (jue personne ne prendra.’ 
‘Vous avez raison,’ mo replique-t-il.” — Essai sur les Regnes do 
Claude et de Neron ; (Euvres, viii. 168. It is so far in Rousseau’s 
favour that Grimm, ever the friend of Diderot, and hostile to 
Jean Jacques, in his Correspondence does not cast a doubt on Rous- 
seau’s originality. 

* Abbe Morcllet tePs the story from Diderot’s lips most circum- 
stantially ; and as thfj discrepancy is curious, we may quote what 
Diderot is reported to have said to Rousseau when he went to Vin- 
cennes and exidained hi^s ideas on the advantages of arts and sciences. 
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the best authorities are in hopeless opposition. Nothing 
is more decided than Eousseau’s statement to Males- 
herbes made in 1762, yet it is not more decided than 
Diderot's own opposite account, which must have been 
told much earlier, for in 1760 we find jMarmontel, at Les 
Delices, regaling Voltaire with the piquant story. That 
Diderot made suggestions, and tliat to him some passages 
were due wliich Eousseaii lament('d using, is all that is 
owned ])y the author ; and certainly the views advocated 
in the Discourse are those most congenial to Jean 
Jacques' own character, and which he developed with 
remarkable intensity and evident sincerity, in all his 
after-writings. At the same time Diderot, though given 
to exaggeration, was not a .man to say false and nu licious 
things. In default of any bi‘it(*r solution, therefore, we 
must suppose that both stories are one-vsided, and that 
both friends were of opinion that to argue tlui paradoxical 
theory was the best course — Eousseau from sentiment, 
Did(*rot from ingemuity ; and the more the author 
thought out his theory, the more profoundly convinced ho 
became of its truth. Eagcnly, wlien the subject fastened 
on his excited ]nind, Jiuin Jacques Avorked at it. He 

“ That is not what you should do,” said Diderot ; “ tliere is nothing 
new, notliiiig ]»iquaiit in tliat ; it is the bridge of asses. Take the 
other side, and see what .aii iininensc field lies before you : all the 
abuses of society to note ; all the evils which desolate it ; all the 
sciences, arts, employed in coinmerce, in war,— so many sources of 
destruction and of misery to the greatest part of men. Printing, 
the comjiass, gunpowder, tlie working of mines, all so many advances 
in human knowledge, and so many causes of calamity. Do you not 
see all the advimtage yon will have in taking this for your subject? ” 
— Meraoires de Morellet, i. 116. We must own that we should have 
more confidence in the Abbe if he did ijot profess to remember so 
much. 
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devoted his many sleepless nights to turning and re-turn- 
ing his periods “with incredible pains;” but before he 
was dressed in the morning, the elevated ideas and 
admirable phrases disappeared, and he could not remem- 
ber one. lie then thought of getting the services of 
Madame lo Vasseur, Avho lighted his fire in the morn- 
ings ; and as he lay in bed, lie dictated to the old woman 
what he liad composed during the night. 

Hold and original as the idea was to write an essay 
for an Academy in condemnation of the arts and sciences 
which it was instituted to further, it was still more bold 
and original on the part of such an Academy to reward 
an author for tlie literary povrer wdth which he censurt'.d 
literature, and condemned science, art, and academies 
themselves. In the .Discourse, in whicli he has said he 
imitated the literary style of I)iderot, he seems to have 
found an outlet for his pent-up social animosities : an 
obscure writer, lie could speak bitterly of those whose 
names WT.re on every lip ; an unscientific man, he could 
scoi’ii those Avhoso systems of philosojdiy 'were filling the 
world with interest, ami whose theories gave occasion 
for endless debatii ; poor, he scolfed at Avcalth and its 
luxury ; unpolished, lie mocked at the insincerity and 
allectation of fashionable life ; inexpert and slow of wit, 
he rebuked the pertm'.ss and nimble talk of refimnl 
society, lie has measured the literary value of Ids essay 
when he says, that tliough full of heat and force, it is 
devoid of logic and order, and that of all his writings it 
is the feeblest in reasoning and i^oon.vst in harmony — 
“ for the art of Wilting is not learnt at once.” Indeed 
the side it ad(;pts is that which a clever youth in a 
debating society 'would taki to show his ingenuity, and 
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then vote against in order to show his good sense. But 
what invests the Discourse with interest, is the fact that 
it contains the germ of the doctrine of all his after- 
writings, and reveals the whole character of the man, 
witli all his violence against hereditary customs and 
social distinctions and restraints. The theory, no doubt, 
is a paradox ; hut then so was the man himself. 

lie sees purity and honesty only in that golden ago 
when science and letters were unknown, and when men 
lived in primeval simplicity and ignorance ; and asserts 
that in a state of civilisation, and especially in the 
society of Trance, no man appears as he really is. 
“ Susi)icions, distrust, fears, coldn(\ss, reserve, hatred, 
treachery, hide thomselvcis under this uniform and per- 
fidious veil of politeness — under this urbanity so mucli 
A'aunted, which we owe to the enlightenment of our 
age.’’ i\ren have become (l(d)ased as science and art 
have progressed ; and dissoluteness and slavery have 
always been the punisliment of man’s ellbrts to rise 
from the ignorance in which divine wisdom lias jdaced 
him. It was thus that Egypt, Greece, and Kome were 
corrupted, and by their comiption were ruined as na- 
tions. There were only a f(*.w races who preserved 
themselves from the contagion of useless knowledge, and 
were, in conscipence, examples of virtue to the world, — 
such as Persia, 8cythia, the ancient Germans, and above- 
all, Sparta, famed for its happy ignorance and its wis(‘ 
laws — “a reimblic of demigods rather than of men, so 
much do their virtues seem superior to humanity.” It 
is from mean sources that all philosophy arises. 

Astronomy is due to superstition ; eloquence to ambition, 
falsehood, and flattery ; geometry to avarice ; physics to idle 
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curiosity ; and moral philosophy, like all the others, to human 
pride. From vices they spring, by vices they are fostered ; 
for what would become of arts if they were not cherished by 
luxury ? of jurisprudence, if men were not unjust ] of history, 
if there were no tyrants, no wars, no conspiracies 

Uscdess as are tlicir objects, the sciences are still more 
dangerous in their results. They are born of indolence, 
and in their turn they encourage it; they cause an ir- 
reparalde waste of time, and each useless citizen can be 
only regarded as a pernicious man. 

“ Answer me, illustrious philosophers, you who know win' 
bodies attract each other in a vacuum, what are, in planetary 
revolutions, the relations of areas traversed in ecpial times ; 
wliat curves have conjugated points, and points of inflection 
and reflection ; how man sees everything in Ood ; how the 
body and the soul correspond, without communication, like 
two H atches ; what stars are inhabited : answer me, I say, 
you who have received such sublime knowledge, whether if 
yell had never taught us these things we should have been 
le-s numerous, less fonnhhible, less flourishing, worse gov- 
erned, or more vicious ? If the works of the most enlight- 
cuied of our learned men and of our best citizens procure us 
s(i little tliat is useful, tell me what we ought to think of that 
crowd of obscure writers and idle liithatevrs who Avaste the 
substance of the State? Idle, do I say? Would to God 
they really AV( re so! IMorals would tlioii be more healthy, 
ami society more peaceful. But those vain and useless dc- 
claimers on every side, armed widi noxious paradoxes, sap 
the foundations of faith and annihilate virtue. They smile 
disdainfully at those old words, country and religion, and 
devote their talents and their philosophy to destroy and de- 
grade all that is sacred among lueii- . . , What Avill men not 
do in their rag* to be dis inguislied ! 

Besides idleness, ther*; is engendered by the arts and 
sciences in every age luxury, witli consequent corruption 

D 
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of taste, effeminacy of character, and degradation of 
morals. In education the young are taught almost 
everything except their duties; in literature, to gain a 
livelihood, men write everything except what is of value ; 
in society, men and women have refinement of manners 
without charity, purity, or sincerity ; in philosophy we 
have only (quacks with various nostrums, eacli crying in 
the market-place, Come to me, — tliere is no deception 
here,” on whom contemporaries lavish est(?em during 
life, or confer immortality after death. If our descend- 
ants knew all, and compared the honest works of pagan 
times with the sliameful modern works perpt^tuated 
tliroiigh the art of printing, ‘‘they would lift up their 
hands to heaven and say, in very hitterness of i.?art, 
‘ Almighty God, who holdest in Thy hands the spirits 
of men, deliver us from the enlightenment and fatal arts 
of our fathers, and give us the ignorance, innocence, and 
2 ) 0 V(jrty which alone can make us hai)py, and which are 
2 )recious in Thy sight.' ” 

Such is the invective with which, amidst his ehxiuent 
sophistry, he assailed society. It might he ex])ected 
that on his own ])remiscs we should l>iirn our i)ooks, 
cease to educate our children, and return as soon as 
possible to that j^rimitive ignorance which was truly 
bliss; but Itousseau, as St ^larc Girardin remarks, 
though he always begins his writings with a ])ara(lox, 
generally concludes with common-sense. lie docs not 
intend, after all, that society sliould carry out his argu- 
ment to its logical results — abolish all libraries, close 
every university. I3y that course, he elscAvliero explain- 
ed, we should gain nothing ; Europe ^would be rejfiunged 
into barbarism, and the vices would remain, only with 
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ignorance added to them. “ It is,” he replies to Stanis- 
laus of Poland, who wrote against his Discourse, — “ it is 
with grief I pronounce a great and fatal truth ; there is 
only one step from knowledge to ignorance, and the 
chiingo from the one to the other is fre(|uent amongst 
nations, hut one lias never seen a people once corrupted 
return to virtue. Leave, then, the scienc(is and arts to 
soften in some degree the men whom they have corrupted. 
The intelligence of the had is less to he feared than their 
hrutal stupidity.” This Discourse, in denouncing litera- 
ture, made the fame of Pousscau as a man of letters ; and 
the almost insolent hrilliancy with which he attacked 
social corruption, brought this adventurer - prophet to 
t])(i lieight of social j)opularity. Diderot’s expectation 
as to the result of the Discourse was more than fulfilled. 
“It takes,” wrote Diderot, who got it puhlished for him, 
“ right above the clouds : never was such a success.” It 
did not matter that he had insulted s' and 
f«.r he had not said a word against any individual, and 
o(‘oplo do not feel an indictment against a whole class. 
In the midst of their conventional and artificial life tliey 
hnnul it refreshing to listen to this strange voice that 
s])()ke so vigorously, so freshly, and so boldly his jere- 
miad on the ago : and his conduct soon furnished fj’csh 
reason for remark. 

U]) till the publication of the Discourse in 1750, Eous- 
seaii had been a sort of secretary under JM. de Pranccuil ; 
and now his employer, who was made Iveceiver-Gciieral 
of Finance, oirored him the post of cashier. Jean Jacques 
accepted the • Ifice, fulfilling the duties with extreme dis- 
like and extreme difficuity (for it was utterly alien to his 
taste and capacity), iiiitil tlie anxiety of Iv'ing once left 
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ill temporary charge of 30,000 livres during IM. de Fraii- 
ceiiirs absence did much to bring on an illness which 
nearly proved fatal. lie began to brood over his posi- 
tion, and to ask himself, “ Is it possible to reconcile the 
severe principles I have ado^^ted to a situation with 
which they have so little in common'? How should 
r, the cash-keeper of a Keceiver-General of Finance, 
ju'each poverty and disinterestedness'?^^ Ill, and think- 
ing he had not long to live, he therefore resolved to 
pass the remainder of his days in independence ami 
poverty. Accordingly, he resigned his appointment ; 
and though called a madman for his pains, he. persisted 
in his resolution. He began to dress in accordaiic'^ with 
Ids avssumed poverty. He gave up laced clotlies aial 
white stockings, discardi^d tlie amplii peruke for a round 
wig, laid aside his sword, and sold his watch, saying to 
himself with intense satisfaction, “Thank heaven, I 
shall no longer need to know the time.'’ His linen, 
however, which had formed part of his outfit as secretiiry 
ill Venice, remained; but this inconsistency was soon 
removed, for one Christmas eve, wdien all we.re from 
home, his garret was lirokiui into and “forty-two of my 
shirts of very fine linen ” were stolen — suspicion resting 
confidently on a blackguard brother of Therese as the 
thi(jf. 

He sought a livelihood now as a copier of music at 
ten sous a page ; but .society was determined he should 
not be independent. jVow tliat ho was famous, peoiih^ 
were exceedingly ready to help him : tlu;y pestered him 
with presents which he did not want, and with invita- 
tions which he would not accept : imr did Therese and 
her mother help him in maintaining his proud independ- 
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ence. They cunningly took gifts and asked money 
from Ins admirers without his kiioAvledge, though often 
lie noticed mysterious confidential whisperings going on 
between tliom and liis friends which made him wretclicd. 
lie began to change Ids whole manner, and became riuh^ 
and churlish; for, not knowing and not being able to 
ac(|uire the tone and manmu’s of society, he says, “ 1 
liecanui sour and cynical fiTun shame, and affected to 
despise the politeness which 1 knew not how to practise."’ 
( Irimm says of him much the same, that “ till the apj^ear- 
ance of the Discjourse lie was addictr‘d to paying compli- 
ments, polite, affected, with a conversation even honeyed, 
and tiresome from its elaborate turns. All at once he 
assumed the mantle of a cynic ; Init not being natural 
to the character, he went to excess. Yet in darting his 
sarcasms he always knew how to make excejdioiis in 
favour of those with whom he. lived ; and he preserved, 
cs})ecially with ladies, much of that affected refinement 
and art of making labourfal compliments in s})ite of his 
hrusrpie and cynical tone.” ^ Marmontel, who was not 
a friendly critic, says his manner was at first obseepdons 
an<l liunible, wldle his eyes observed everything with 
attention full of suspicion. 

Jtousseaii, notwillistanding his unsocial bearing, was 
constantly in society, wh' re, however, amongst clever 
if superlhual talkers, lie was gmierally sulhm and sihmt ; 
for, as h(j has said, “1 liave always wit a cpiartm' of an 
hour afh'r eY<*ryhody else.” 

Itarely has society been so social as in tliosf' days 
wlien Louis YV. was king. Xever Aveu’e so full 

of Avomen of grace and men of talent, Avho cultivated the 
J Grimin’'^ Corre.sp. Lit., iii. 5S, 
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fine art of conversation so highly that if they were ever 
tiresome it was in their fatiguing efforts to escape being 
dull. “ A moral subject,” says Eousseaii, “ could not 
be better discussed in a society of jdiilosopliers than in 
that of a pretty woman in Paris.” Ladies gave forth 
with delightful confidence their opinions on everything 
on earth, and with clever doubt on everything above 
it i boudoir ahh/'s took pains to prevent the world from 
supposing that their religious profession involved any 
sort of religious convictions; men of wit and fashion 
with most graceful manners and sadly grac('4ess lives 
uttered their admirable epigrams and ])i(piant stories, 
which might be too broad but which iwyvv W(‘re too 
long; men of science like 1) Alembert and Huffon, I'on 
of letters like Marivaux and Marniontel, j)hilosopheis 
like Diderot and Voltaiin}, all spoke their best on what 
they knew the most. 1'h(u*e was abundaiu'e of sentiment, 
but there was little feeling in that society sullcring from 
‘‘piralysis of the heart.” They would weep readily over 
Itichardson^s ‘ Clarissa,' but only feel the W(n\st misfor- 
tunes of their fricuids a subje(;t of (‘uriosity to-ilay and 
a bore to-morrow. In this heartless, restless, glittciring 
society peophi must have something to do A^dleu whist 
and trictrac, tired tlnun ; and fashions came and we]it 
Avith bewildering rapidity. To unravel [ti.sonvcr) is for 
some time the rage ; and at every house wo sf‘n a 
group of brilliantly dressed pciople Avith fluent tongues 
discussing every topic, and Avitli nimble lingers un- 
ravelling trimmings, tearing up epaulets and dr(‘,sses 
to pick out the gold and silver threads. A bag is 
produced on a t.ible, a circle of ladies is formed, 
and they tear up a dress as quickly as a character to 
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shreds. All hands are busy till supper is announced at 
10 o^clock; gentlemen join in the task, and often have 
tlie expensive honour of also sujjplyiiig the material. 
In the circles which met in the houses of persons like 
hladarne Dupin or the Cointesse de Bouftlers, or still 
higher, the lluchcsse de Luxemburg, none were so heartily 
welcomed as men of letters, and nothing was so readily 
received as their theories. The opinions of Voltaire 
sounded less audacious from dainty lips ; the materialist 
views of Ilelvetius lost their grossness, and the eco- 
nomic tlieories of Quesnay lost their dulncss, in the 
choice phrases which passed from high-bred dames and 
epigrammatic ahhvs; the democratic notions which lauded 
equality were echoed by aristocrats of the bluest blood ; 
the volumes of IhilFon lay on the toilet-table of ladies, 
who also crowded to the lectures of Nollet on elec- 
tricity, or of Kouello on chemistry. It is significant 
of the tone of talk, that Madame de Orafigny could say 
that Ilelvetius’s ‘De TEsprit,’ a work resolving all virtue 
to selfishness, was composed of “ the sweepings of her 
To have celebrity was enough to gain entrance 
into the liighest society, which asked about a man, not 
who was his fatlier, but what had he done! 

There were salons for every coterie, for every taste, 
and on every day. On Sunday and Wednesday Earoii 
dTIolbach had his dinner-parties ; on Monday Madame 
GeolTrin, “the nurse of philosophers,” had men of art 
such as Vanloo and Boucher, and on Thursday men of 
letters and science — Thomas, Marivaux, Ea 5 mal, D’Alem- 
bert — at her table ; on Tuesday Ilelvetius entertained ; 
while on other nights one might go to Madame du 
Defiand, blind, spiteful, and witty (whom Eousseau cor- 
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(lially hated), who for years did not discover to her rage 
that her clever companion Madlle. de Lespinasse niglitly 
received her guests in her own little room, and stole tlie 
<;reani of the conversation, while Madame was being 
dressed to api)ear in her sttlon at 6 o’clock. There wercj 
not a few other women of brilliant talent “who violated 
all the common duties of life, and gave very pleasant 
little suppers.” Less reserved parties met at Madlle. 
(^juiuault’s, the actress, of whose evenings at home Madame 
d’Epinay gives us a curious glimpse. At her house 
Ave sec everything discussed with startling freedom, 
(■specially after tlie servants have left the room, and 
the little niece is sent aAvay after dessert; because, 
as ]\radlle. (^juinaiilt sagaciously rmnarks, “ Wlien c ■'e’s 
(dhows are on the table, one can talk Avhatever comes 
uppermost.” Tlui conversation passes on to consider the 
basis of morals and of religion, Avhile sentiments are 
(expressed (an (thbe being characteristically the coarsest 
of all) Avhich even shocked frank Madame d’E]unay, 
Avho felt the oi)mions “rather strong to be spokem in 
])rest‘nce of ladies who res])(3ct(Hl themselves ;” Avbile at 
the atheistic remarks (jf 8t Tiambert, Tlousseau angrily 
thriiateiied to 1(311 V(i. “One hour of cojivc^rsation,” says 
Madame d’Epinay, “ (jpens one’s ideas, and giv(3S more 
satisfaction than almost all the books T hav(i ('ver read.” ^ 
It certainly opens one’s eyes. 

Ikiron d’TIolbach, whose matoialistic ‘System of iS’a- 
turo ’ app(‘ared in 1770, was one of the best of Imsts. He 
had a good cook, and excellent Avine, and iiiAuh^d the 
most able guests, Avho uttered freely every dangerous 
oj^inion round his table, Avluire they complained Avith 
^ Madame d’Epiiiay’s M^moires, i.^ 220. 
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much freedom of language that they lived in a country 
where} there was no freedom of s])(^ech. It was reckoned 
a proof of the popularity of the parties of Earon d’Hol- 
hach — the “ mditre (V hotel of philosophers ” — that guests 
who came at 2 o’clock to dinner stayed till 7 or 8 in 
tlie evening. Here were D’Alembert, pleasant and lively, 
discussing everything in his thin, shrill voice ; and Eay- 
nal, most garrulous and iiupiisitive of ahhrs, boring 
friends in his dreadful provincial accent, and seeking 
ideas for his bold ‘ History of the Two Indies,’ which 
in 1772 astonished the world, and formed with the 
( lospels and Kousseau’s writings tlie favourite reading of 
Marat. Hero were Grimm, the able literary correspondent 
for long years of kings, the most ITencli of Germans, 
the most cool and clear-sighted of c.ritic-s ; and Abbe 
( raliani, secretary to the Neapolitan Embassy, dwarf, wit, 
and bufibon, who loved the society of Paris, which he 
fondly called tin} Caj'r- de VKnrope. Here were Diderot, 
as eager about tlie details of an iron foundry as about 
the comedies of Tm’ence, vidiemently absorbing the con- 
versation, and always gesticulating, as he puts his hands 
<‘xcitedly on the knees of whomsoever he favours with 
his talk (even Catherine of Kussia com])laiued that her 
impcirial knees got black and blue, and placed the table 
before her for safety); and Holvetius, the generous 
wealthy ex-farmer-gmieral, who, though he had joined 
in the liberal encyclopedic movement in Paris, was 
hated by his peasants in the country, who broke his 
windows, ravagcid his property, and forced him, when 
engaged in sport, to protect himself by a troop of 
armed gamekeejii'rs. Here was found Eousseau, who, 
though he bluntly had refused to go to D’Holbacli’s 
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lioiise, saying You are too rich,” afterwards went, 
and sullenly listened to the sceptical talk he hated, 
and sometimes played over to the party the airs and 
sang with ineflicient voice tlie songs of the ‘‘Devin 
du Village.” Eesides society at private houses there 
was socitity at cafes. Itousseau often went to the Cafe 
de la Eegciiice, the resort of philosophers and literary 
men, where D’Alembert and Diderot met almost every 
day, really to talk over their schemes, but ostensibly to 
play chess on that board where are the only “bishops” 
it was then safe to attack, and the only “kings” it was 
safe to check. lie was to be seen also at the Cafe de 
Procope, opposite the Theatre Eran(;ais, where artists, 
actors, and dramatists assembled in the evenings, \nd 
where, after the theatre Avas closed, they discussed each 
noAV Avork and play. In such society, amongst such 
friends, Eoussoau lived in Paris. 

After two months’ imprisonment Diderot got out of 
A^iiicennfis, chiefly through the inlhience of l)ooksellers 
Avho Avere Jiuxious for the progress of the Encyclopedia, 
the first volume of Avhich was rc^ady to a 2 )pear. "J'his 
Avork, projected in 1745 ]>y Diihsrot, ami wliich, Avith 
tin; co-operation of D’Alembert, Avas o(ampying all Ids 
time, began in 1751 its famous career, giving the boldest 
views on jdiilosophy, })olitics, and science, and presenting 
criticism Avhich struck at the root of all the pernicious 
institutions and customs of Erance. The revolutionary 
spirit of the Encyclopedia, with its keen hatred of the 
privileges of the iio])ility, the monarchy, and the church, 
appears in every volume : it pervades an article on tluj 
Taxes, or on Toleration, reveals itself in a definition of 
the word “ Journeyman,” and lurks even in a paper on 
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‘‘ Anagrams.” Eousseaii, besides contributing an essay 
on music, also wrote in 1753 an article on Political 
Economy, wliich is full of bis intense democratic feeling. 
Here we find no such discussions as we associate with 
this subject, — nothing on rent, or currency, or production. 
Instead of tliese matters we find the d(jctrines that the 
law must be the expression of the will of the people ; that 
in order to have good citizens, children should be edu- 
cated together by tlio State in “the midst of equality,” 
and taught “ the maxims of the general will that tlH3re 
should be no “ privileged ” classes, no extremes of poverty 
and wealth : that the taxes sliould be impos(3d, not on 
the poor, but on the rich ; not on the necessities of life, 
but on luxuries; not on corn and salt, but on livery, 
equi])ages, mirrors, chandeliers, and mansions; not on 
the iiuiustrioiis classes, but on the idle professions, moun- 
tebanhs, singers, and actors. By these means, Kousseau 
argues, tlie best of sumptuary laws woidd 1)0 formed, 
and there would soon be less inequality of fortune, 
fewer idle ranks in towns, and less desertion of the 
country by the rich. 

“ All the advantages of society, are they not for the power- 
ful and the rich ? All the lucrative posts, are they not lilled 
by them alone ? All the privileges, all the exemptions, are 
they not reserved for them ? If a man of position robs his 
creditors or commits other acts of lascality, is he not sure 
of impunity? Are not all the blows he distributes, all 
the violences he commits, the very murders and assassina- 
tions of which he is guilty, hushed up and forgotten in a 
few months? But let this man. himself be robbed, and the 
whole police set to work, and woe to the poor innocent man 
whom they suspect. If he has to pass a dangerous place, 
escorts scour the countiy. If a noise is made at his gate, at 
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li word all is silent. If the axle of liis coach breaks, every- 
body runs to help him. If a carter crosses his path his 
attendants are ready to knock him down, while fifty decent 
pedestrians going on business might be crushed rather than 
a lazy rascal be stopped in Ids coach. All these attentions 
do not cost him a sou ; they are the rights which belong to 
the rich man. How different with the poor! The more 
lie needs humanity, the more society refuses it to him. If 
there are corvees to make, recruits required, it is he who has 
the preference. He always bears, besides his own burdens, 
those from which his rich neighbour is exempt. ... 1 
think him a lost man if he has the misfortune to liave an 
Jionest heart, a pretty d/uighter, and a 2 )owerfiil neiglibour.^’ 

Such scenes as h(‘ here refers to he had himself 
oftem witnessed. A man of the peoide liimself who 
had scon their suirerings and exjierienced their k’nd- 
ncss, having often shared their scanty food, and been 
sheltered in their wretched huts at nights, he well 
could sympathise with the jioor. The jx^asantry in 
(‘Very province were imjioverished and ojipressed. 'fhey 
wciie. wretched and emaci«at(‘d, living in huts that had 
no windows, clad in rags, (mating black bread, and 
drinking as a bev(‘ragc Avate.r poun^d over husks. Yet 
these were the 2HH)ple who jiaid taxi‘S from which the 
nobles and rich ecclesiastics were exean^it. The 
the gabdle or salt-bix, the tithes, the ,^ctrineuri(il dues, 
the wine-tax, the jioll-tax, all (irushed the.m; more than 
a half of their (‘arnings was wrung from them by tax- 
gatherers ; a (piarter of the year was takcTi in forced 
labour (cony'es) on the highway, to keep roads smooth 
fur the coaches of the rich; their grain was devoured 
by swarming flocks of pigeons from the dovecots of 
their i(U‘d ; their fences and crojis were destroyed by 
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deer and boars kept for the chase; their sons were 
taken from the fields and sent to the army, where 
they lived in company with the refuse of society, or 
deserted to increase the criminal class. 

At the very time Kousseau wrote his essay there was 
famine in nearly every province of France, as indeed tlier(‘. 
had been constantly throughout the whole century, ‘‘ the 
people eating grass like sheep and dying like flies.” Mean- 
while the noblesse lived in ease, hearing with tranquillity 
of riots and outrages, of famishing crowds in the far-off 
■ provinces, which were liecoming more barren, less culti- 
vated than in the middle ages. Some men were warm- 
hearted enough to pity such widespread, deep-seated 
miseny, and were cool-headed enough to see to what a 
terrible cud it all tended, and what a dreadful retribu- 
tion would overtake society. “ When the people no 
longer feiir anything they arc everything,” wrote D’Ar- 
genson. He saw that the imitcrials were conihustiblo. “A 
disturbance,” he wrote in 1751, at the time Ilousseau was 
thinking the sjinie, — “ a disturbance may give place to a 
revolt, and the revolt to a comph^te revolution, when real 
tribunes of the people may bo elected, and the king and 
his ^linisters be dospinledof their excessive power to do 
harm.” Whihi the poor were d(‘.spoiled the noblesse 
privileged umhu' this ‘‘spendthrift anarchy” of Louis 
XY., and while a populace famislie<l, favour it(js wen; 
loaded at their expense with pensions and places — 
from royal mistresses and needy aristocrats, who re- 
ceived millions, down to men like that M. Duerot, 
who, Camille Lesmoulins said, “received a pension 
of 1700 livres for his services as hairdresser to Made- 
moiselle d’Artois, who died at three years old, before 
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she had any hair.’’ It is not wonderful that a nature 
like llousseau’s should he stirred by all these iniqui- 
ties. Ilis heart was fierce against a selfish aristocracy. 
One day he said to Madame d’Epinay : “ The hojie of 
another life makes me endure the atrocities which are 
committed in cold blood by tlie great, whose happiness is 
not troubled by them, and who, from caprice or for frivol- 
ous amiiseiiKiiit, cause the despair and misery of many 
millions of men Avhoni they should render happy. I 
am not of a fiirocious nature, but when I see there is no 
justice in this world for these monsters, I please myself 
by thinking there is a h(‘.ll for them.” 

Eousseau was busy during 1753 denouncing litera- 
ture, and constantly writing, scoffing at the fasi ' on- 
able world, and constantly in society. This year no 
achieved a great success by his operatic piece, the 
“Devin dii Village,” which was first played at Fon- 
tainebleau, and for this performance he got 100 louis. 
Tlieri; were present in the eager theatre the king and 
queiiii and all their Court, Louis XV. sitting beside 
Madame do Pompadour. The author, with umdiaven 
beard, ill-trimmed wig, and poor attire', listened to the 
remarks of spectators round liini with inexpressible 
delight ; and as lady-lips murmured, “ d’his is charming ! ” 
“This is ravishing ! ” the luiart of »Tean Jacques beat 
wildly, and he fain would have caught Avith his lips the 
tears of joy Avhich fell from his eyes. That evening he 
Avas commanded to appear before the king next day, 
Avith the implied certainty of gaining a pension. Upon 
this tremors of shyness and fear overcame him at the 
thought; for “ hoAV could he accept a pension without 
hn’feltiiig his boasted independence 1” Accordingly he 
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suddenly disappeared from Court next morning on plea 
of ill-liealtli, and gained tlic anger of Diderot, and 
general censure for his foolish and cliurlish conduct. 
“ The Village Sorcerer,^’ when played in Paris, was ex- 
ceedingly successful; its bright, fresh, unconventional 
airs cauglit the popular car. ^radanio de l*ompadour 
herself played the part of Colin at Bellevue, and the 
king, “ with the worst voice in his kingdom,” sang all 
day long — 

“ J’ai perdu mon serviteur, 

J’ai perdu tout mon boiilicur ; 

Colin me delaisse.” 

The lively airs delighted society, which was not sorry 
to have a little change even from the operas of 
Pameau and Lulli wliich had so long charmed them ; 
whil(^, under the sharp teaching of Jean Jaccpies, the 
orchestra for once ceased to be noisy. Horace Walpole, 
in Paris, writing in 17G5, says: ‘‘The Preiich opera 
which I have heard to-night disgusted me as much as 
ever, the nnjre so for Ixdng followed by the ‘ Devin dii 
Village,’ which shows that they can sing without crack- 
ing the drum of one’s oar.” Musical taste, however, lias 
its caprices, and a time came wlnni the public tired of the 
once delightful ballad airs. Tlie last time the 2 )ioce 
was performed was in 1823, when it was hissed ; and a 
periwig having bemi Hung on the. stage, it was laughed 
and yawned out of fame. With us it ling(‘rs still in the 
only too familiar air called Eousseau’s Dream,” which 
is an inaccurate reproduction of a pantomime tune in 
the opera. 

Eousscau was not so successful with his little comedy 
Narcisse,” which he had written at Charniettes. It 
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was played anonymously at the Tli4itre Frangais, and 
was received indifferently, while he professes to have 
been so weary of it that he could hardly sit out the 
representation. Going across the street to the Cafe de 
Procope, when it was over, he found others as weary as 
himself discussing it, and he exclaimed, “ The piece is 
a failure, and it des(U’ved to fail. It is by Kousseau of 
Geneva, and I am that Itousseau !” 

lie was soon involved in eager controversy. Tln^ 
])revious year an Italian operatic company had come to 
I*aris, and performed the works of Pm’golesi and other 
foreign composers, fn a short while Parisians were in 
liot discussion as to the relative merits of Italian and 
French music. Society was divided into two hostile, oar- 
ties, and the rival sets took their station in difhjrent paits 
of the Opera-house, one und(U’ the queen’s box, tlie other 
under tlie king’s, whence they were called h rohi de ht 
rdiiCy and le coin du roi. For a long time not a little 
of the operatic music, most of the orchestral perform- 
ances, and the whole style of singing, had struck some 
foreigners as hy no means charming; and we find Gray 
the poet, writing in 1739 from Paris, laughing at “the 
mewing and frightful yel lings of the singers,” “tin*, 
cracked voices trilling divisions of two not(is and a half 
accompani('d by an orcliestra of hum-strums.” At the 
present juncture Grimm issued a witty hroclmre in 
favour of the Italians; and now Uousseau, who perhaps 
Icnew more about Italian music than any other man 
in Prance, pulilished his scatldng “Letter on French 
Music ” on the same side, adding enormously to the 
excitement. Bluntly he sums up : — 

“ I believe that I have shown that there is neither measure 
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nor melody in France, because its language is not susceptible 
of it; that the French song is a continued braying; that the 
harmony of it is brutal ; that the French airs are not airs ; 
that the French recitative is not recitative. Whence I con- 
clude that the French have no music, and cannot have any; 
or that, if they have, so much the worse for them.” 

The quarrel between Parliament and clergy was at 
this time at its height; Parliament had just been exiled, 
the social ferment was general, and everything tended 
towards insurrection, as Rousseau says, yet “ when my 
pamphlet appeared, from that moment every otlier (quarrel 
was forgotten : the perilous state of French music was 
the only thing with which the public was engaged, and 
the insurrection was against myself.” The excitement 
was immense in Parisian society. His letter drew 
forth innumerable rejdies; he fully exi:)ected to be 
banishi^d ; the indignant orchestra of the opera, which 
resented his drilling of them when rehearsing his 3!)rvin 
du Yillage,” burned him in effigy. “It is not surpris- 
ing,” said Jean Jacques, quietly, “that they shouhl 
now burn me, since they have so long tortured me.” 

Though the controversy left as results an increased 
taste for Italian music, and a softer style of execution of 
the music of Fiance, some years after, Goldoni the dram- 
atist was present one night at the opera in Paris, with its 
beautiful scenery and ballet ami its still noisy music, 
and when asked wffiat he thought of it, he could only 
reply, laughing, “ It is paradise for the eyes, and hell 
for the ears.” 
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CTTAPTEE IV. 

DISCOURSE ON INEQUALITY. 

In tliis year, 1753, tlie Academy of Dijon announced as 
tlio subject of a prize essay, ‘‘What is the Origin of 
[ncqiiality among !Men ; and is it authorised by I^at’iral 
Law ? ” and Eousseau was encouraged by his former suc- 
cess to try again. To think over the matter, he went 
for some da 3 \s to St Germain with TlienVsc. 'Jlie 
weather was beautiful; and wandering in the woods 
for long hours, lie thought out his work. Tliere, Ik*. 
says, “ I sought for and found the image of the primi- 
tive ag(;s, of wdiich I boldly traced the history ; I con- 
founded the mis(*rab]e falsolioods of men, and comparing 
the* artificial man with the man of natun', I darcid to 
show them, in their pretended improvement, the real 
source of their miseries.^' The essay did not gain tln^ 
priz(j, but, wlnai j^ublished in 1751, added to tlie fame 
of Jean Jactpies in society, wdiich were discovering in tlie 
Genevese music-teacher, copyist, and composer, a master 
of Frcncli prose, of striking (doipience and daring inde- 
pendence. The most refined society of Euro])e read tlie. 
powerful pages, which told tliein they were hopelessly 
degenerated from the savage state, with as little resent- 
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nicnt and as much pleasure as tlic English public of our 
day read the sombre pages of Carlyle, which inform 
them, in contemptuous statistics, that they are so many 
millions — “ mostly fools.” As wo read the writings of 
Eousseau, so bitter against the ricli, the great, the 
Ic'-arned, and the brilliant, amongst whom he mingled, 
and remember his own inability to join with ease and 
vivacity in their company, we arc led almost to suspect 
lliat by his animosity, he was avenging himself on 
society for his incapacity to be social. Would ho 
have hated the great so much, if, like Marmontel and 
Voltaire, he had felt at home with them? It would be 
iiiterostiiig to speculate how much the great revolution- 
ary movement — which owes so iiiiich to Iiousseau’s 
violent teaching — would have beem changed if he had 
had mure (iase of manner, ujid more alertness of wit in 
society, in the glittering circles of l^aris, which lie hated 
chii;fly because lie feared them. 

In his Discourse on Incipiality, Eousseau condemns 
the social state as the source of the corruption of 
mankimi, and of all the hateful inecpialities of for- 
liine and condition; and in opposition to the vicious 
state of civilisation, he turns in praise to the innocent 
state of the primitive man. The natural state,” as 
described by Eousseau, was not the enlightened “golden 
age ” of whicli poets since Th'siod Jiad sung, with melo- 
dious inaccuracy, and whicli Pope had a few years be- 
fore pieLured in his “Essay on jMan,” declaring that 
in piety and purity “ the state of nature was the reign 
of God.” Oil t(io contrary, the primitive man whom 
he admires is a being without intelligence, religion, or 
language, and with the mere physical desires of a 
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brute. He pictures liiin sleeping under trees or in 
dens, learning liow to gi^t food and safety by imitating 
the beasts, with no signs save gestures and cries, mat- 
ing with a female as do the wild animals, and, like 
tJiem, “not able to recognise his own offspring,’^ who 
leave the mother wlnm old enough to do without her. 
In fact, at a low(n’ state even than what anthropologists 
call the “ stone age,” Kousseaii sees the true golden age, 
because then, he maintains, men were more healthy, 
more free and innocent, than tlu; civilised man. He even 
suggests “that the man should bo honoured who first 
taught tlie Oroonoko Indians the use of bandages, wliich 
they apply to the temples of tlieir childnm, and .diich 
secures them at least some degree of tlieir imbecJlity and 
original hap])iiiess.” Rousseau^s perverse doctrine is a 
curious parody of theological dogma. Equally with his 
countryman Calvin, he sees in the de])ravity of man the 
result of a “fall” from inimitive innocence; but wliile 
the theologian looked on man in an original state iis en- 
dowed with intelligence, and made in the image of God, 
the theorist looks ba(‘k with regret on man in an original 
state as endowed with stupidity, and made in the image 
of a brute. 

By long stages, which Itoiisseau details with much 
minuteness and great ingimuity, but by pure conjectures, 
language was formed, industries grew, family life sprang 
up, and those processes took place which “made man 
bad by making him social.” Chief of these is the insti- 
tution of property — dire source of misery and inequalit}'. 
The argument liere is based on the passage in Pascal’s 
‘ dlioughts : ’ “ ‘ This dog is mine,'^ said these poor 
children; ‘this is my place in the sun.’ Hero is the 
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>)eginning and image of the usurpation of the whole 
earth.” In a similar way Eoiisseau argues, — forgetting, 
however, that the simple notion of property must have 
been formed by the first child, instead of lying dormant 
for long ages, as he supposes : “ The first who, having 
enclosed a piece of ground, began to think of saying, 

‘ This is mine,’ and found people simple enough to 
believe him, was the true founder of society. What 
crimes, what wars and murders, what miseries and hor- 
rors would have been spared the human race by him 
who, seizing the stakes and filling up the ditch, had 
cri(jd to his fellows, ‘Beware of listening to this im- 
postor ; you are lost if you forget that the fruits are for 
all, and the earth belongs to none.’” 

1'h(‘- ha])piest stage of all, in the opinion of Kousseau, 
is that half-way between the indolence of the first ages 
and the petulant activity of modmii selfishness, — that 
period when men in savage life had s(d-tled abodes, were 
content with their mud huts, their atone hatc,h(;ts, their 
dress of wild b<iasts’ skins, and ornaments of feathers and 
shells ; and when tliey “ districted themselves to work 
which each could do for himself.” The example of the 
modern savages, to wliom he attributes qualities of hu- 
manity and sinc(‘rity lacking in soeddy, confirms him 
in the notion that this was tlui “true youth of the 
Avorld,” and that all progress since has led to “ the 
perfection of tlu^ man and the decrepitude of the rac(‘.” 
In lauding thus the condition of the savage, it must 
be remembered he only followed the practice of his 
age, Avhich idealised the barbarian, and endowed him 
Avith all imaginary virtues and simplicity. Potts and 
dramatists Avere constantly putting in the mouths of 
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Peruvians and Indians the noblest sentiments and the 
finest rhetoric. “ Eeturn to nature and the maimers of 
Otaheite is tlie toast proposed hy St Lambert amidst 
applause at a supper-party; and theorists forgot that 
their ‘‘noble savage” was as unlike the bloodthirsty 
Dahoman and the filthy Hottentot as Watteau’s dainty 
and bedimpled shepherdesses were unlike the rustic 
reality. Wo are told by the essayist how the mo- 
ment one man had need of another, ecpiality disap- 
peared ; how agriculture and working of metals were 
arts which ruined mankind; how the institution of 
property awakened knavery, jealousy, ambition, and 
strife, and caused tlie usurpations of the rich, and 
the thefts of the poor, and tlie wild passions of all. 
Jly precarious titles only could any possessions be liL-ld 
by the rich, or even by the industrious. They might 
say, “ This is mine, for I built this wall ; I gained this 
land by my own labour.” “ Who marked out the linos ^ ” 
it may be replied; “and on what ground do you de- 
mand to be paid the price of labour which was never 
imposed upon you ? Do you not know that thousands 
of your brothers iierish or suffer from want of that of 
which you have too much, and that there is necessary a 
distinct consent of the whole race before you can appro- 
priate any that is beyond your share of the common 
substance 1 ” 

“ Pressed by necessity, the rich, to defend themselves, con- 
ceived the most ingenious plan which ever entered the human 
mind — that of employing on their own behalf the very forces 
which attacked them, and of turning their enemies into de- 
fenders. . . . ‘Unite with us,’ they said to the poor, ‘to 
secure the weak from oppression, to restrain the ambitious, 
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to assure to each the possession that belongs to him. . . . 
In a word, instead of turning our strength against each 
other, let us place ourselves together, all under one supreme 
jjower which governs us according to wise laws, wliich 
defends all members of the association, repels common 
enemies, and preserves us in everlasting concord.^ All hasten 
under the yoke in order to secure their freedom. . . . 

Such was the origin of society and of laws, which, for the 
benefit of a few ambitious men, subjected henceforth all 
luaiildnd to labour, to servitude and misery.” 

We have here the idea which lies at the root of com- 
inuiiisni ; ■ the principle which is coiidonscd in the sen- 
tence of Erissot : La propriete exclusive est un vol 
dans la nature,” which was repeated by Proudhon in his 
favourite maxim — ‘‘property is theft.” With eloquent 
theorising, which takes with the writer the place of 
historical knowledge, Kousseau traces the supposed order 
in which, from democracy to despotism, forms of gov- 
ernment cliange, as men become more enslaved, ls so- 
ciety becomes more insincere, selllsh, and corrupt, until 
despotism rears its hideous head, devouring all that is 
good, and destined to overthrow finidly all law^s and 
people. AVith these significant words the Discourse 
ends : “ It is manifestly contrary to the law of nature, 
however defined, that a child should command an old 
man ; that an imbecile should h’ad a wise man ; that a 
handful of people should abound with superfluities, while 
a famishing multitude is without even iiecessities.” 

These final words were repeated with terrible intensity 
of purpose forty years later in the revolutionary clubs of 
Paris, and in the publications which daily stirred the 
hates and hopes of the mob; they ring out again in 
the fierce incitements of Marat, in 179,2, to the hungry 
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crowds : The heir to the throne has no right to dine 
when you lack bread. Assemble yourselves in troops, 
present yourselves at the N'ational Assembly, and demand 
that at once they assign subsistence on the national goods. 
If they refuse, unite in an army, divide the lands and 
wealth of the wretches who have buried their gold to 
reduce you by famine to submit to the yoke.” Althougli 
Alorelly, in the year after Eousseau wrote, in his ‘ Coth^ 
of Nature,’ argued also that vices spring from private 
property, and the Abb6 dc Mably years later also main- 
tained that landed property was the source of uncMjual 
fortunes and of the vices of the rich and the mist'ry of 
the poor, it was the brilliant rlujtoric of Eoussoai^ and 
not the argument of these more consistent sociaTst 
writers, which caught the attention of the age. 

Though tlie author spoke so wildly in his Discourse, 
he proved himself able to speak measuredly in argument 
with opponents; and in the controversy roused by his 
treatise he met assailants with great adroitness. When 
it was argued against him that a social state was really the 
natural state, hcdiig the issue of man’s constitution, and 
consequently the result of the laws of God, ho ro])lied^ 
that disease is natural also, and therefore f;(pially in ac- 
cordance with divine will; but you do not blaiiui a man 
who objects to disc^ase, and tries to an*est decjiy. “ Do not 
forget that society is natural to mankind as deca’cpitude 
is to man ; that arts, laws, and governments are neces- 
sary to races as crutches to the old ; (ind the state of 
society being the extreme term at which men can arrive 
either sooner or later, it is not useless to show them the 
danger of going too quickly, and the miseries of a condi- 
1 Lcttre a Pliilopolis (Bonnet). 
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tion which they mistake for perfection.” But nowhere 
in his writings does ho show how this tide of inequality 
can he stemmed; and he himself could evince no return 
to primitive simplicity except the unfortunate point of 
“ not being able to recognise his own children.” Amidst 
the controversy and commotion stirred by his Discourse, 
Itousseau received a letter of characteristic compliment 
from Voltaire in return for a copy of the work. “No 
one,” he wTote, “ has ever employed so much intellect in 
trying to make us beasts. It makes one long to walk 
on four ])aws when one reads your book. However, as 
I have for sixty years lost the habit of doing so, un- 
fortunately it is impossible to learn again. I leave 
that pleasure for others more wortliy of it than you 
or I.” 

Iii Juno 1754 B'jiisseau set out for Geneva with 
Th6r{?se, glad, he says, to be rid for a little while of the 
uncongenial J'.tmosphere of Paris. lie found so little 
opemness oi heart and frankness in the intercourse even 
of In': friends, that he sighed after an abode in the 
country. “ The cabals of men of letters, the want of can- 
dour in their books, and the air of imporijince they gave 
themselves in the world, were odious to me.’^ On his 
way to Geneva, he went out of his course to see again 
Madame do Warens. Thirteen years had gone since last 
he had met her, and now he found her the mere wreck 
of her former self — miserable, old, poor, degraded. “ I 
saw her,” Jean Jacques exclaims, — “good God ! in wliat 
debasement ! TVliat remained of her former virtue ? TVas 
this the same j\radame de Warens, once so brilliant, to 
whom the Cure Ponteverre had given me recommen- 
dations? My heart was broken.” He gave his old 
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maman, so altered, so wretched, all the little money 
he could conveniently spare, and pressed her to join 
her lot with his and Theresc’s. Only once more did 
he see her again. She set off to visit liini in Geneva, 
and lie saw her at Grangecanal — she being unable 
to complete her journey from want of means, which 
Jean Jacques, liowever, did something to siqqjly. A 
little diamond ring was the only jewel the poor 
creature had left, and this she took from her finger 
to put on Therese’s, who, howewer, instantly returned 
it, wliile she kissed with tears the generous old hand. 
Eight years after, she died, neglected and miserable, and 
was buried in the burying -ground of Lemons, ab.w(? 
Chambery, on July 30, 1762, — having, according to the 
Register of the Parish Church of St Pierre do Lemons, 
^Clied yest(^rday at t(ui okdock, like a good Christian, 
and fortified by the last sacraments, aged about sixty- 
three/’ 1 

In Geneva, Rousseau was welcomed with enthusiasm 
by the citizens, who hailed tlie return of the fellow- 
townsman who had left it as a vagabond apjircntice 
at the ago of sixteen, and returned as a world-famed 
writer at the age of forty-two. They heaped such 
honour as they could \ipon him, and he soon felt re- 
gret that his being a Roman Catholic by profession 
lost him his right of being a citizen of a town which 
he honoured as a republican, and loved as a patriot. 
He resolved to re-enter the Protestant faith, and thus 
become again a citizen. It was no difficult moral feat 
this conversion. lie never had believed in the Catholic 
Church, which he had entered througlf policy; and al- 
1 Arthur Young’s Travels, p. 258. 
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though, he did not hold the tenets of the Calvinistic 
faith, he held ‘‘ that the Gospel being the same for all 
Christians, and the ground of dogma being different only 
where it tries to explain what cannot be understood, it 
belongs to each sovereign to fix both the worsliip and 
this unintelligible dogma, and that it is the duty of each 
citizen to follow the worship and admit the doctrine jue- 
scribcd by law.” Ho therefore put himself under tlie 
instruction of the pastor of the parish where he lived, 
made profession of the Protestant faith, received the 
Communion, and was now privileged to call himself by 
that title of '^citizen of Geneva” of which he was so 
j)roud, which he inscribed on all his works, and to 
wliicli his writings gave such significance. Charmed by 
the ciithusiasni of his reception, he resolved to settle 
in G(meva, and leave for ever the cabals and artifices 
of Parisian society. Meantime, after a visit of four 
months, he returned to Paris, and there busied him- 
self with the proof-sheets of the ‘Discourse on tlui 
Inequality of Mankind,’ which, to avoid the censors of 
the French press, lie got printed in Holland. Soon his 
resolution to settle in Geneva died out. Ho thought 
his Discourse, which ho dedicated to his Eepublic of 
Geneva, was coldly received, and had made him enemies; 
and further, he hated being near Voltaire, who was, he 
felt, corrupting the citizens by his insidious ways and 
vicious teaching, while living at Les Dflices, at the very 
gate of Geneva. 

Whatever perplexity ho may have felt, and whatever 
may have been the real reasons of his not returning to 
Geneva, the strongest surely was the prospect of a homo 
in the country offered to him, which would take him 
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away from the crowd, the coteries of Paris, and all the 
artificial manners and sceptical babble of its society. 
Before lie went to Geneva, he had been staying with 
Madame d^Epinay at Chevrctte; and one day as they 
walked togetlier they came to a part of the jiark bordering 
the forest of Montmoremiy, where there was a house, all 
out of repair, surrounded by fruit-trees. It was solitary, 
the situation was pretty, and Eousseau exclaimed, “ All, 
madame, what a delightful abode ! Here is a refuge 
made for me.” Nothing more was said, but on his 
return from Geneva lie was again at Chevrette, and, as 
he with his friend \valke(l to the same spot, he was 
astonished to see the broken - down cottage now a 
])r(itty, neatly furnished house. ]\radamo d’E])ina;, said 
to him, ‘‘.My bear, here is your refuge. It is ;)OU 
who have chosen it, and it is friendship which offeTs 
it to you.” Eousseau was deeply touched at such 
kindness, and batlunl her hand in te.ars, and after 
some delay, and not too graciously, he accepted the 
!!() longed to live in the quiet country, for, as 
he says — 


“ I was so weary of drawing - rooms, of fountains, of 
howers, of fiower-beds, and of the still more tiresome people 
Avho showed them to me; and was so overwhelmed with 
pamphlets, harpsichords, cards (tri), dull witticisms, insipid 
airs, petty story-tellers, and great suppers, that when I spied 
a poor simple hawthorn thicket, a hedge, a farmstead, a 
meadow ; when ])assing through a hamlet I caught the 
smell of a good chcvril omelette ; when I heard in the 

1 Madame d’Epiuay’s version of the story is different, thongli 
Uonsseau’s more romantic account represents Madame d’Epinay’s 
kindness in even a more favourable manner tJian her own. 
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distance the rustic refrain of the song of sheplierds, — I sent 
to the devil all the rouge, furbelows, and perfumery, and 
regretting a jdain dinner and coninion wine, I would gladly 
have pommelled both Mons. the cook and Mons. the mas- 
ter who made me dine when I sup, and sup when I go 
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THE HERMITAGE. 

On the 9th of Ajiril 1756, Koiisseau departed with im- 
patience for his now home. jMiidamo d’Epinay b. ')ught 
Jean Jacques, Therise, and old JMadame lo Vasseur in 
licr coach ; while a farmer carted their simple furniture. 
Wlnai they came to the end of the road, the old 
woman, nearly seventy, heavy and unable to walk, was 
carried along the i)ath through the forest in a chair, 
weeping with pleasure ; whilo Jean Jacques walked 
silently, with his head down, as if he had nothing to 
do with the party. Xow, however, that ho was at the 
Hermitage, he was at peace. 

‘‘ Although the weather was cold, and even snow still }i\y 
on the ground, the earth began to spring, violets and prim- 
roses had apjDeared, tlie buds had begun to shoot, and the 
very night of iny arrival was marked by the first song of the 
nightingale, which made itself heard almost under my win- 
dow, in a wood that touched the liouse. After a light sleep, 
forgetting, when I awoke, that I was transplanted, I still 
thought myself in the Eue de Grenellc, when suddenly this 
singing made me start, and I exclaimed in my transport, ‘At 
last my wishes are fulfilled ! ’ . . . There was not a path, 
a copse, a corner in the neighbourhood of my house, that 1 
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did not visit next day. The more I examined this charming 
retreat, the more I felt it made for me. This solitary rather 
than wild spot carried me in fancy to the end of the world. 
It had touching beauties which are but seldom found near 
cities; and never, if suddenly transported here, could any 
one have imagined himself only four leagues from Paris.” ^ 

llis transports calmed, he soon set to work, for all he 
had was the sum of 2000 francs produced by his writings. 
The mornings he spent in copying music, in tlie afternoon 
walking in tlic forest of JMontmorency, always carry- 
ing paper and pencil, for he could only think when 
ho walked, and he wrote host in the open air. ‘‘The 
moment I stop,^^ he says, “ E cease to think, and as soon 
as I am in motion again my head resumes its work.” 
lie composed with difficulty, and sustained thought was 
an agony to him ; and as ideas or phrases occurrcid to 
liim ho would jot them dowm, and ])ofore they w^ere used 
they were altered painfully again and again. lie v^as 
l)usy with several projects. A great work on ‘ Political 
Enstitutions,' coiu^eived in Yeiiice, and wliich, although 
he had been occupied mn^gularly for six years by the 
subject, he was destined never to finish : a work on 
‘ Sensitive ^lorality,^ intended to show how ])hysical cir- 
cumstances, climate?, colours, and food, act on the body, 
and ultimately on the mind; and another on ‘Educa- 
tion,’ out of which ‘ Emile ’ grow, — took up liis thoughts 
ill Ills lonely Avalks. Besides all tliis, lie had to toil over 
an abstract of the Ahbo de Si Pierre’s works, at the in- 
stigation of jMadamo Dupin ; and as he had manuscripts 
intrusted to him, ho did not like to give up the task, 
though he found it intolerahlc. SEerely to read the pro- 

1 Coil ions, n. ix. 
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(luctions of the clever and copious Abbe was bad enough, 
but to arrange and digest twenty -three diffuse, wearisome 
volumes, full of crude suggestions, from a ‘‘Project to 
render Koads passable in Winter,” to a “Project to 
make Dukes and Peers useful,” or a “ Project to prevent 
Mendicancy,” was too much ; and Eousseau must have 
rejoiced when he got, in 1761, the Abbe's ‘Perpetual 
Peace ' safely published, and enabled the world again to 
read tliis impossilde ])roposition to have a European Diet 
to make peace over all the world. 

In the Hermitage time passed r^uietly with Eousseau, 
who thought out his books when the weather was fine,- 
and wrote at his ‘Dictionary of Music,' or c» oied, 
when it was raining. In summer, too, he saw much of 
Madame (FEpinay when she was at Chevrette. He 
was obliged to be at her summons, for she liked to see 
much of “her bear,” as she called him; and much he 
grumbled under the attentions of his kindly but in- 
judicious friend, who did not know how to manage a 
man who was angry at not being hdt alone, and yet 
complained that his friends never came to see him. 
Madame d’E])inay is described with no flattering pen 
by Eousseau : but we can see her, from Diderot's and 
her own descriptions, as little, elegant, and rather 
pretty, with long black curls flowing on her neck ; with 
a bright youthful face, black eyes full of pupiancy, 
and a manner full of grace and vivacity ; a woman with 
a kindly heart, a little folly, and a good deal of wit, 
who, because she liked being at her country-house for a 
few months surrounded by friends who reminded her of 
town, always believed she had a vocation for retirement. 
As for M. d'Epinay, who appeared seldom, he was an 
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iiiinioral man of tlie world, who let his wife do as she 
pleased so long as he was allowed to do as he liked, 
(ind is compactly described by Diderot as a man “ who 
bad spent 2,000,000 without saying one good thing or 
doing one good act.” lloiisseau, in his now position, 
did not care to be constantly at the call of his hostess, 
and did not feel at ease with her friends, for he disliked 
feeling himself a ciplier in the company of agile talkers 
who came with Madame d’Epinay to Chevrette in sum- 
mer. We may also suppose he did not enjoy the sub- 
ordinate ])Osition of friend where ]>aron Grimm was 
favoured as a lover. “ I cannot endure lukewarmness,” 
he once wrote to Madame de Latour; “and I would 
mtlier be hated to the utmost by a thousand and loved 
to the same d(‘grco by one. Whosoever is not passion- 
ate!} devoted to me, is not wortliy of me.” Better than 
visiting at the ehah^au, ho liked writing by his open win- 
dow to the singing of the birds, only dreading the im- 
portunate visitors who distur])od his fancies and wasted 
his time. Starting with Ids dog, lie every day set ofV 
to spend hours and hours in the woods, indulging 
in th(5 sw(‘et day-dreams which took him away from 
a ]) 0 (*r and troublesome reality. J^eeing nobody in 
existence worth caring for, ho (mtored there into an 
ideal Avorld, peopicMl with vi' ioiiary friends, tender 
and true. 

“ I became so fond of Sviaring in the empyrean, in the 
midst of tlie charming objects with which I was surroninhMl, 
that I there passed hoii?s and days Jieedless of time ; and 
losing the remembrance of all other things, I Jiad scarcely 
eaten a morsel in haste before I was impatient to escape 
and run to regain my g-oves. When, n ady to depart for 
the enchanted world, J saw wretc}>ed mortals arrive, who 

F.c. — XVII. F 
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came to detain me on earth, I could neither conceal nor 
moderate my vexation ; and, no longer master of myself, I 
gave them so uncivil a reception that it might be called 
brutal.” 1 

Whenover lio got safe out of the house lie was happy. 

1 went then with more trancpiil step to some wild part 
of the forest, — some desert place where nothing showing the 
hand of man spoke of servitude and domination, — some 
shelter wliere I could believe myself the first to enter, and 
where no importunate third came to interpose between 
nature and myself. It was then that it seemed to unfold to 
my eyes an ever-new magnificence. The gold of the broom 
and the purple of the heather struck my eyes with a splen- 
dour that touched my heart ; the majesty of the trees which 
covered me with their shade, the delicacy of the shrubs 
which surrounded me, the astonishing variety of the glasses 
and flowers which I crushed under my feet, kept my mind 
ill a constant alternation of observation and admiration, and 
sometimes made me repeat to luyscdf, ‘ No ; Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.’ My imagi- 
nation did not leave long deserted a land so adorned. 1 
soon peopled it with beings according to my heart, and, 
chasing far olF opinion, prejudices, all factitious passions, I 
transported into the asylums of nature men worthy to in- 
habit them. I formed a charming society, of which I did not 
feel myself unworthy; I made for myself a golden age of 
fancy, and filled these lovely days with all the scenes of my 
life whicli h^ft ino sweet memories, and all those Avhich my 
heart could yet desire. ... So rolled on, in a continual 
delirium, the most charming days that any human being 
ever passed ; and when the setting sun made me think of retir- 
ing, astonished by the swiftness of time, I believed I had not 
enough employ eel my day, I thought of being able to enjoy 
yet more, and, to recover lost time, I said to myself, ^ I shall 
come back to-morrow.’ 2 


1 Confessions, B. ix. 


2 Third Letter to Malcslierbes. 
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In this state of exaltation the story of the ‘New Ileloise ' 
formed itself in his mind. He imagined two female 
friends, — one brown, the other fair ; one lively, and tlie 
other languishing. He imagined, further, a lover with 
virtues and faults like his own; he jdaced the scene 
near Yevay, full of the beauties of nature which had 
hllcd his heart years ago. He wrote the letters of which 
the novel is composed in an ecstasy of imagination, and 
with inexpressible delight, and in the first winter ho 
finished the first two parts of his romance. He got gilt 
paper to receive a fair copy of them, azure and silver 
powder to dry the ink, and blue ribbon to bind the 
slicets together, finding nothing dainty enough, he says, 
for the charming girls, on whom he doted like another 
Pygmalion. In the long evenings by the fireside, Jean 
JacqMcs, with (piivering voice, wmdd read aloud to 
Then'^se and licr mother, while liis cat purred, and liis 
dog “ Due ’’ snored in cosy duet beside him. Therfjse, 
Ijo.rildored by the sidcaidid ihapsodies and amorous 
(li;d<’ctics of St Jheux and Julie, would sigh sympa- 
thetically, though she said nothing; while the old 
Avoman, half dozing in her chair, and not understanding 
one AVurd, ahvays can- fully remarked, Avhen Jean Jaccpies 
paused, “ Monsieur, that is A'^ery lino.^^ The Avhole scene 
is admirable comely. I^evor ^ «id an author such a 
curiously uncongenial audience as Housseau, in his dull 
consort and her sordid mother, for those thrilling i)ages 
which Avere soca in touch the liearts of all society. 

AYhen in the, exciteuient of composition, lie li\"ed 
in an amoro us dreamland, while an entrancing reality 
came to giv(i substance to his shadoAvy loves. He had 
met Madame d’Houdebot, a sister of M. d’l.pinay, once 
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or twice. In tlio previous year she had once appeared 
at the Hermitage, and then disparted like a sweet vision. 
Again slie came one day in 17o7 on horseback, dressed 
in inan^s clothes, and from that hour Eousseau^s peace of 
mind was gone, and he was in love, he says, for the first 
time in his iife • 

‘‘The Comtesse d’Houdetot was nearly thirty years old 
[slie was really twenty-seven], and not handsome ; her face 
was marked with smallpox, lier complexion lacked delicacy ; 
she was short-sighted, and her eyes were rather round ; but 
she liad a youthful air notwithstanding, aiid Inn* expression, 
at once lively and gentle, was caressing; she liad a forest of 
long black hair in natural curls, which hung down to the 
waist. Her tigure was slight, and she had in all her move- 
numts a mingled awkwardness and grace. Her wit was 
natural and pleasing; gaiety, tlioughtlessiiess, anti naiveb't 
.were all liappily blended 

Such was the ohj(M*t on whom Jean Jacrpics centred 
all his heart. Every one agreed with him in liking 
Hadame d’Houdetot, her winning ways, her kindly, 
frank naturi'-, her sweetness of exi)ressioTi, which lighted 
up a ratlier sallow face, and which Ixuimed in lier eyes, 
wliich, it must 1 k 3 c.()iif(‘ssed, st^uinted even in these 
early days. Her best friends could not say she. was 
heantiful ; her worst friends — she had no enemies — did 
not deny slie was clunaniiig. The Comtesse had' been 
married against her will to a man for whom she never 
cared, and consoled herself by loving the iMarquis de St 
Lamlau’t, with all the fidelity which women in that age 
showtid to their lovt'vs instead of to tluur liiishaiuls. St 
Lambert was an officer in the Lorraine CJuards ; he was 
handsome, a xvit, and a “philosopher,” and afterwards 
a ])oct, who had the eminent distinction of snpidaiiting 
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Voltaire in tlie exacting affections of Madame dn OluV 
telet, and who had now forestalled Eoiisseau in the open 
iicart of JMadame d’Houdetot. JJoth her husband and 
her lover were now engaged in the war in Germany, 
Avhile she was living alone at Eauhonne, a few miles 
fj'oni tlie Hermitage. 

Eefore this time Jean Jacques ‘‘had been intoxicated 
with love wothout an object.” This intoxication lixe'd 
its(ilf on her, in whom ho saw all tla^ ]ierf(ictions with 
Avhich he had gifted the Julie of his imagination. He 
trembled as he spoke to lier, ho sighed as lie thought of 
lu'r ; he was in an ecstasy when she was near, in an agoiiy 
wlien she was away. He placed in niches of the trees 
those impassioned letters which he wrote so well, and 
wliich ho himscilf admired so mucli. Hover Avas a youtl) 
more madly in love than this solitary of forty -five. 
Duiiiig all this Ara<lame d’lloudetot never forgot her 
love for St Lamb(‘rt, and Avheii they met and wandered 
through the Avoods, or sat by the Avaterfall in the moon- 
light, Avhile Jean Jac<[ues .shoAved his love for her, sIk^ 
gently n^straiiK^d him, and talked <tf St Lanihei’t, as 
they sat iiand in hand, murmuring the SAveetest folly. 

“ One evening, after having supped together [at Eanbunne], 
AVe Avent to walk in the garden hy the dear moonlight. At 
tlie foot of the garden Avas a considerable copse, by Avhich 
Ave passed to a })ietty grove .lUented Avitli a Ctocade oi 
Avliich 1 had givcui lier the Idea, and Avhicli she cariied out. 
Immortal meiimry of innocence and joy ! It Avas in lliis 
gnwo that, seated Avith her Ujioii a seat of turf, under an 
acacia covered with flowers, I found, to render the eiuotioiis 
of my heart, a language • truly Avorthy of them. This Avas 
the first and tlie only time ol niy life ; hut I was euh- 
lime, if one cun so call everytliing agreeable and seductive 
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which the most tender and most ardent love can inspire 
in the heart of man. What intoxicating tears did I shed 
upon her knees ; how many did I make her shed in spite of 
herself ! At last, in an involuntary trans 23 ort, she exclaimed, 
‘ No ! never was man so lovable, and never did lover love 
like you. But your friend St Lambert hears us, and my 
heart cannot love twice.’ ” 

111 all these interviews, and in all these amorous pas- 
sages, while Eoiisscau thought her delightful, IVtadame 
d’Houdetot thought ho Avas mad — at any rate so she told 
her lover. “His madness must he very great,” re- 
marked St Lambert, “ if vshe can see it.” Tliese dreams 
and transports Avere at last interrupted. One day the 
recluse found the Countess sad, after a visit to ^aris, 
for St lianihert had been tohl of Avhat Avas going on, 
and the delightful dalliance and rajiturous correspond- 
ence must cease. Some time afterAvards the Icttims of 
Madame d’JIoudetot Avere at her request returned, but 
Avhen Jean Jacques asked his OAvn back, she re2)lied, to 
his discomfiture and incredulity, that they Avere burned. 
“ No ! ” he Avrites to the Avorld ; “ such letters as mine 
Avere to her, are never Hung into the hre. Those of ‘ Julie ’ 
have been found ardent ; heavens ! A\diat avouLI have 
been said of these ? No, no ; she Avdio can inspire such 
a passion, Avill never have the courage to burn the joroof 
of it. If these letters are not yet destroyed, and should 
they ever be made public, the Avorld Avill see hoAV I have 
loved.” Yet burned they really were. Lorty years 
afterwards a friend sat in the same famous grove Avith 
Madame dTIoudctot, then an ugly old lady, with a dread- 
ful squint, and a kindly, SAveet expression, and St 
Lambert then an irritable old gentleman — they lived 
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together till death — and they talked of the now worhh 
famed scene of long ago, and the letters of which 
Itousseau was so proud. The Countess said she had 
really burned all except four, which she liad sent to 
St Lambert. Turning to him, the friend asked after 
their fate. “Lurned too,” replied the superannuated 
l)hilosopher, with a smile and a grimace. Thus ended 
the old romance in the dullest of commonplace. 

Eousseau was soon torn by a passion less tender and 
more sordid, and he began to see (^nemics in his best 
friends. When he had, in 1756, resolved to stay in the 
country, the philosophers in Paris laughed at his resolu- 
tion. What in the eyes of eighteenth-century society 
could be more dreary, more wretched than the country, 
with no mlons to enter, no brilliant talkers to meet, no 
scamlal to liear, — where there were only dull woods to 
walk in when the weather was hue, and only dri 2 )ping 
trees to gaze wistiully on when the days were wet? 
The dust of the Palais Eoyal was better than ah the 
verdure of Montmorency. Friends knowing liis inoroso 
nature, inoclaiiiKid that if Ivousseau did not prove he 
was mad already by going there, he certainly would 
become mad if he stayed there. When Grimm heard 
of Madame d’Ej)inay’s offer, ho wrote : ‘‘ You iniider 
Pousseau a very bad service in giving him the resi- 
dence of the Hermitage, but you render j^ourself one 
very much worse. Solitude will end by blackening his 
imagination; he will think all his friends unjust, un- 
grateful, and you first of all, if you refuse to do as he 
orders.” hTever was prophecy more wretchedly true. 
When, further, winter came with its dreary vsliort days, 
its frost and snow, and yet Kousseau resolved to stay in 
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tlie country, Diderot, in liis impulsive and vehement 
way, urged liis return to Paris, and depicted in awful 
terms old Le Vasseur “ at the age of eiglity,” stretched 
on tlie bed of death, alone, without help in the desert 
country, and spoke to Rousseau as if he were an assas- 
sin.” Naturally the solitary was infuriated, and tlie 
dis])ute became fierce between these two great men, who 
wrote like geniuses and (piarrelled like children, and 
wlio were never so excited as when tliey debated some. 
])altry affair like this with splendid vituperation. As for 
Diderot, he is always extreme in liis words and acts. 
“He is too hot an oven,” said Voltaire; “everything 
baked in it gets bunnal.” It shows the littleness of 
great folks, when wo find that such contei'ptible 
squabbles created the deepest interest in every hi- 
tered and fashionable circle in Paris, and were the 
keen subject of talk in every coterie. “AAm 
exclaimed the haughty Due do Castries, “everywhere 
I go I hear nothing spoken of but this Rousseau and 
this Diderot. Can you conceive it? persons of no 
birth, ])ersons who have not a sou, who live in a third 
storey ! ” 

Amidst those absurd but most bitter quarrels IMadanie 
d’Epinay was fast losing faith in her hermit : she began 
to suspect that Grimm\s warning after all was wise, — that 
Rouss(?au, notwithstanding all his elevated sentiments, 
Avas false ; that, in fact, he Avas “ a moral dwarf mounted 
on stilts.” One day he said to her, “ Know, madanu',, 
once for all, that I am vicious, that I was born so, and 
that you cannot conceive with Avhat difilculty I do 
good, and hoAv little it costs me to do evil. You laugh ! 
'.ro prove that T sjieak the truth, k^ow that I cannot 
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prevent myself hating those who have done me a kind- 
ness.” ^ 

One day in the summer of 1757 Eousseau was told 
that Madame d’hlpinay was so ill that it was desirable 
that she shoidd go to Geneva, where she would bo under 
the care of Tronchin, the famous physician. Diderot 
wrote to him in his impassioned way that it was his duty 
to accompany her, as she went in the winter ill and lonely 
to a strange country, and it was but fitting that he should 
reciuite in this way all the kindness ho had received. 
Kousseau was in a fury, and, it must be owned, he had 
some reason to complain of his too oliicious friends, 
lie was indignant at being reminded of his duties, for, 
as he once said to Diiclos, I cannot endure people to 
whom I am under obligations.” He made a furious 
reply, and wrote also to Grimm justifying his conduct 
in declining to go, and denying any obligation whatever. 

I have learned for two years in her house unremitting 
subjection, with the finest discourses on liberty ; served 
by twenty siiivants, and cleaning iny own shoes every 
morning ; loaded with indigestions, and sighing unceas- 
ingly for my wooden bowl. . . . Compare my benefits 
from niadamc with my country sacrificed, and two years 
<.)f slavery, and tell me whether it is she or T who is 
most obliged to the other?” Upon this came a scathing 
answer from Grimm, jealous for his mistress, whose ac- 
quaintance he liad first made tlirougli Jean Jacques, ro~ 
minding him of tlie daily marks of tender and generous 
friendship the lady had shown him through the course of 
two years. The letter, written, liousseau said, Avith “ in- 
fernal hate,” closed for ever the steady intercourse of 
i Mi-moires de Mad. d’Epiiiay, iii. 51. 
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years between tlicse two uncongenial friends : I shall 
never see yon more, and shall think myself happy if I 
can banish from my mind the memory of your conduct. 
Tims, one by one, Kousseau’s friends droj^pcd olF, and 
he sorrowfully felt that he must leave the Hermitage, 
associated with so much love and hate, and retire to 
some remote retreat “ unknown to all those barbarous 
tyrants who arc called friends.” He, however, wrote 
to Madame dT^piiiay, saying that he had been advised 
by friends not to leave until spring, and received the 
cutting reply: “ Since you are determined to quit the 
Hermitage, and are persuaded that you ought to do 
so, I. am astonished your friends have prevailed upon 
you to stay there. For my i-)art I mjver consult mine 
upon my duty.” After this Kousscau had no alternative 
but to leave. 

In less tlian a week after, his goods were carted 
through the snow of December to Montlouis at Mont- 
morency, where a friend had placed at his service a 
dilapida1(Ml house. Old Madame le Yasseur was sent 
off witli such eliattels as belonged to her; and taking 
some which certainly did not, she went to Paris, where 
llousseau, glad to get riil of so unwholesome a coni- 
l^anion, pi’omised to provide for her wants. 

The only reason for dwelling so much on these 
wretched quarnds is that tluiy hung like a cloud on 
Jtousseau’s own niind, form so important a part of his 
life, and are the episodes on which his contemporaries 
based that opinion of his character which they have 
transmitted to us. 
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MONTMOHENCY. 

Eousseau was now settled at Montloiiis, feeling himself 
aloof from all his former friends, — or rather that his 
friends had changed to enemies. Grimm, Diderot, P’Hol- 
hach, he was certain were spreading evil stories about him, 
blackening his character, and turning Iiis lonely life into 
malicious ridicule. In his agony of mind he sought to 
divert his thoughts by writiiig a reply to an article on 
Geneva by D’Alembert, in the Encyclopedia. In tliis 
article the author, to please Voltaire, advocated the 
establishment of a theatre in the city from which by 
clerical influence it had been excluded. Voltaire, at his 
residence at Lcs D Alices, near Geneva, had built theatre 
for the production of his own tragedic.s. lie often in- 
vited Genevese citizens to sec them, taking a malicious 
delight in giving to the “ children of Calvin ” these for- 
bidden pleasures. This new advocacy of a theatre called 
forth the indignation of Eousseau, j^laywright though he 
himself was, and he wrote a reply denouncing its intro- 
duction into a little uiu orruptcd town of 24,000 inhabi- 
tants, where it would introduce luxury and idleness, 
while Paris, with its population of 600,000, had only 
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four theatres. With perverse force, eloquence, and 
ingenuity, he argued against the theatre ; for althougli 
his arguments are aimed against theatrical performancCwS 
only in Geneva, they really cond(Mnn the stage alto« 
gether. In the course of this Letter he maintains 
tliat the theatre does not remove the bad feelings of 
society, hut . flatters them and intensifies them ; b(v 
cause it shows vice triumpliant, and makes the young 
superior to tin? old, who in tragedies are represented as 
tyrants, and in comedicis as dotards. Ihi even justifies 
the social contempt with which actors regarded in 
his day, and has not a word to say against those cruel 
ecclesiastical ruli^s against which D’Alembert protested, 
which denied the worthiest actor or actress the right of 
decent burial. ‘‘ What is the profession of an aeto.' 1 A 
trade by which he exhibits himself for money, submits 
himself to ignominy and affronts which one buys the 
right of olfiiring him, and puts j^nblicly his person for 
sale. What is then, in reality, the spirit which an actor 
receives from his condition 1 a mixture of baseness, 
falsity, absurd pride, and unworthy degradation, which 
fits him for every character except the noblest, — that of 
a man, — which he abandons.” The Avork, which is full 
of digressions, containing acute literary criticisms and 
eloquent social strictures, all written with admiralde 
force and subtlety, (concludes by lauding the muscular 
glories of the Spartans, and by recoin iiKuidiiig, iiistt'ad 
of the demoralising amusement of the stage, boating, 
dancing, and all athletics which strengthen the body 
Avithout corrupting the heart. 

In the liard Avinter in February, every morning and 
evening for three weeks, he Avent to tlie old turret at the 
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foot of liis garden, overlooking tlio valley of Mont- 
morency, and tli(n*e he sat, exposed to bitter cold, and 
wrote his passionate rejily ‘‘with no fire but the heat 
of his heart to warm him.’’ When this “ Letter to 
]\r, d’Alembert,” which Jean Jacques fondly called his 
“ Jlenjamin,” appeared, it gave umbrage to the philo- 
sophers, whom he always bitterly calls the “ Ilolbachic 
coterie,” and stirred the rage of the patriarch of I’erney, 
who saw the chances of his ^Jays being performed in the 
(n’ty of Calviji diminishing under the malign influence 
of Eousseau. 

Jean Jaccpies was not idle at Monti ouis. The ‘ Xew 
JleloTso ’ was in the hands of the printers ; ‘ lunilo ’ was 
being written ; the ‘ Social Contract,’ which had been 
construeded out of materials for the tr(‘atise on the ‘Po- 
liti<’al Institutions,” which he abandoned, was finished ; 
wliile. his spare hours at home were devoted to copy- 
ing music. Neither was he yet out of tlie meshes of 
tlio world. People intruded upon him in the country; 
and he conscnteil sometimes to visit in town. Tie even 
dined with Madame d’Kpinay. Of course, though he 
entered into society, he did not tlie less grumble at it ; 
and he complaiiKMl that the favours of the rich were too 
expensive bn* a poor man like him to receive. Peevishly 
he murmurs : “ If a lady wrote to me from Paris to the 
Hermitage or to !^^ontJnorency, she regretted the two- 
pence the ])Ostage of tlie letter would cost me. 81ui sent 
it by one of her servants, who arrived on foot all per- 
spiring, and to whom I gave a dinner and a crown, 
which he liad well earned. If slie proposed that I 
should pass eight or fifteen days with lier in lier country- 
house, she said to herself, * This will be a saving to the 
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poor fellow; during that time his food will cost him 
nothing.’ She never thought that during that time I 
should do no work ; that my household expenses, my 
lodging, and my linen and my clothes, were still con- 
tinued ; that I i)aid my harher double ; that it cost mo 
inore to be in her house than in my own.” Worse 
still, he coimts up wliat it had cost him to visit at 
Madame d’lloudetot’s once adored house. 

Kear Montlouis was the chateau of Montmorency, 
where the .Bug and Duchesse de Luxemburg spent some 
time every year. After he liad settled near them, they 
sent inviting him to sup with them whenever it pleased 
him ; but all their invitations ho declined, although the 
fascinating (k)mtcsso do lloulflers added her solid trtions. 
At last, one day the Duke called with some friends, iiid 
was received by lionsseaii at his rickety house, in a room 
ill-floored, amongst dirty dislies and broken pots. After 
this visit, Jean Jacques felt liiinself obliged to retirrn 
it, and this began one of the most pleasing rela- 
tions of his varied life; for under the sunshine of this 
aristocratic favour liis heart nu'lted. I loved them,” 
ho owned to Malcsh(*rbcs, “although I hate the great; 
I hate their state, tluur hardness, their prejudices, their 
littlenesses, and all tlieir viccis ; and I would hate them 
more if I despised them less.” The Duchess was 'a 
leader of society. She was beautiful, witty, and haughty. 
8he had the ])owcr of making luirself cliarming, and tlie 
power of making herself feared; her sarcastic sayings 
and her delicate phrases fluttered from lip to lip; her 
likes or dislikes could make or unmake a social reputa- 
tion. “ 8ho rules wherever she is,” said !^^adame du 
Deffand, “ and makes always the impression she wishes. 
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She uses her advantages almost in the same way as a 
god, and lets us believe in our free-will while she deter- 
mines us, and like a god makes elect and reprobate by 
the height of her omnipotence. She is penetrating 
enough to frighten one, and is more feared than loved.’* 
So she ai:>peared in society : this is how she appeared to 
Kousseau : — 

“ Hardly had I seen her before I was conquered. I found 
her charming, with that charm which stands the test of time 
— the fittest to act ujDon my heart. I expected to find in 
her a conversation biting and full of ej^igrams ; but it was 
not so — it was much better. The conversation of Madame de 
Luxemburg does not sparkle with wit : it has no sallies, it has 
not even finesse^ but it has an ex<p\isite delicacy which never 
strikes and always j)leases. Her flatteries are the more intox- 
icating bc'xaiise they are simple ; it is said that they escape 
her involuntarily, and that it is her heart wliich overflows, 
only because it is too full. I believed I saw from the first 
visit that, in spite of my awkward air and clumsy j)li rases, 
I did not displease her. Every lady of the Court can per- 
suade you of that, whether true or not, when they wish ; 
but all do not know like IMadame de Luxemburg how to 
render this persuasion so agreeable that no one ever would 
think of doubting it.” 

This respect for ^radame do Luxemburg was mingled, 
however, with timidity, and he was more at ease with 
the more homely Marshal. 

His now friends treated him with great kindness ; and 
while his house at Montlouis was beiug repaired, they put 
at his service a house in the middle of the park. There 
he stayed till his home was put to rights, and after that 
he still kept the key of this house, to wliich he went two 
or three times a-week. The “ little chateau,” as it was 
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called, was in a lovely situation, with the lake on one 
side, and an orangery on the other. In this delicious 
solitude, during the spring of 1759, in the midst of tlie 
woods, with the songs of birds and the perfumes ' of 
orange-trees, Jean Jaecpies composed the fifth book of 
‘ fauile ’ in a continued ecstasy. Kising with the sun, 
lie hastened every morning to breathe the scented air, 
and was hajipy in the soiuety of Thercse, his cat, and 
his dog : the name of the last lie bad judiciously changed 
from ‘‘ Due ” to “ Turc” not to otrend his ducal friends. 
In fJ uly, when tli(*y were in the country, Jvoiiss(‘au was 
constantly in atti'iidance. The mornings he sptmt with 
Madame do Luxemburg; after dinner he walked with 
the Duke. There was always a prominent ])la(^o fr^* him 
at table; every respect was paid to tlie distinguished 
hermit, lie, however, was not quite at ease with his 
hostess ; he was not ready with his talk, and feared her 
nimble wit when he was jiresent, and her sarcastic criti- 
cism when his hack was turned. To save himself, there- 
fo !•(>,, the embarrassment of conversation, he offen'd to 
read the yet unpublished ‘ New lieio'ise.' Ev( ay morn- 
ing at ten o’clock J eaii Jacques ap])eared at the chateau, 
and read aloud to the Duclu‘-ss, who was in hed, and to 
the Duke, wlio sat lieside her. 8he was charmed with 
the hook, and with the author. “ ^Sho spoke of notli- 
iiig but me, — thought of nothing else, — said civil things 
of me from morning till night, and (unbraced me t(‘n 
times a -day. She insisted on my always having the 
place by her side at table ; and when great lords wished 
to take it, she told them it was mine, and made them 
sit elsewhere. The impression these charming manners 
made upon me, who was subjugated by the least mark 
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of affection, may bo easily guessed.” Eousseaii was 
llattered. He loved admiration, even when he seemed 
most to shrink from it; the chief miseries of his life 
were the fear of losing it, and the fancy that he had 
lost it. He said truly that he liked humble fare and 
simple living; but he did not dislike on his terrace at 
IVIontlouis, shaded with limes, with syringas and lilacs 
and woodbines, to receive in the afternoon the friends 
of the Due do Luxemburg, — the Due do Choiseul, the 
Jluchesse do Boullhu’s, the Prince do Tingri, and the 
(Jomtesse do Bon fliers, and “ other persons of that 
rank,” as he says with complacency, — who had come up 
a fatiguing ascent to see the famous man, and sat and 
talked so affably on the stone benclies. Democrat 
tlmugli ho was, he felt it the ‘‘greatest honour letters 
ever procured him,” that tlie Prince do Conti twice 
came to see him, and played chess in the turret with 
him, although Jean Jaetpies had courage enough to 
checkmate him, in spite of the signals of horrified 
courtiers. “ ]\ronscigneur,” said he, “I honour your 
s< r(3ne Jiighness too much not always to beat you at 
chess;” and, to shoAV further independence, he sharply 
refused his presents of game?. 

In 17G0 there was surreptitiously published a letter 
which Kousseau had written in 1757 to Voltaire on receiv- 
ing his ])ocm on the eartlu|uako which destroyed Lisbon in 
1755. That poem, so powerful and passionate, while not 
denying a God, puts in their most desolating aspect those 
calamities whoso a(^cordance with a beneficent Providence 
it treats as insoluble. Kousseau, jealous for the honour 
of God in an age of scepticism, replied to Voltaire by an 
argument which strove to show how evei^ in seeming evils 

F.C. — XVII. G 
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there is always a wise purpose. He insists, according to 
his favourite doctrine, that society, not God, is to blame 
for human ills ; that the miseries of life arise, not in a 
state of nature, but in a state of civilisation — not from 
the faults of Providence, but from the errors of man. This 
very earthquake at Lisbon is an instance. It was not 
nature that assembled 20,000 houses, each six or seven 
storeys high; and if the inhabitants of that city had 
been dispersed over the country, or more lightly housed, 
there would have been little or no danger. Every one 
would have bed at tlie first shock, and would have been 
twenty miles away as merry as if nothing had ha]>pened. 
Can we expect the laws of nature to be altered t ' suit 
tlie caprices of nuiii 1 In that case we woukl only have 
to build a town in order to secure a place from an eartli- 
([uake. While, according to the pious. Providence is 
always right, and, according to philosophers, it is always 
wrong, lie holds that Providence is probably neither right 
nor wrong in individual events, but acts by general 
b(meficent laws, which make no excejition in favour of 
persons. 

“ I cannot help remarking,” he concludes, “ the singular 
contrast between you and me on the subject of this letter. 
Sated with glory and disabused of empty greatness, you live 
free in the midst of abundance. Sure of your own immor- 
tality, you philosophise tranquilly on the nature of the soul ; 
and if tlie body or the heart sidfers, you have Tronchin for 
your doctor or your friend. You, however, find only evil 
upon the eai*th ; and I, obscure, poor, tormented with an 
incurable ailment, meditate with pleasure in luy retreat, and 
find everything is good. Whence come these apparent con- 
tradictious i You have yourself explained it. You enjoy, 
an I I ho 2 >e — and hope beautifies everything.” 
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Thus wrote Jean Jacques, living poorly on a pre- 
carious income of £60, to the rich Voltaire with his 
£2000 or £3000 a -year. The letter was politely 
acknowledged by Voltaire, for it is full of professions of 
2 )rofouiid respect for a writer whom Jean Jacques owns 
as his master. It was only after they had quarrelled that 
Itousseau said with regard to this poem on the Disaster 
of Lisbon, that Voltaire, “while he appeared to believe 
ill God, never really believed in anything but the 
Devil.”^ When, now, this ej^istle was imblished 
without the consent of either party, Eousseau wrote 
explaining matters ; but in his letter to Voltaire (June 
17, 1760) he spoke words whieli prevented all good re- 
lations continuing with a man in whom sweetness of 
te inner was not the most ^n’orninent ipuility. 

“ 1 love you not, monsieur. You have done me, your 
disciple and enthusiastic admirer, the most ixiinful injuries. 
You have corrui)ted Geneva, in return for the shelter it 
lias alForded you; you have alienated from me my fellow- 
citizens, in return for the lavish apidause ot you I have 
given them. It is you who render residence in my coun- 
try insiqiportable to me; it is you "who will oblige me to 
die in a foreign land, deprived of all the consolations of the 
dying, and cause me to be thrown into the ditch, while all 
the honours a man can expect will acconqiany you in my 
country. Finally, I hate you, because you have desired 
that I should; but I hate you as a man still more worthy 
of loving you had you chosen.” 

Voltaire was furiously angry at this wild <q:)i.stlc : 
“this arch- mad man,” “this dog of Diogenes,” “this 
charlatan,” arc the gentle terms by which Voltaire hence- 
forth spoke of him; A\]iile Itousseau spoke and wrote 
1 Conlessions, B. ix. 
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not less bitterly of that “braggart” {fanfarmi) “of im- 
piety,” and that “ Pol(;hinello.” The two great leaders 
of the last century — the one of rational and the other, 
of sentimental philosophy — henceforth continued as 
hostile in life as they were in spirit and in purpose.^ 

It was in tin', end of 1760 tliat ‘La Xouvelle IleloVse’ 
appeared. “ All Paris,” Pousseau says, “ was impatient 
to see the romance, and the booksellers* sliops in the 
line 8t Jactpies and in the Palais Eoyal were besieged 
l)y peoj)le who sought news about it.”“ lie liad spread 
news of the book beforeliaiul, wliich whetted curiosity. 
Duclos spoke in a<lmiration of it at the Academy; 
IMailaine de laixembiu'g confided fascinating det. ils of 
it to favoured friends at Court; jMadame d*IIoudetot 
whispered piquaiit reports to (‘oger groups in tlie salons ; 
it was liinted tliat strange passionate incidents of the 
writer*s own lihj would be found in it — an impression 
which J<'aii J acquits carefidly did not nmiove. Wh(?n 
it came out, booksellers could not supply enough copies: 
it was lent out at twelve sous a volume (tlu're were 
four), which was not to be detained beyond an hour. 
AVith deep pleasure Pousseau relates liow one night, 
the Princess de Talmont, when dresscjd for the ball 
during tlui Carnival, took uj) a volume half an hour 
])efore the time of starting, n^ad on till midnight, when 
she ordered lu^r carriage : on being reminded at two 
o’clock in the morning that the carriage was waiting 

1 Wlicn, in 1771, subscriptions wore being raised for a statue to 
Voltaire, Rousseau haughtily sent a subscription, writing, have 
paid sufficiently dear to have the right of being allowo<l this hon- 
our.” Voltair^ was with difficulty persuSded to allow the money to 
be accepted from his enemy. 

2 Confessions, B. xi. 
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still, read on till four o’clock, when she ordered the 
horses to ho taken out, and then went to bed, where 
she continued reading during the rest of the morning. 
Society was enthusiastic; and Eousseau even boldly 
assures us that women were so intoxicated with both 
the book and its author, that there were very few even 
in the highest ranks of whom he could not have made a 
coiKiuest if he had tried.” Anybody would have given 
anything for a scrap of the author’s handwriting, or a 
glass out of which he had drunk; high-born dames 
thought it an honour to speak to dull ITierese le Vas- 
seur, or to pat his dog "Turc;” hulies corresponded 
with him in the characters of his Julie and Claire, 
with all tlie eirusion the names suggest ; admirers burst 
into tears on seeing him for the first time. Amidst 
the general applause, tliere were some discriminating and 
some censorious voices heard: not a few men of the world 
laughed at the pedantry and hatm's acres of JUic and 
the iiieirable excellence of "M. de AVolmar ; while Voltaire 
proclaimed the work intolerably dull, and assei’ted that 
it was crushed by “ Aloisia ” — a criticism und(‘r the name 
of tile ^larcpiis de Ximenes, which he himself had 
concocted. 

Overwhelmed with reputation, Eousseau Avas exact- 
ing of attention, and lie th(»ught that as his intimacy 
lengthened with IMadaiiie de Luxemburg, it did not 
become stronger. 'When he had finished reading to 
her the 'Xew Ileloi'se,’ he began ‘Emile,’ Avhich ho 
naturally found wao. not so much relished ; and he 
immediately fancied that less attention Avas being paid 
to him, that he did not sup quite so often, and jealously 
noted that he did not always get the old foremost place 
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at table. In reality, the Duchess was exceedingly kind, 
ill her gi’and manner which would tolerate no famil- 
iarity; and when she called she would even embrace 
Therese, to the joy of the poor woman and the pro- 
found satisfaction of Itousseau. Jean Jacques, deeming 
himself very ill in tlio middle of 17G1, besought her to 
search for one of his children, whose recovery would glad- 
den the mother’s heart ; and he asserted that his n(\glect 
to take means of identifying them had troubled with 
remorse his repose for several years.” She failed, and 
on the whole the father was not inconsolable : he feared 
a wrong child might be palmed off on him, while liis 
own parental feelings were dead. Accordingly he was 
doubly gratified — pleased at easing his conscie^ice by 
seeking for the deserted children, still more jileas 'd at 
the search being unsuccessful. 

Much more successful efforts were made by the Duchess 
to secure the publication of ‘ Emile/ and arrangements 
■were made with one T)Ooks(dler in Paris and another 
in Amsterdam, through Mah'sherbes, the most liberal- 
minded censor of the press, and the author got 6000 
francs for his work, while the ‘Social Contract’ wa.s 
sold to Eey of Amsterdam for 1000 francs, in order 
to avoid consefpieiices, it was necessary for any book 
of social, political, and religious courage to be printed 
abroad. To offend a I^linister or to affront his mistress 
by a phrase, was more dangerous than to utter the most 
glaring immorality in every page. The risk was great of 
being sent to the Pastille to expiate a crime never in- 
tended, or of being banished the country for trying to 
benefit it. Hence it was that philosophic writers escaped 
under the screen of anonymity, thoimh their works were 
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burned. Voltaire, in tbe calmest way in the world, denied 
tlie authorship of books everybody knew he had writ- 
ten; and ‘La Pucelle,^ ‘Saul,' the ‘ Philosopliical Dic- 
tionary,’ he disowned with the utmost cilrontery. Wlien 
examin(id in prison as to the authorship of the ‘ Letter 
on the lUind,’ Diderot solemnly on oath denied that he 
knew anything about it. D’lIoll)ach published his 
‘ vSystem of Nature ’ under the name of a man who had 
been dead ten years. Turgot concealed his part in tlie 
Ihicyclopedia with most painful anxiety. llelv(^tius, 
wlioso ‘ L’Esprit ’ was burned, humbly and publi(Jy 
recanted his errors. Ministers were very glad of 
any excuse for publicly ignoring the author, whom 
they perhaps personally knew, while burning the woi'k 
to please a powerful personage, or at the command of a 
doiniiiant party. Pousseau, however, was too bold, and 
was too proud, not to jiut his name upon the title- 
page of everything he wrote, and ho suflered the conse- 
quences. Until ‘Emile’ appeared, Joan Jacques was in 
inhiuso mental agony. In the autumn of 1761, and 
through the winter, he was ill, and endured constant 
physical jiain niglit and day. His ailment atfected his 
mind, and threw him into a delirium of agitation. lie 
was in tin', deepest anxiety as to the fate of his Ijook : 
the delay lie attri))iited to the machinations of Jesuits, 
of philosophers, of Jansemists, and fancied that his work 
would suffer from mutilations, which he dreaded more 
than all the prosecutions he himself might und(U*go. 
At last the work appeared in May 1762, two or three 
months later than the ‘ Social Contract.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ‘new UELOISE/ OR ‘JULIe/ 

“ Whoever does not love the ‘ Noiivelle Heloise/ wrote 
Rousseau one day, “ may have my esteem, but ne\ my 
friendship ; whoever does not idolise Julie does not know 
what it is to love; whoever is not the friend of 8t 
Prcux cannot be mine.” If these were the conditions 
of friendship witli Jean Jacques to-day, his circle of 
friends, it may be feared, would be very small. It is 
impossible to enter into the old enthusiasm felt by en- 
tranced society, as the reader to-day takes down from 
some unused shcilf tlio old dusty volumes bound in 
dingy calf, ami turning over the leaves, now yellow with 
age, reads in cold critical mood tl)ose letters written, as 
their author says, in “erotic ecstasies,” full of a man- 
ner of loving as dead as the age the lovers lived in. 
These old-fashioned pages throb with j)assion still, the 
letters quiver with emotion as when first they were 
written ; but it is a passion which has ceased to affect 
the reader of to-day, and the characters have little hold 
now upon the sympathy of any human being. It is 
fair, however, to remember the author’s own warning — 
that his writings “ can only please those who read them 
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with the same heart as that which dictated them.’* In the 
‘ New Heloise ’ the sentiment of a sentimental age reached 
its most characteristic expression, and society in the last 
century found little extravagant in its glowing pages. 

The ‘New Holoise’ is a reniarkahle comhination of 
overstrained sentiment and practical good sense, without 
any of that faculty which we call the sense of humour 
being employed to restrain or harmonise them. Letters 
full of the pleadings of wild love alternate with letters 
full of sedate practical wisdom ; transports of disap- 
j)ointed affection, sagacious schemes of infant education, 
charming pictures of provincial life, the wisest hints on 
landscape gardening, homilies full of courage and elo- 
quence on such subjects as duelling and suicide, caustic 
notes on society, and excpiisite sketches of rural ways 
and country scenery, succeed and mingle with each 
other, without int(U'val or classification. When Rousseau 
wrote, French society was enthusiastic over the novels 
of Samuel Kichardson ; and there can be little doubt 
that lluiisscau was iniliieneed more or li‘ss by his Eng- 
lish rival. Like him, he adopts the form of letters for 
his romance; like him, he attacks social follies and vices, 
and even the defects of the opera and the theatre ; like 
him, he argues against duelling, immorality, and dissi- 
pation ; ho enforces the duties of the rich to the poor, 
of masters to their dependants on their estates, by the 
example of the Wolmars at Clarens, as Richardson had 
done by the example of Sir Charles Grandison and 
of Pamela, It would be easy, of course, to mark points 
of utter difiereiice, but it would be easy also to show 
further their curious likeness of method, and frequent 
similarity of moral pur2X)se and social teaching. 
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A sketch of the incidents in this romance of “ philo- 
sophical gallantry cannot give an adequate notion of the 
contents of the work, which certainly does not depend 
on its sliglit plot and feeble action. St Preux, the hero, 
is introduced to us as tutor to the daughter of the Paron 
d’Etaiige, and between them there rises a passionate 
affection. As the title of the book implies, the guilty 
love of Abelard and Ileloise is repeated in their case, 
to Julie’s shame. On being told of the affection be- 
tween them, tlie Baron indignantly refuses to allow his 
daughter to marry one so inferior in rank. lie will 
not even listen with patience to the intercession of Lord 
Edward Bomston, an Englisliman, who plays a benevo- 
lent part in the story, and wlio appeals in kSI ''h’eux’s 
favour, offering even to endow him with half his foidine. 
In vain this magnanimous friend pleads that nobility is 
not written with ink on old j)archmeiits, but graven 
upon the heart — a kind of nobility, however, to which 
the egotist lover can lay little claim. The Baron is 
impervious on all points. 

If the son-in-law [pleads Bom.^ton] whom I propose to 
you cannot reckon, like you, a dubious line of forefathors, 
he sliall be the founder and head of his lioiise, as your first 
ancestor was of yours. Would you consider yourself dis- 
honoured by alliance with the head of your own faniily ; 
and does not this contempt reflect upon yourself? How 
many great nairuis would sink into oblivion if only those 
Avere reckoned which had begun with a man of merit? 
Judge of the past by the present ; for two or three citizens 
who distinguish themselves by honest means, a thousand 
knaves every day ennoble their families ; and what does this 
nobility, of which their descendants are so proud, prove, if 
not the thefts and infamy of their ancestor ? . . . Whatever 
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you may think of me, I should he very sorry to have no 
other proof of my merit than the name of a man who died 
500 years ago.” 

Such democratic sentiments only served, of course, to 
increase the dislike of the father to the proposed son- 
in-law, and the irritation of the noble at the depreci- 
ation of his order. St Preux at last leaves the district 
with reluctance and in anguish, for Julie, moved by the 
rage of her father and the tears of her mother, urges his 
departure. Her cousin Claire, the confidant of Julio (as 
Miss Anne Howe is of Clarissa Harlowe), describes to 
her the lieartrending scene. “ I saw liim, like one out 
of his senses, throw himself on his knees upon the 
staircase, kissing the steps a thousand times, and D’Orbe 
could hardly tear him from the cold stone, against 
which he pressed himself, uttering 23rolonged moans. 
M. d’Orbe, deeply affected, returned with his handker- 
chief at his eyes, and told her how Lord Edward waited 
at the door in his carriage, and, hurrying to meet him, 
and pressing him to his breast, said in a tender voice, 
“Come, unfortunate man — come and pour your grieis 
into a heart which loves you.'^ After bis dejparture, St 
Preux corresponds with Julie in letters full of desola- 
tion, receiving answers full of sympathy, mixed with 
sage admonition, with learned references to Cato and 
Pegulus, — for in all the transports of her love, she 
always WTites with an air of supiador wisdom, and ]i(;r 
lover seems to act far less like her tutor than she to 
speak like his governess. Her discreetness, however, 
oidy increases his sense of grievance, 

“ But you, Julio ! — oh you ! who once knew how to love, 
— how has your tender heart forgotten to live ? how is the 
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sacred fire extinguished in your breast ? how have you lost 
the taste for those heavenly pleasures which you alone could 
inspire and feel? You chase me away without pity; you 
banish me wdth opprobrium ; you give me up to my despair ; 
and you do not see, in the error which misleads you, that in 
making me miserable, you take away your own happiness. 
0 Julie ! believe me, you will in vain seek another heart 
akin to your own : a thousand will, without doubt, adore 
you ; mine alone knows how to love you.” 

From the country St Preiix passes to Paris; and 
although he writes that he enters with “secret horror 
this vast desert of the world,” and that “ this chaos ” 
offers him only “ a dreadful solitude, wlicro dreary silence 
reigns,” he soon begins to indulge pretty freely in its 
pleasures. The Swiss tutor now notes the vi. es of 
society with the open eye of a foreigner, wdiich enabled 
Kousseau to detect and criticise the evils of French 
customs and institutions with so much force and fresh- 
ness. He ridicules (and it is Jean Jacques who speaks 
through him) the follies of popular amusements and the 
mode of fasliionable talk, wheue sentiiiKUit is on the lij)S, 
but never in the lieart; while wdtli more vigour than 
consistency he condemns the laxity of conventional 
morals in the brilliant world of Paris. His lively and 
admirable notes on society are received with even less 
graciousness than his abject confessions of lapse into 
vice; and Julie utters severe regrets tliat since he has 
begun to live among people of abilit^^, his owji seems 
to have diminished. 

This correspondence is for a while interrupted by a 
terrible discovery. Julie’s hidden letters from St Preux 
are found out, and tlie fatal secret is open. The fury 
of the father, the grief of her dying mother at the dis- 
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honour of her daughter, add to her own hitter remorse. 
At last, urged hy the liaron, Julie gains from her lover 
a surrender of her engagement. He sends the scornful 
note: “ I give to Julie d’Etange the right of disposing of 
herself, and of giving her liand without consulting Inu* 
heart and at . the same time he writes furiously to the 
Haron, Lidding him “ Go, father, harharous and unworthy 
of a name so gentle. You meditate the most frightful 
murder {parricldit)^ wliile a daiigliter, tender and sub- 
missive, immolates herself to your prejudices” — and so 
on, in his wonted strain of nnvirtuous indignation ; for 
St Preux never doubts for an instant that it is the 
Ilaroii^s solemn parental duty to give his daughter to the 
man who has surreptitiously loved and cruelly wronged 
her. Though thus renouncing Julie, his i)assion forces 
him to see her once more, even though he learns she is 
ill with the dreaded small-pox. The scene is aft('rwards 
passionately related to Julie by Claire, -who admPs him 
to lier cousin’s room, where she lies insensible: — 

He threw himself on his knees and kissed your curtains, 
— weeping, he raised Ids hands and eyes to heaven sobbing ; 
he could liardly contain his grief and his cries. Without 
seeing him, you mechanically uncovered one of your hands. 
He seized it with a kind of fury, and the kisses of fire which 
he applied to the sick hand awoke you more than the voices 
and murmurings of those who surrounded you.” 

Tho natural result of this frantic scene is, that St Preux 
also takes the small-pox. 

In time, ]>rcsscd by Jicr father’s importunitii's, Julie 
marries IM. do AVolmar, a man of fifty, estimable, calm, 
philosophical, but, to Juliets secret grief, an unbeliever. 
In his despair St Preux meditated suicide, from which 
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lio was dissuaded by Boinston, who induced him to sail 
with Admiral Anson in his famous voyage round the 
world. The eloquent letters which were written in 
favour of suicide, and Eomston^s counter -arguments, 
gain a sombre interest from the sinister circumstances 
connected with'Eousseau’s own death. When we bear in 
mind the state of his health at the time he wrote these 
pages, never free from pain day or night, we may well 
believe that if not in the casuistry of St Preux, at least 
in tire measured opinion of Bomston, he expresses his 
own private views. While pleading powerfully against 
suicide, Lord Edward admits that violent bodily pain, 
when incurabhi, may excuse a man for putting ar end 
to his existence. “ For even before dying he has ceioed 
to live, and in ending his existence he is only comj^let- 
ing his release from a l.)ody which embarrasses him, and 
which contains his soul no longer.’’ Allowing himself 
to live, St Preux sets sail, and six years afterwards he 
returns, when AVolmar, althougli lie knows the old re- 
lations between him and his former l)U})il, asks him to 
Clarens to live with them. The invitation accepted, the 
j)hilosophical husband witnesses with perfect equan- 
imity the rapturous greeting. “ At the sound of her 
voice,” wrote St Preux to Lord Edward, “ T felt myself 
tremble. T turned round, — 1 saw her, ... 0 my lord ! 
0 my friend ! . . . ^Ve embraced each other in silence 
and in a sacred rapture, and it was not till after this ex- 
quisite moment that our voices br<^ke forth in confused 
murmurs, and our eyes lilled with tears.” All this 
AVolmar observes with calm serenity. With perfect 
confidence in the quondam lovers, and still more con- 
hdenco in his own knowledge of human nature, he 
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leaves Clarens in a few days, and goes away to a distant 
property. 

We are now at the second part of the ‘ ]N’ew Heloi'se,’ 
and the fourth and fifth hooks, which Eousscau con- 
sidered masterpieces of diction.” The old life of Julio 
has passed away, her impetuous love has given place to 
tender friendshii^ for her former lover (whom she calmly 
recommends to marry her cousin), and to steady respect 
for her husband. ^Marriage is to her a sacrament, and 
the past is dead and buried. Itousseau now paints 
the wedded life in all its beauty and simplicity, and 
the immoral fashionable world found their own con- 
dmnnation in tliose pages which they read with tears 
of admiration but not of repentance. “ What human 
duty,” exclaims Julie, “can they regard who neglect 
the foremost of all h ” as with her words and example she 
deals a keen blow at a society in which people lived hein- 
ously without f(iar and without reproach, and in which 
it was computed that wlien Madame du Deffand began her 
care(‘r, only three wives in Court circles lived Respectably 
with their husbands. Julie performs the duties of mother 
and wnfe with the dignity and gi’ace of a high-bred gentle- 
woman. AYe learn all the details of the household, 
where perfect harmony prevails; where everything is 
simple and everybody is true. The servants, carefully 
chosen, seldom leave ; they liave vniges, which increase 
by a twentieth every year of their service ; while work- 
men outside are paid according to their work. There is 
little communication b«».tween the male and female ser- 
vants; they li'^^e apart. The women, in the nursery on 
Sunday evenings, have tlieir little pnrtics with their 
friends ; the men, after evening service, liavu their games, 
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at which Madame and M. de Wolmar are often present ; 
wliile in winter there are dances in the hall, all the ser- 
vants, the neighhoiirs, and sometimes Madame de Wol- 
mar, joining in the pastime. Old peasants are now and 
then brought to the house hy Wolmar, when they dine 
at his table, are treated with respect, and go home with 
presents for tlieir families. The housci is near the j)ublic 
road, and Wolmar and his wife are open-handed to the 
beggars, who swarm round them. This course is de- 
fended on very characteristic grounds ; although, when 
we remember the social oppressions which in those days 
so clearly originated poverty and destitution, this con- 
duct is not so foolish as critics have deemed it. 

“ AVe permit [argued AVolmar], we even support at great 
expense, a great many useless professions, many of which 
only serve to corrupt our morals. Now, so far from needing 
to fear any evil consequences from the exercise of the trade 
of begging, on the contrary it serves to excite the sentiment 
of Iminanity, which is so useful to unite all mankind. 
Again, if begging be regarded as a tahmt, why should we 
not reward the eloquence of a beggar who has wit enough to 
excite our compassion and induce us to relieve liim, as well 
as I would an actor who can make me shed a few useless 
tears ? If the one makes me admire good actions in others, 
the other makes me do a good action myself. It belongs to 
the legislature to take care that there are no beggars ; but, in 
order to make them give u^) their trade, is it necessary to 
make all other ranks of the people inhuman ? ” 

Kousseau, never forgetful of the plain Genevese way 
of living, describes how, amidst all this charity, there is 
strict frugality at home, — no luxury in food, no super- 
fluity of insolent servants to aid eacli other in doing 
nothings The embroidery is done by the women ; the 
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wool is sont to the manufactory to he made into cloth ; 
the wine, oil, and bread are made at the house ; the 
butcher is paid in cattle ; the grocer receives wheat for 
his goods ; the sale of wine and grain suj)j)lics money for 
those extra expenses of charity wliich Julie dispenses to 
the deserving i 30 or. Meanwhile the children are edu- 
cated generally in those principles which llousseaii has 
laid down in ‘ l^hnih^,’ especially in religion — for, all devout 
as Julie is with her deistical views, she does not teach 
her children piety, nor even to pray, but says her prayers 
audibly in their room, so that they may learn without 
being tauglit ; neither does she teacdi them a catechism, 
not wishing tlumi to believe what are to them unintelli- 
gible words, simply because “ she wishes them one day 
to bo Christians.” Devout and deeply religious, she has 
one great sorrow: AVolniar, who had once been an 
atheist, is still an utter sceptic, b'.ducated in the Grecdc 
Church, in renouncing that he gave u]) faith in rdl creeds 
and clergy, for it wuis his wont to assert that he had 
only mot with three priests in his life who believed in 
( ^od. This religious inlidelity of her husband is Julie’s 
de{*.p gi’i(‘f, and “ how a man with so much virtue and so 
little vanity could be an unbeliever passes her compre- 
hension.” F taring the evil eftects u])on the peasantry 
and upon her children, AVobnar is persuaded by his wife 
to conceal his views. He goo to church, avoids giving 
scandal, and “pays all that respect to the established 
religion of the country wdiich the State has a right to 
demand of its citizens.” 

The pleasures of calm country life, the simple happi- 
ness of the home, the gonial relations of the poor with 
the rich, are described with wonderful freshness, while 
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tlie admiration for nature in its wild beauty is found in 
these pages as in no pages ever before written. One day 
{St Preux goes with Madame de Wolmar to visit a place 
which had tender associations for both connected with 
it. It is at the rocks of Meillerie, on the opposite side 
of Lake Geneva from Clarens, so long a shrine of pil- 
grimage for admirers of Jean Jacques, but which have 
l^een broken up by engineers to open the road by the 
Simplon, which hero passes by the side of the lake. 

“This solitary place formed a retreat wild and desert, 
hut full of those beauties which please only feeling natures, 
and appear horrible to others. At twenty paces from us 
a torrent, formed by the melting of the snow, rolled past, 
carrying on its muddy tide stones, sand, and mud. .'‘ehind 
us, a chain of inaccessible rocks separated the platform on 
which we stood from that part of the Alps which is called 
the Glacicres, because of the enormous summits ( J ice which, 
incessantly accumulating, cover them from the beginning of 
the world. Forests of black lirs shaded us gloomily to the 
right; ou the left, beyond the torrent, was an oak-wood ; 
itiid below', the immense plain of water formed by the lake 
in the bosom of the Alps, separated us from the richest 
slopes of the Canton de Yaud ; while th(‘. majestic peak of 
Jura crowned tlie landscape. Tu the midst of these grand 
and sublime objects, tlie little spot of ground ou wdiich w'e 
stood show'ed the charms of a cheerful luiui retreat ; a few 
w'ater-springs tiltered through tlie rocks, and llowed along 
the grass in crystal threads; wild fruit-trees hung their 
heads above us ; the ground, moist and cool, was covered 
with grass and ilo\vers. In comparing a retreat so sweet 
wdtli the objects tliat surrounded it, it seemed as if the 
jilace might be the shelter of two lovers escaped alone from 
the overthrow of nature. When we had reached this spot, 
and I had gazed around me for some time, — ‘ What !’ I said 
to Julie, looking at her w’ith tearful eyes; ^does your heart 
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say nothing here to you ? do you not feel some emotion at 
the sight of a place so full of you ? * Then, without waiting 
for an answer, 1 led her towards the rock, and showed her 
her name carved in a thousand places, and several verses of 
Petrarch and Tasso appropriate to my state when I wrote 
them. ... ‘0 Julie,' I said to her vehemently, ‘eternal 
charm of my heart, behold the spot where formerly sighed 
for you the most hiithful lover on earth ! Here your dear 
image made his happiness, and prepared him at last to 
receive yourself. There was then neither fruit nor shade, 
neither verdure nor flowers ; the brooks made no divisions ; 
there were no singing-birds, — the voracious hawk, the dismal 
raven, the terrible eagle of the Alps alone made these caverns 
resound ; immense masses of ice hung over all the rocks ; 
festoons of snow were the sole ornaments of these trees; 
everywhere round breathed the rigours of winter and the 
horrors of frost : the fire in my lieart alone made the place 
supportable, and whole days were st)ent in thinking of you. 
Here is the stone where I sat to contemplate from a distance 
your happy dwelling: upon this I wrote the letter w’hich 
touched your heart. These sharp flints served me to curve 
your name. Here I passed the frozen torrent to regain one 
of your letters, which a wind had borne away. There I 
went to re-read and kiss a thousand times the last which 
you wrote to me. On this high bank I stood and measured, 
with eager gloomy gaze, the depths of these abysses. In 
short, it was here that, before my departure, I came to weep 
for you dying, and swore never to survive you.' . . . 
I was going on in the same stnuiii ; but Julie, seeing me ap- 
proach the edge, took fright, and seizing my hand, pressed 
it without a word, and with difllculty restrained a sigh ; 
then all at once turning away, she drew me with her. — ‘ Let 
us be gone [said Julie], my friend; the air of this place is 
not good for me.’ ” 

In the clear moonlight they cross the Lake of Geneva, 
and the measured sound of the oars, tlie silver gleam 
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of tli(3 moon on the water, the fragrant air, all raising 
sad thoughts in St Preux^s mind, ho is tempted to 
liing himself wiUi Julio into the water, and end his 
torments ; hut a gentler feeling passes over him. He 
hurst as usual into torrents of tears, whicli, he says, 
“relieved liiiii greatly.” “'When I recovered iiiy self- 
possession, and came hack to Julie, 1 took her hand, in 
whicli she ludd lier handkercliief, and felt that it was 
wet. ‘ Oh,* I said, in a low tone, ‘ I see our hearts have 
not ceased to understand each other.* ‘It is true,* sh(‘< 
said, in an altered voice, ‘ hut it is the last time they 
shall speak in this strain.* ** 

Tliis impassioned interlude, which did not altogctlu'r 
accord with tlie dutiful, wifely heart of INhidane d(^ 
Wolmar, is not r(?p(?at(‘d, and she goes on lier sim])lo 
way, guided hy rules, on which, if she reasons too nuicli 
like a ])edant, she acts honestly, like a true woman. 
She had hitherto “ tried to overcome her alhadion liy luu' 
principles, to resist temptations hy her niason.** But 
now in religion she finds her chief support. The 
romance ends al)ru[)tly witli tlio deatli of Julie. As tlui 
r(!sult of her oHorts to save her hoy from drowning she 
falls fatally ill, and dies — succeeding, hy the im])ressive 
pitdy of her deatli, in preparing th(i way for tlie eventual 
conversion f)f AVolmar, and begging from her dealhlieil 
that St Preux should liv^e*. at Olareiis to console her hus- 
band and to educate her children. 

What was it that made tlie ‘Xcw TIeloiso* so popular] 
It did not pander to one popular folly, cxe(*pt that of 
sentiment ; it condemns alino.st every social vice and 
(?V(^ry fashionable absurdity; it censurCwS eloquently 
duelling amongst men of honour, and aflectatioii in 
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women of fashion, — infidelity in morals and infideliby in 
faith ; it urges the care of the poor upon the rich who 
oppressed them, love of the country upon those who 
shunned it, frugality of living to those who desi)ised it, 
social equality to those who hated it ; and yet it in- 
lluenced society witli astonishing power. Under its 
spell, people hecame artificially natural and ostentatiously 
simple. To admire the country, to return to nature, to 
have “ expansive sensibility,” to take interest in tlie 
poor, to believe in Urovidenee, became the fashion,— not 
a little owing to Itousseau’s teaching. The education 
of cliildreii, instead of being left to valets and priests, 
began at last to occupy the interest of parents ; wives 
w’erc seen with their husbands; fasliionable mothers for 
the first time nursed tlieir infants ; rustic dresses became 
tin's fashion, and the amusements of peasants were graced 
by tlio presence of high-born ladies ; in gardens there 
were semtimontally erected “ altars of friendship ; ” 
simple dresses, a la Jean Jacjfnes, were advertised and 
Worn and even in official documents, formerly so dull 
and dry, we find references to “sensibility,” “the feel- 
ings of tlie heart.” We must not attribute this al- 
together to dean daciques. In Diderot’s writijigs and 
els(iw]u‘re. in literature, in art, and in society, we can 
see that there Avas already a movennuit towards less arti- 
ficial life, — a reaction f»’om the unnatural tone of society 
Avhich sidfi'red from the dread inalady of vnmiL After 
all, it is no regcMieration that Jtousseaii eliects ; he merely 
gives a new outlet to the sentiment of an age worn and 
jaded by the ceremou'al pleasures of an unreal life. 
People wept oa er the sorrows of J ulie Avho never thought 
^ E. and J. dc Goncouv* ; La Eoinme an dix-liuiticiue siecle, chap. xi. 
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of imitating one of lier good qualities. Fresh from per- 
usal of the romance, forgetting its fine advocacy of do- 
mestic union, the usually discreet Madame de Blot, who 
had been converted from worldliness by ‘ Clarissa Har- 
lowe,’ without seeing the slightest incongruity, exclaims 
to a brilliant company that “ there was no woman of 
feeling who would not need superior virtue to refrain 
from devoting her life to Kousseau, if she was sure of 
being loved by him.” 

It is difficult to tolerate the egoism of St Preux, who 
acts like a sensualist and boasts of his honour ; who, as 
his selfish aims are baffied, always bemoans his fate; 
and as we turn from him we think of the self-apostrophe 
of Kichardson’s Lovelace : ‘‘ Lord help thee for o poor, a 
very poor, creature.” No one can feel deep interes ‘ even 
in Julie, so emotional, yet so didactic ; so full of love, 
yet so fond of reasoning. The style and tone of the 
first part of the romance is so passionate, that Byron 
even maintained that there was more harm to be 
got from it tlian “Don Juan;” but Bousseau himself 
explains that it was not meant for girls, and, as ho re- 
marked to Hume, it could not do any harm in France, 
since girls, being tliere always brought up in a con- 
vent, could not imitate Julie's fault. Certainly for 
married women in French society, the second part was 
more wholesome reading than tlicy at least had ever 
had. In a pcjriod when the loose fiction of Crebillon 
and Duclos was freely read by ladies, ‘ Julie * breathed 
a tone of wonderful purity. 

The ‘New H^loise' awakened admiration — feigned 
or real — for country life, its freshness, simplicity, and 
healthiness : for, as Sto Beuve says, Jean Jacques in- 
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vented the sentiment de vert Eeforc ho wrote, society 
knew nothing about the country, and cared nothing for 
its pleasures. JNoblcs either left their chateaus deserted, 
or when they visited them brought town hours, fashions, 
and amusements, in order to make provincial life toler- 
able for a month or two. But Jean Jacques carried his 
readers away from the noise of the city and formality 
of the Court, for none believed more heartily than he 
that “ God made the country and man made the town.” 
lie gave to liis age, like Cowper, pictures of rural land- 
scapes, that breathe with the swejetness of the bright 
dewy spring, of the humble labours and simple virtues 
of the peasantry, tlieir merry laugliter as tlic'y wrouglit in 
the vineyards, their songs as they reaped the harvest, 
tlujir dances in the evening, their happiness under land- 
lords who did their duty, and under masters who treated 
them as friends. All this was new in an age when the 
country was the Siberia of society, and when country 
people were treated as cattle. 'No punishment was g>’cator 
fo^ a courtie.r in disgrace than to bo sent to live in his 
f'hateau, where he wearied out the days that i)assed be- 
tween the arrival of each post, which brought him more 
news from Paris, and more hopes from Court. That 
liousseau himself should live away from town and spend 
the winter at the Hermitage, confirnied, as we have seen, 
liis friends in their worst fears that he was becoming 
mad. It was this hatred of rural life, causing the iwhhsse 
to desert their chateaus and their duties, which roused 
the animosity of the poor against the rich, who neglected 
them, and ultimately Ic'l to .some of the worst evils of the 
Eevolution. Pousseau laments the misery that prevailed 
amidst the loveliness and simplicity of the country. 
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“ AV’here the taxes devour the produce of the earth, the 
eager avarice of the greedy tax-farmer, the indexible severity 
of the inhuman master, impair the beauty of the prospect. 
The jaded horses near dying of blows, and the unhapj^y 
peasants emaciated with hunger, worn out by fatigue, covered 
with rags, are deplorable siglits, and make one regret to be 
a man, when one thinks of the unfortunate beings whose 
blood it is necessary to consume.” 

It must be remembered when Rousseau is charged 
with encouraging tlie excesses of the Itevolution by his 
other writings, that if his eloquent pleading for the 
poor luul been more listened to, if those who had ad- 
mired his sentiment had followed liis counsel, the llev- 
olutioii would have lost much of its terror. 

Xot merely was it the cliarm of rural life which Jean 
Jac(pies painted for the first time ; — to him is due dmost 
the discovery of tlie lieauty of scenery, in its uncultivated 
freedom. When he wrote, people preferred to see nature 
in fancy dress, — the rectilinear walks in gardens, where 
yews were cut into ligures of dragons, boxwood into 
forms of umbrellas. At a time during which Wal})olo 
said, ‘‘ Wlien a Frenchman speaks of tlie Clarden of 
Eden, lie thinks of Versailles,” Rousseau descrilied the 
tangleil luxuriance of ]\Iadame dc AVolmar’s “elysium” 
at Clarens, painting with loving liand its variety of 
shrubs and flowers, its simple wealth of nature,, full 
of innumerable birds with their varied sung and mani- 
fold plumage. All this is commonplace to us, ])ut it 
was a daring novelty at a time Avlum, as he scornfully 
says, if a rlcli man ha<l such a ]>lace, lui would get an 
arcliitect wlio is paid dear to s])oil nature,” and try to 
make it beautiful by rendering it fantastic. Such, till 
Rousseau spoke, was the taste of that artificial age, 
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which despised alike the country and men if unculti- 
vated — an age when the fashionable Boucher painted 
his pictures in a boudoir hung with rose-coloured satin, 
and found nature “ too green and badly lighted.” 

Until Kousseau revealed to the eyes of society a new 
Avorld of beauty, as by the touch of a magician’s wand, 
nature in its wilder and grander aspects was even less 
admired and as little appreciated as Gothic architecture, 
which then was considered barbarous. Even in our own 
country the taste had not yet been formed. White of 
Selborne speaks of the vast range of mountains called 
the Sussex downs,” which those Englishmen who shud- 
dered at the Alps coidd admire; but Gray considers 
]\[ont (Amis “ frightful ; ” Goldsmith complains that in 
Scotland “hills and rocks intercept every prospect,” 
ajul “ every part of the country presents the same dis- 
mal landscape;” and John Wilkes, when on the Grand 
‘four, can oidy say the Apennines are “ not near so 
high and h<n’rid as the Alps.” (Juite as little was 
nahire, in its imposing aspects, admired on the Gonti- 
iK'iit, even at Geneva, where the treciS were generally 
planted so as to obscure the view of the lake. It was 
tlie beantii's of Alpine scenery, though not in its wildest 
aspects, which Bousseau was the first to love, ami the 
fir‘^t to make the Avorld admire. In the presence of the 
mountains he felt his heart invigorated. Instead of 
nu'rely eidioing his melancholy moods, as we might 
<'X])ect, th(‘y raised him far above them all. 

“ Our meditations gain a character of snhliniity an<l 
grandeur, 2a'^]»ortionecl to the objects around ns. It 
seems as if, beiag lifted above all the haunts of men, we 
had left every low earthly feeling behind, and that, as we 
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approach the ethereal regions, the soul imbibes something 
of their eternal purity. We are grave without being mel- 
ancholy, tranquil without being indolent, content merely 
to exist and to think ; our passions lose their painful vio- 
lence, and leave only a gentle emotion in our breasts. . . . 
In short, there is something magical in these mountainous 
prospects wliich ravish both senses and mind : one forgets 
everything, one forgets one’s self.” 

Very different was this healthy feeling from that of 
Ilyron, who never forgot himself and his woes, even 
in the presence of scenes like these. “iS’either the 
music of the shepherd,” he wrote, “the crashing of 
the avalanche, the torrent, the glacier, the forest, nor 
the cloud, have for one moment lightened the weight 
upon my heart, nor enabled me to lose my own wretched 
identity in the majesty and the power and th«. glory 
around, above, beneath me.” Yet Eousseaii seemed to 
have forgotten his cares whenever he was in presence 
of the outward world ; and none like him, the greatest 
prose poet of his century, loved so passionately, or 
painted with more beauty, the loveliness of the quiet 
country, and the grand aspects of nature. It is to his 
inspiration that are duo the landscapes of 8t Pierre’s 
‘ Paul and Virginia,’ the magnificent descriptions in 
Chateaubriand’s ‘Atala’ and ‘ KeniV the pensive 
pictures of Senancour’s ‘ Obermann.’ It is ii> the 
spirit of Eousseaii that Wordsworth was affected by 
that harmony which ho found between the lieart of 
man and nature. The homelier pictures, the domestic 
scenes, described by Jean Jacques so fully, obviously 
suggested much of ‘ Werther,’ which appeared in 1774, 
and gave only too great an impetus to the sentimental 
school in Germany. 
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Eousseau said that the purpose of his roiuance 'svas to 
show that one might believe in a God without being a 
hypocrite, and be an unbeliev(jr without being a knave 
— for he had not yet quarrelled entirely with the philo- 
sophers. Eut this object, if not an after-thought, is a 
very subsidiary one. It is not the piety of Julie, or the 
unbelief of Wolmar (said to have been meant to repre- 
sent D^Holbach), which remains in the memory. These, 
which occupy a very small after-part of the book, are 
lost sight of in the scenes of passionate love in the first 
portion, and the pictures of country home-life in tlie 
last. No one can understand the ‘New Ileloise^ wlio 
has not read the ‘Confessions,^ for Eousseau lives in 
his characters as he speaks in their words. The ego- 
istic St Preux, both when uttering his love-rhapsodies 
and his bitter notes on society, writes like Jean Jacques 
himself. “ Julie,” as St ]Marc Girardin remarks, “ in 
her sins and in her repentance, is the liistory of Eousseau 
re made and corrected by his imagination ; it is his life 
such as he would have lived it. To sin, and to repair 
the sin by repenting, is the fundamental idea of Julie’s 
liistory ; it is also the idea which seems to rule Eous- 
seau all his days.” Julie, Bomston, Wolmar, however 
tliey may differ in character and condition from Jean 
Jaccpies, are at times mere mouthpieces of his sentiments 
and opinions on social and moral questions. He had 
little dramatic j^ower, but what his work in consetpience 
loses as a work of art, it gains in psychological inter- 
est, because it gives not merely the imaginary views of 
imaginary beings, l)ut the real opinions of one whose 
most foolish as well as wisest words had immense weight 
in his day, and have still deep interest in ours. 
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‘the social contract; or, principles of 

PUBLIC RIGHTS.’ 

Tn France, before Eousseau published the ‘Contrat 
Social,’ political tliiiikers had been very cautious, sim- 
ply because the utterance of bold political opin.ms was 
very dangerous. Views which were mere commonplaces 
in tliis country, were revolutionary sentiments there; 
and advoca('.y of the rights of tlie people was at once 
regarded as an infringement of the rights of the State, 
altliough most of the prosecution against free thouglit 
was at the instigation of the Church. It is always the 
case under a (les})otisin, that matters are suspected to bo 
in a critical state, if any dare to criticise them. "J'liere- 
fore, when writiirs of mark chose to ventilate popular 
notions, or to censure monarchical institutions, they 
Avere cautious enough either to write apologues, or to 
write without their name, and then deny the author- 
ship ; or to publish their works in Holland, and smuggle 
them into France in bales of goods, or in casks of pro- 
visions, so that urnhir the innocent label of “ Idack and 
wliite peas” might be a consignment of books which 
were in danger of being burned by the executioner, and 
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'whose author was in danger of lodging in the Eastille. 
As time went on the people gained courage. ‘SSire/’ said 
the Marshal de Richelieu to Louis XYI., “ under Louis 
XIV. no one dared to speak ; under Louis XY. i)eo])le 
whispered ; under your IVtajesty they speak aloud.” Tlie 
brilliant writers of the Encyclopedia were meanwhile 
with ingenious precaution spreading free thought, and 
giving opinions on tlie very foundations of morals, re- 
ligion, and politics. AVhen Rousseau wrot(‘, however, 
it was still dangerous to ‘‘speak aloud but none spoke, 
so boldly, none so jdainly as he, on the bases of society 
and government. When we bcnir iu mind lunv disre- 
garded were the people, liow juivileged were the nohjast^r, 
how sacred were the kings, wo can understand the im- 
ineiuso impression made by the Republican views of the 
‘ St.)cial Contract,’ expressed with a force, a precision, 
and a telling cleaniess of style and thought seldom 
before cquallcHl. 

In order to understand the position held by this famous 
wf'rk — which proclaims the dogma of the “sovereignty 
<»f the people,” — in tlie history of political doctrine, 
it is necessary to glance at the develoi)ment of some 
of the leading views and theories Avhich it contains. 
Lojig familiar with the views of Grotiiis and of Ruf- 
fendorf, Avhosc works he had read at (niarmettes, it was, 
however, chit^fly from Ihiglaiid that Rousseau drew in- 
spiration, for tluire a su(^cession of political wri ten's had 
expressed luoro or less definitely those views which he 
formed into a political creed. Hooker held that the 
power of the rider is dei'ived from a conkact between the 
lirince and the people, although he did not support the 
right to depose the ruler if by his tyranny he broke the 
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contract, — in tins agreeing- with the views afterwards 
expressed by Grotius, and later still by Pulfendorf. Then 
came Hobbes, who, in curious contrast to liousseau, 
looked upon a state of nature as a state of war, because in 
tliat condition no visible power exists to control the pas- 
sions and selfish desires of men. This state can only be 
changed by all transferring their power to one man, or 
comjiany of men, “as if each should say to each : I con- 
cede to this man or company of men my authority and 
right of ruling myself, on condition that thou also 
transfer to the same person all thy authority and right 
of governing thyself.” But Hobbes — and Spinoza, whose 
political views so closely accord with his — denied that 
the absolute ruler can be deposed by the citizens for he 
liad made no pact with those who gave him the p.'wer; 
and besides, each of those who gave the power is the 
author of all the actions of him on whom the power was 
bestowed. In this resiioct it will bo seen liow much he 
differs from Koussi iaii and others to whose teaching 
Kousseaii w<'is so much indebted. Locke seems to have 
iiifluencid most of all the Genevese philosopher; and 
the calm views of tlio * Treatise on Government ^ find 
their bold, if not logical, conclusions in the impassioned 
reasoning of the ‘ Social Contract.^ His opinion that 
there exists a pact Ijctwcen the prince and the people, 
the breach of which engagement on the part of the 
former justifies rebellion, became part of the orthodox 
Whig creed, and was formally accepted by Parlia- 
ment when it declared that James II. had tried to sub- 
vert the constitution by breaking the original contract. 
The doctrine of “passive obedience” in England was 
shaken by the Kevolution, which deposed a king ; the 
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doctrine of “divine right” was shaken by the Hano- 
verian succession, which changed a dynasty, while the 
stanch supporters of non-resistance were only found 
amongst High Cliurchmen like Bishops Kettlewell and 
Ken, who called it devoutly “the doctrine of the 
Cross.” But in Branco no events had yet occurred 
to destroy the old faith : the same dynasty continued, 
associated with all that was greatest in the country's 
history; and the faults and vices of the kings no 
more affected it in the minds of many than the vices of 
the popes aflected the infallibility of the Papacy. The 
Galilean Church was keenly monarchical, and the clergy 
were still in harmony with the opinion of Bossuet, who 
preached tliat kings were “ sacred tilings,” and that even 
if the rulers were “ as wolves,” the Christians “ should 
be as sheep.” 

It remained for Bousseau to change the sedate argu- 
ments of jmblicists into a revolutionary exjdosive, and to 
apply doctrines which had been innocuous in England to 
deadly effect in France. It is remarkable that the opinions 
'N\]iich proved most destructive across the Channel were 
imported from this country, where they were harmless. 
The deism and “ free-thinking ” of Chubb, d'oland, and 
Tindal, which only met with hot argument from the 
clergy, and cool indifference from the laity, when adopted 
by men like Voltaire helped to sap the faith of society 
and the institutions of the French people. The political 
opinions of Locke and Sydney, which liad only served 
cpiietly to depose a king, when ailopted liy men like 
llousseau, went to overturn ruthlessly the whoh) con- 
stitution of France. 

In sketching tiie opinions hold before llousseau, we can 
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easily sec how much was old, how much was original, 
ill his famous doctrine. We know now that all this talk 
by Grotius, Hobbes, and Locke of a “ social contract ” 
is futile, — that it never was made, and never could have 
been kept. Lut theorists, like nature, abhor a vacuuin, 
and the theory helped to account for existing facts. 
Writers up to liousseau lived in a pre-scienti(ic age of 
history; th(i past — except through classic literature, of 
which the myths were acce])ted as trutlis — was unknown : 
it was a blaidc space, in which every thinkm* either put 
Ills theories or found them. Wliere now we deliberat(‘ly 
examine every historical tradition, and, by the aid of 
comparative socnology and ethnology, search into the 
conditions of primitive life, and the origin of early 
institutions, — they gravely citiMl Lycurgus an'’ ]\Iinoa 
as Tiiod(ds, quoted Livy for their prehistoric facts, and 
Plato for their political theories ; while they framed, 
as Groto says of mythology, ‘‘ a past which was nev(*r 
present.” They spoke of a ‘‘state of nature” of which 
th(*y knew nothing, and of a “ social contract ” which 
iKiver existed, as confidently as if this cliarter of human- 
ity was as veritable a document on iiarchmeiit as the 
^Magna ('hai’ta of England. 

In this little treatise there is nothing startling in 
style. In its concise paragraphs, its formal propositions, 
there is little rhetoric to carry people away witli revolu- 
tionary zeal ; little invective to move them even to hatred 
of existing grievances. And yet the symmetry of the 
argument, the compactn(^ss of each clause, rendered it 
fatally attractive to those aqmts rectUignes who adore 
formulas, and to those fanatical politicians who insisted 
oil the “ title-deeds of humanity,” and sought to carry 
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out its teaching by overturning society. We take up thei 
little volume now, and find it cold and harmless, like anj 
exploded shell in an old battle-field, where once, however, j 
it did deadly work. While we can see that its premises 
are false, its historical precedents fictitious, its conclu- 
sions wrong, its end impracticable, Kousseau^s age found 
in it the very gospel of liberty, the only way to regen- 
erate society — after an initial baptism of blood. 

The first sentence strikes the siirill key-note : “ Man ; 
is born free, and is everywhere enslaved.” Ifow can 
this loss of liberty bo explained and juvstified ? Tor 
merely to yield to superior force is an act, not of duty, 
but of iirudcnce ; and the need of obeying the strongest 
lasts only so long us lie is the strongest. The pistol a 
robber puts to your head is a pow(;r; but it is not con- 
science, but fear, which makes you surrender your purse. 
Superior force in itself, therefore, cannot constitute any 
right for its being exercised, nor lay any duty on man 
to obey it. Seeing, then, that men are only bounu to 
obey legitimate authority, we. must find what that is. The 
basis of legitimate authority is found in mutual agree- 
ment, — an association which gives to the smaller number 
tlie duty of submitting to the larger. What, then, is 
necessary is “ to find that form of association which 
shall protect and defend with the force of the com- 
munity the person and property of each individual, and 
in which each remains as free as before.” In this pact, 
never formally promulgated, but everywhere tacitly re- 
ceived — 

‘•tlie individual, by giving himself up to all, gives him- 
self up to none ; and there is no member over whom he does 
not acquire the same right as that which he gives uj) hiiii- 

F.o. — XVII, I 
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self. He gains an equivalent for what he loses, and a still 
greater power to preserve what he has. If, therefore, we 
take from the social contract everything which is not essen- 
tial to it, we shall find it reduced to the following terms : 
Each of us i)uts his person and his power under the superior 
direction of the general will of all, ami, as a collective body, 
receives each member into that body as an Indivisible part 
of the whole.” 

Koiisseau does not show how this mythical contract 
could be binding on successive generations wlio never 
made it ; or why it could not he dissolved by the parties 
who entered into it. Kousseau himself objects to 
Grotius’s theory that a people could give themselves 
up to a despot, on the ground tliat in doing so they 
liave no power to bind tlieir descendants to ’'e slaves; 
but he forgets that this objection holds equally against 
his own theory. Jcllerson, who admired so greatly the 
system, saw tliis difficulty practically in America, and 
consistently proposed that every nineteen years, when a 
new constituency has sprung up, a fresh constitution 
should be submitted to the people — thus making, as a 
critic remarked, tlie life of a state shorter than that of 
a hors(\ Logically the theory led to disastrous results, 
and Marat was consisteut in his truculent way, when, 
from the popular premise that society was founded 
upon voluntary agreement, which was terminable on 
sufficient reason, he drew his wild conclusions in the 
time of the Revolution, and told the famishing people 
of Paris that the conditions on which they consented 
to h(jar evil and refrain from violence were broken. 
! It is suicide to starve,” he exclaimed ; “ it is mur- 
,dor to see one's children starving hy the crime of the 
rich. The bonds of society are^uow dissolved by cruel 
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wrong; the state of nature lias come back in wliich' 
each has a right to take what he can; and the time 
lias come for the rich to make way for the poor/* To 
such dangerous conclusions were the quiet maxims of 
Jean Jacques destined to be reduced. 

Rousseau, proceeding further to tlevelop his system, 
passes on to government, and gives a theory which 
tlie revolutionary leaders carried literally into legislative 
practice. The Sovereignty, being only the exercise of| 
tlio general will, is ‘‘inalienable,’* and the Sovereign I 
being the collective body of the people, cannot be i 
represented except by itself. For the same reason 
that it is inalienable, it is also “ indivisible.” It 
is a mistake to divide it into legislative and exe- 
cutive power, — into powers of taxation, of justice, of 
war, of foreign and home administration. As it clearly 
b(3longs to the contracting parties to settle the condi- 
tions on which they agree to form a society, the people j 
who submit to the laws — which are the conditions — 1 
should be the authors of them, ddie social contract 
gives to the body ])olitic absolute ])ower over all its 
members ; and it is this pow(*r, directed by the general 
will, to which is attached the name of Sovereignty. 
Therefore the general will is always right; for there 
is no individual citizen who is included under it who 
does nut consider himself in voting for all. In this 
way an act of' sovereignty is not an agreement between 
a superior and an inferior, but a convention between 
the whole body and each of its members. 

The question now rises. What is Government ? It is 
the intermediate body established between each subject 
and the sovereign people for their mutual correspondence. 
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charged with the execution of the laws or with the main- 
tenance of civil and political liberty. This body charged 
with the administration is called the Prince or Magis- 
trate. As the ruling will of the Prince is nothing else 
than the general will, the power of the Prince is that of 
the public centred in him. He cannot be absolute or 
independent of the people; for if he makes his will 
more active than the Sovereign (the people), and enforces 
obedience to it, there would be two sovereigns, one by 
right, the other in fact, and then the social union would 
vanish and the body politic would be dissolved. This 
government, which executes the popular will, may be of 
difterent forms, provided the luunce or governing body is 
the servant of the citizens. The democratical — that is, 
one in the hands of the whole or tlie great 2)art of the peo- 
ples — is best suited for small states ; the aristocratical for 
moderate-sized states; the monarchical for large countries. 
“ But, in the true sense of the term, a pure democracy 
never existed in this world ; ” for it is not possible for a 
whole people to remain j)ersonally assembled to manage 
tlniir own affairs, and the moment deputies or repre- 
sentatives are appointed, the form of the administration 
is changed. “ Did there exist a nation of gods, their 
government would doubtless be democratical ; it is too 
perfect for mankind. Eousseau inclines towards an 
elective aristocracy of the best citizens as the best form 
of government ; although a monarchy may be best adapted 
to large countries. But if government is difficult under 
any form, what must it be under a single person ? And 
everybody knows what happens when a king reigns by 
substitutes ; for those who make their way to high posts 
under him are “ men of little minds and mean talents, 
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who owe their preferment to the meretricious arts of 
flattery and intrigue.” " A man of real merit is almost 
as rare in the ministry of a monarchy as a fool at the 
head of a republican government.” And yet it is found 
better, in order to avoid the turbulence and disputes 
involved in the choice of good kings by election, to run 
the risk of having, under hereditary monarchy, tlie 
throne filled by monsters and by idiots. 

“ Almost everything consinres to deprive a man^ brought 
up to command others., of the principles of reason and 
justice. Great pains arc taken, it is said, to teach young 
princes the art of reigning ; it does not, however, appear that 
they profit much by their education. . , . The greatest inon- 
archs are those who have never been trained to rule. It 
is a science of which those know least who have learned it 
only too much, and it is acipiired better by studying obedi- 
ence than command.” 

Eousseau docs not content himself with uttering 
aphorisms and formulating abstract principles, but he 
enters into minute statistical and social details to support 
bis views, and to indicate what forms of government suit 
particular countries, according to their food and water 
su^iply, tlieir area, their degrees of fertility, their climate. 
As in warmer climates fewer inhabitants are rorpiircd 
for the purposes of production than in colder regions, it 
is more practicable there to have a despotism. The more 
thinly peopled the land and tlio more widely scattered 
the population, the more easy is it to control tliein, and 
the less easy is it for them to combine against the Govern- 
ment ; while, in a denser population, men are nearer to 
each other, and it is more difficult for the ruler to usurp 
the sovereignty ; “ the chiefs deliberate in tlieir rooms 
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as easily as the prince in his council, the mob gathers in 
the square as soon As the troops in their quarters.” “ The 
least populated countries are in this way most suitaT)le 
for tyranny; wild beasts reign only in deserts.” 

It is apparent, then, that to the question, What is the 
best form of government to carry out the will of th(3 
people 1 there can be no decisive reply, for “ it may ho 
answered in as many ways as there are possible combina- 
tions of absolute and relative circumstances of the people.” 
While, to the question whether a people is well or ill 
governed, he finds an easy answer. “ Since the end of 
political society is the preservation and prosperity of its 
members, that government is best under wliich the citi- 
zens increase, and that the worst under which they 
diminish.” It thus becomes a mere matter of s’atistics. 

The author then passes on to discuss how sovereign 
authority is to be maintained, and how its voice is to 
be uttercid. 

The sovereign, being no other force than the legislative 
power, acts only by laws ; and the laws being only the 
authoritative acts of the general will, the sovereign cannot 
act unless the people be assembled. ‘ The people assemble ! ^ 
you will say, ‘ wdiat a chimera!^ It is indeed chimerical 
at present, although it was not considered so two thousand 
years ago. 1 ^ what has been done before, however, we may 
judge of what may be done again.” 

lie points out how the Homan cowitia, the little 
rcpuT)lics of Greece, and even monarchical Macedonia, 
had their j^opular assemblies; and, as Mr Morley has 
remarked, Housseau might have instanced such little 
states familiar to him as TJri and Appenzell, where the 
sovereign people, each in his own person, exercises both 
the duties of legislation and choice^ of executive. “It 
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is necessary that the peojilo should have fixed and 
periodical meetings, which nothing can abolish or pro- 
j’Ogue, so that the people should, on a certain day, 
1)6 legally summoned without express statute being 
required for the formal convocation.” But even if this 
mode were best, how is it practicable? It may suit a 
town or a very tiny Swiss canton, or, better still, a minute 
rcjpublic like San Marino, and is partly realised in the 
village communes wliicli linger in TIussia to-day; but 
how can it work in a larger state, with many cities within 
its bounds ? Itousseau’s reply is simple, — so much the 
worse for the largo states. “ It is an objection of no 
force against one who maintains the exclusive propriety 
of small ones ; besides, if the stale bo ke))t within due 
l)Ounds, there remains the resource of not allowing the 
existence of a capital, Imt removing the scat of govern- 
ment from one town to another, and assembling the 
states of the country in each alternately.” In all this, 
it will be seen, lie reasons on the basis of his population 
of 10,000, as in the ideal republic of Plato; he still 
thinks of his native Geneva, with its short distances, its 
small population, its simple administration. But as a 
system for general application, it is of course utterly 
unworkable ; and even on the principles of federation, 
it could only, to a very limited extent, be carried into 
])ractice. The Girondists thought of federalising Prance, 
— in this probably following the example of America 
rather than th('. doctrine of Eousseau , — hut in their effort 
they wmre opposed by the Jacobins. Only once Avas his 
plan tried, and that only in municipal administration, 
when Danton, in 1790,^ promoted a scheme for the 
s(ictions to sit permanently, the vote to be taken day 
1 Morley’s Rousseau, ii. 164^. 
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by (lay, and action to follow their decrees. But it is 
easy to see that the speculation as to citizens gathering 
at a common meeting to legislate, is as impracticable as 
Aristotlc^s speculation as to whether citizens of a state 
should dine at a common table. Eousseau considered 
that everything connected with government should be 
done by the direct action of citizens, who should pass 
tlie laws of the state, and work for its preservation. 

When the service of the public coaaes to be the principal 
concern of the citizens, and they would rather discharge it 
by their purses than their persons, the state is already far on 
the road to ruin. When they should anarch to light, they 
pay troops to light for them and i^tay at home; wlien tliey 
should go to council, they send deputies and stay at home : 
thus, in consecpience of their indolence and wealth, they in 
tlie end employ soldiers to enslave their country, and ’ej)re- 
sentatives to sell it. So soon as a citizen says. What are 
state affairs to me i the state may be given up for lost.” 

Ignoring the fact that political representation on the 
part of the people is the result of public spirit, he insists 
tliat “ the want of public spirit and the influence of pri- 
vate interest have given rise to tlie motliod of assembling 
the people by deputies. Ife^ forgets that in most coun- 
tries the people could not relimpiish, for they had never 
possessed, this power of governing and administrating 
for themselves, and the liberty of representation has 
only been gained by arduous efforts, by feats of moral 
and physical force throughout the course of centuries. 
As the sovereignty cannot be represented or alienated 
■ —for it consists of the public will — ^Eousseau maintains 
that “ the deputies are only commissioners, not repre- 
sentatives, and every law not confirmed by the people 
in person is null and void.” 
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With the exception of the primitive contract which 
demands unanimous consent, the determination of the 
majority on every question, we are told, is always bind- 
ing upon the rest. When a law is proposed in the 
assembly of the people, they are not asked severally 
whether they approve of the proposal or not, but whetlier 
it is conformable or not to the general will, each person 
giving his vote on this point, and by counting the votes 
the declaration of the general will is inferred from the 
majority. Here follows a characteristic instance of 
lioiisseau’s iiigciiiiiity in making a case whicli seems to 
confute his theory support it : “ When a law passes 
contrary to my own opinion, it only 2>roves that I Avas 
mistaken in what I believed to be the public will ; so 
that, if my particular advice had been folloAved, it 
Avould have boon contrary to my will, which, as a citizen, 
is the same as the general, and in that case I should 
not have been free/^ In his system he seeks rather < 
political equality than social ec^uality, Avhile recognising 
the truth that social prosperity can only progress by 
distribution of wealth amongst as many as possible, — as 
Washington, on abolishing tlie custom of primogeniture 
in Virginia, Avhen Avarned that there Avould be no car- 
riages-and-four, replied that there Avtnild be all the more 
carriages-aiid-two. Ilousseau, Avhile insisting on liberty 
and equality as the end of all legislation, qualifies the 
terms : ‘‘ Jly equality Ave do not mean that all individ- 
uals shall have the same degree of Avealth and poAver, 
but only, with respect to the former, that no citizen 
shall be rich enough to buy another, and that none shall 
be so poor as to be obliged to sell himself.” 

From such a ay liter Ave naturally expect a strong de- 
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minciation of slavery, especially as the savage races, 
according to him, are nearer perfection than the civilised 
races that enslave them. Montesquieu had consistently 
spoken of slavery as immoral and unchristian. But this 
Ave do not find in Rousseau; on the contrary, he sees 
that the Greeks had great political freedom, hecause they 
liad slaves to do their work, and had therefore leisure 
to assemhle under tlie sunny sky to discuss and pass 
laws instead of sending mere deputies. “ What I can 
liberty only be maintained by aid of servitude? Per- 
haps. The two extremes meet, and such is one of the 
incouAmniences of civil society, that we can only procure 
liberty at the expense of another. You modern people 
have no slaves, but you are slaves yourselves, and pay 
for their li])ei'ty by your oAvn.^^ It is strange tliat this is 
all, Avith exception of a general argument against a i)coplo 
being enslaved by a tyrant, that the apostle of liberty 
has to say ; but it is not more strange than that other 
Avriters who have furthered the political freedom of 
the people said nothing in condemnation of slavery. 
Prom the days Avhen 8ir John Hawkins began the 
English trade in negroes, in that vship gravely cliris- 
tened ‘^The Jesus,’’ people of all shades of opinion 
shared this j}()litical blimlnoss. Locke maintained equal 
rights of men, and drcAV up the constitution for (kiro- 
lina, investing free men Avith authority over negroes. 
AVhitfield and the Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tian KnoAvledge had property in slaves; John iMewton 
owns that he never had such hours of sweet divine 
communion as during his slave voyages to Guinea. 
Washington, having freed his country, bequeathed his 
slaves to his wife ; St Pierre, in his idyllic story, repre- 
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sents Paul and Virginia served by faithful slaves in 
tlieir earthly paradise. It is not remarlcable, then, tliat 
Jwousseau should not do what the stanchest maintainers 
of liberty in Prance, England, and America left undone. 
Phe claims of consistent humanity, however, were at 
last uttered in Prance by Abbe Kaynal in his work 
on the Indies, in 1772, with noble persistency; by 
Condorcet, who demanded that negroes and Indians 
should bo brought within the pale of brotherhood ; but 
only when the terrible insurrection of the negroes in St 
Domingo, in 1791, took place, were even revolutionists 
convinced that the rights of man ” could possibly be- 
long to blacks. 

Wo must now refer to Eousscau’s views on political\ 
religion, which, in their very inconsistency, are so con- 
sistent with his own practice, and which were destined 
to be carried into action in the swiftly coming revolution, 
lie passes in review the social influence of various reli- 
gions ; he sees in Eoman Catholicism a mere religion of 
priests, which can only dissolve society, and which, in 
its effort to make devotees, unmakes citizens. Christi- 
anity, in its original form, is also prejudicial to the state. 
It is a spiritual, anti-social religion — hn every true 
(>hristian is bound to neglect the earth and prepare for 
heaven. If the country prosper, ho dares not rejoice, 
h'.st he be proud ; if it decline, he dares not repine, but 
must see the hand of I’rovidence that humbles : he must 
not resist Avroiig, must not speak evil of dignities, and 
must submit to the tyrant as to the chastening rod of God. 
Til all this Kousscau does not mean to discredit Christi- 
anity in saying it was unsuited to society, for he regarded 
the social state as an evil, though now it has become a 
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necessity : he simply considered consistent Christianity 
as inconsistent with political existence. It is all-import- 
ant, he urges, that the citizen should he of a religion 
which inspires him with a regard for his social duties, 
and the community is concerned in what ho believes 
only in so far as relates to morals and the obligation 
under which die lies to his fellow-citizens. Beyond this 
the individual may believe what he chooses without the 
sovereign being entitled to interfere; for, “having no 
jurisdiction in the other world, it is nothing to the sov- 
ereign what becomes of the citizens in a future state, 
provided they discharge their duties in the present.” 
Accordingly, there should be a common political pro- 
fession of faith, the articles of which the sovereign 
must fix, not precisely as dogmas of religion, but as 
sentiments of sociability, without which it is impos- 
sible to be a good citizen or a good subject. “With- 
out being compelled to adopt these sentiments, any one 
may be banislied from the society, not as impious, but 
as unsociable, as incapable of having a sincere regard for 
justice, and of sacrificing his life to his duty if required.” 
Again, should any one, after having made a public pro- 
fession of such sentiments, betray his disbelief of them 
by his conduct, 

“ he may fairly be punished with death for having committed 
the greatest of all crimes, — he has lied in the face of the laws. 
The tenets of political religion should be few and simple ; 
they should be laid down with precision and without com- 
ment. The existence of a Deity, powerful, intelligent, benef- 
icent, prescient, and provident; a future state, the reward of 
the righteous, the punishment of the wicked, the sacred 
nature of the social contract and of the laws, — these should 
be its positive tenets. As to negative dogmas, I limit 
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them to one, — it is intolerance. Those who affect to 
make a distinction between civil and religious intolerance 
are in my opinion mistaken. These two intolerances are 
inseparable. It is impossible to live in peace with those 
whom we firmly believe devoted to damnation; to love 
them would be to hate God who punishes them. It is 
therefore absolutely necessary for us eitlier to torment or 
to convert them. Wherever theological intolerance is ad- 
mitted, it is impossible that it should not have some civil 
effect ; and so soon as it has, the sovereign is no longer sov- 
ereign even in secular matters ; the priests become the real 
masters, and kings are only their officers. . . . Whoever dares 
to say, Beyond the Church there is no salvation^ ought to be 
chased from the State.” 

With this dictum, which would logically result in the 
persecution of the whole Catholic Church on the ground 
that it is religiously bound to persecute, the ^Social 
Contract ’ closes, appropriately ending in a slirill cry of 
political fanaticism, destined to he echoed before many 
years had fhid. If tliis doctrine had been pushed to 
its natural conclusion, the persecution the writer forbids 
to the Church must have been remorseless when carried 
out by the State on liis principle ; the Catholics would 
have been killed because they held ‘‘ there was no sal- 
vation beyond the Church ; ” the whole circle of philo- 
sophers would have been killed who denied a God or 
doubted a future state; and the only citizens spared would 
have been cowards who concealed their own opinions, or 
fanatics who punished the opinions of others. Political 
bigotry is thus far more deadly, because far more power- 
ful, than religious intolerance; and more pro])ostcrous 
than for the priests to make belief in the Trinity an 
article of salvation, was it for politicians to make re- 
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publican belief in tlie “ social contract ” an article of 
life and death. Yet elsewhere, whatever the con- 
sistency may be, Rousseau had written,^ “ Is^o true 
believer can be a persecutor. If I were a magistrate, 
and the Jaw inflicted death on atheists, I should begin 
to put it into execution by burning the first man wlio 
should accuse or persecute another.” It would have 
been infinitidy wiser if he had thought of the plan of 
Cliarles Fox, who declared in Parliament tliat it was 
liis wish to extirpate heresy l)y fire, — not, however, by 
burning the victims, Imt by burning the noxious Acts.” 

It must, of course, be rcaneniberc'd that Rousseau was 
not singular in his theoretical intolerance, and many 
calm writers who had shared his political principles 
shared also liis repressive views. In England, for in- 
stance, Hobbes long before had taught in the ‘Levia- 
than ’ a uniformity of faith as strict as Jean Jacques, 
and said that “ the right of judging what doctrines are 
useful for the conservation of peace, and what ought 
to be publicly taught, belongs inseparably to the civil 
power;” but then, what was somewhat cynical Eras- 
tianisni in Hobbes was keen fanaticism in Rousseau, 
j Locke himself, advocate though he was for toleration, 
was as decided as Edmund Burke, who maintained that 
“ atheists ought not to be toleratcid, as denying the very 
principles in virtue of which human relations are pos- 
sible.” When we remember that the French Parliament 
and Church deemed Rousseau's own religious and politi- 
cal views dangerous to society, on his own grounds tluiy 
wer<} thoroughly justified in banishing every 

act of persecution could be vindicated on his own terms, 

1 La Nouvcllc Heloi.se, Let. 141. 
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With terrible effect, his doctrine was afterwards to he 
acted upon by a powerful party. In 1793, the section 
lieaded by Eobespierre denounced the atheistic Hebertists 
who had desecrated cliurches and set up for worship the 
Goddess of Eeason; and they accused Hebert, Chau- 
niette, and Anacharsis Clootz of conspiring ‘‘to destroy all 
notion of divinity, and to base the government of Erance 
on atheism,” for which crime they were guillotined. 

The argument of Eousscau in this book is, lilce that i 
of so many of his school, entirely conducted in the a 
piHoi'i method.^ lie laid down certain axioms, sup- 
posed an abstract man with imaginary rights based on 
an imaginary compact, and, irrespective of all histori- 
cal facts, deduced an ideal political system, which 
never can be realised^ It is admirable in symmetry ; \ 
it is fascinating in its logical simplicity. Hie rights t 
insisted upon are all “ based on nature ; ” they are all 
found in “the nature of things;” — idirases which, 
however imposing, engender sus 2 )icion, and make one 
as sceiitical as Lord EUenborough, who, on hearing an 
advocate protesting of a princi 2 )le being written in 
the “ book of nature,” stopped him, and gravely asked, 

“ On what page 1 ” Yet it was these general formulas 
which were so greedily adopted by the Frencth followers 
of Eousscau, and which were apjdauded in the streets 
of Paris and in the Convention. In fanatical accordance 
with metaphysical conceptions, and in utter ignorance of 
human nature, the I^ational Assembly tried to form a 
Constitution, not for Frenchmen but for abstract men. 
^0 captivating were its easy solutions of social problems, 
that the ‘ Social Contract ' became tlie gos 2 )el of the revo- 
1 H. Taine : Ancien Rtgime, B. III. ch. iv. 
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liitionary era. Men like Marat, in 1788, recited it in tlio 
streets of Paris, while enthusiastic crowds applauded ; at 
meetings it was quoted and paraphrased by every De- 
mosthenes of the cabaret ; young lawyers espoused the 
ideal polity of this publicist of the future ; soldiers read 
it in their barracks ; mechanics regarded it as the char- 
ter of their order ; artists and artisans, clergy, journal- 
ists, were enraptured by its inflamed logic. 

These democratic opinions, when uttered by Pousseau, 
liecame fashional)le in the drawing-rooms before they 
became popular in the streets ; nobles who in their 
hearts despised both pc'asantry and hnurjooisie took upon 
tlieir lips the current phrases of ])rother]iood and equality, 
though they all the while would heartily have sympa- 
thised with IMirabeau, who, on returning from voting 
for the abolition of titles of nobility, took his servant by 
the ear, and bawled with' his big voice, — “Look you, 
fellow 3 T trust that to you at least I shall always bo 
monsieur le comte.” Phrases which sounded piquant 
and daring from the aristocracy of P'rance, sounded 
very difFerently, however, when rudely repeated, thirty 
years later, by the orators of the mob, who were not 
satisfied until they had levelled all ranks, and uiltil, 
having the king himself in their power, they could 
truly say, “P'ormerly there were twenty -six million 
subjects and one master; now there arc twenty -six 
million kings and one subject.” 

Napoleon went so far as to say that, without Poiis- 
seau, there would have been no Revolution. It is clear 
now, however, that for more than hajf a century before 
1789 there were signs of political unrest which tended 
to a revolutionary crisis, D’Argenson, in 1752, had 
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foretold a coming revolt; Yoltaire, in 1764, we find 
writing to M. do Cliauvelin, “ Everything I see sliows 
the seed of revolution which will infallibly come : young 
peo 2 )le are lucky; they will see fine things/^ Alenaces 
broke forth from the masses, im 2 )atient of suffering, year 
after year. There were riots in the 2 >rovinces ; there were 
fierce protests in local 2 >arliaments ; there were outrages 
innumerable by men wliom rage and 2 )overty had rendered 
d(‘speratc. llevolt had been in the air for long years, 
and soon the S 2 )irit of e( 2 uality breathed not merely 
among angry groups in the calxirds^ in pamphlets, and 
in the Eiicyclo 2 iedia, but in literature of all classes, — 
alike in Eaynars ‘ History of the Indies,’ in IkMiimiar- 
chais’s ‘ Eigaro,’ in St Pierre’s 2 )ast()rals, in D’llolbach’s 
‘ System of Mature.’ Put certainly none liad so great 
ail influence as Pousseau in furthering the national 
insurrection and in sha23ing its doctrines. Encyclo- 
2 MMlisis incited the 2 ^^^Elie mind to see the injustice 
of established institutions, and rendered men ini23atient 
of their yoke ; but they did not a 2 >peal, like Pousseau, 
to 23023ular 23assion. Yoltaire sought to emanci23ate so- 
ciety from traditional 023inions, and to slay intolerance 
by showing its folly; but he did not, like Pousseaii, 
kindle the 23C023le’s enthusiasm. In fact, though liberal 
enough in 2iolitical and religious 023inion, Yoltaire was 
conservative in society and a would-be aristocrat, with 
a contem23tuous kindliness for the masses. They are 
vstu 2 )id and barbarous,” he said ; “ they are oxen who 
need only a goad, fhe yoke, and some hay.” Nor did 
the seigneur of Ferney love demagogues. ‘‘Preach 
virtue to the lower orders ; where the populace meddle 
v/ith reasoning they are lost.” Ho wonder that Pousseaii 

F.C. XVII. K 
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— a prophet 'who loved the people and desired their 
salvation — was honoured by democrats, who adopted 
his doctrine. In liis oavii words, Eobespierre proclaimed, 

The sovereignty resides in the people ; it is one, indi- 
visible, imprescriptible, and inalienable.” In 1794, 
the Jacobins would fain have reconstituted society on 
the ruins of the amicn rvijime, and given to the people 
the perfect republic of Eousseau. l>ut while tliiiiking 
to legislate for twenty-six millions with the ease of a 
Lycurgus for a few Spartans, and with the success of 
Calvin in Geneva, tliey forgot that a luiw constitution 
needed a new i)eople; they forgot tliat it was impos- 
sible to alter by statute imineinorial customs, or to 
uproot the traditions and feelings of centuries. Yet 
Eousseau was more cautious than his admirers. He has 
hinis(‘]f sliown that laws must be made to suit the people, 
the climate, the country, and the ago, else they will injure 
the nation, or fail as utterly as the premature niforms of 
Peter the Gr(;at in Eussia. Few countries, h(i held, were 
able to receive a brand-new system of laws, for they 
must have no customs too deeply rooted ; tJu'y “must 
have the consistency of an old nation and the docility 
of a n(.‘W one.” Then he adds words which seem an un- 
conscious prophecy, — “not of juivate interpretation:” — 

“ There is still one country in Europe capable of receiving 
laws. That is the island of Corsica. The valour and con- 
stancy with which this brave people recovered and have 
defended their liberty ought to incite some wise men to 
teach them how to preserve it. I cannot help surmising 
that this little island will one day or other be the astonish- 
ment of Europe.” ^ 

These words of course refer to the recent struggle 
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under General Paoli. Four years afterwards, in 1765, 
Pousseau was asked by Corsican loaders who remembered 
these words to form a constitution for the island ; and 
it is curious to think how different would have been the 
political aspect of Europe to-day had the Due de Choiseul, 
instead of adding Corsica to France in 1768, allowed 
the liberal constitution of Pousseau to be established in 
the island. Puonaparte would have possibly lived on ob- 
scurely in his little republic, and certainly never served 
in a French army. But instead of France giving a 
constitution to Corsica, a Corsican was one day to give 
a code to Franco. 

George Sand lias said that the ‘Social Contract^ is no 
more responsible for the excesses of the Pevolution than 
the Gospel is for the massacre of St Bartholomew; and 
that is true, so far as direct intention went. But the 
leaders of the Pevolution Avere able to draw their con- 
clusions logically from Pousscau, Avhich the leaders of 
the massacre certainly could not do from the Gospel. 
Ifo had urged that when an individual enters into 
society, he surrenders his rights to the control of the 
state of Avhich he himself is a jiart. In a small state of 
ten thousand members, each has only a ten-thousandth 
]iart of the authority, although even that is submitted to 
the rest. Accordingly, in a country like France, the 
citizen Avho liad given himself to the state had only a 
twenty-six millionth part of authority in the community;.' 
Avhence it follows, as Pousseau acknowledged, that as tho- 
state increases individual liberty diminishes. It is not 
Avonderful, then, that Eobespierro and St Just, seeing 
that the state is practically everything and the individual 
citizen nothing, held that the republic could dictate to 
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republicans wliafc it tliought best, in actions, and oi)inions, 
for the public good.^ “ Every individual who opposes 
himself to the general will ought to be restrained by the 
wliole body, which signifies nothing else Ilian that they 
force him to be free.” In this way we arrive at that 
password of those who coerced tlie man for the good of 
the state, — “ liberty, equality, and fraternity — or death.” 
No one would liave abhorred such a conclusion, and 
condemned the e.xistence of the Committee of Public 
Saf(dy, or the lie volutionary tribunal, in the lieign of 
Terror, more than Jean Jacques. In his discoursci on 
Political Economy, he had said that the idea that “it is 
permitted to a Covernment to sacrilice one innocent man 
for the safety of the multitude, I hold to be the most 
execrable maxim that over tyrant invented;” and else- 
where ho wroti^, “The blood of one single man is more 
precious than tlie liberty of the whohj human race.” 
It is easy to conclude that, had he lived in the lievolu- 
tionary time, hii would not have escaped a fate which 
befell his nnist uncoiiqiromising followers, Eohespierre 
and St Just.“ AVhatever its conse([uenc(iS, the peo])le 
— proud of that title of “citizens” which liousseau 

1 St Marc Girardin’s Rousseau, ii. 381. 

2 The effect of Rousseau’s political doctrines was not confined to 
France, and they fascinated some at least of the founders of the 
United States, especially Jefferson. The framers of the Declaration 
of Independence embodied the very principles which he maintained : 
‘‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident, — that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by the Creator with inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
These words, drawn from the principles of French jurists and poli- 
ticians, after being embodied in the American Constitution, came 
back to France witli a prestige and realised significance. — Sec Maine’s 
Ancient Law, j). 04. 
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liad claimed for them — w(ire soon eager to accept liis 
doctrine, not perceiving that nothing is so irrational 
as a constitution founded on reasoning. Frtiderick the 
Great was clearer-sighted when, on reading D’Holbacli’s 
‘ System of Mature,’ he exclaimed, “ If I had a province 
to punish, I would give it to philosophers to govern.’^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

‘EMILE, OR EDUCATION.’ 

That Rousseau should write a hook on education stnudc 
many with amused astonishment. Tlie man ndio had 
placed his own children in a foundling hospital was the 
last wliom one would expect to discourse on the best 
manner of training the young ; and yet tlu". extraordinary 
observation of child-life which ‘ Emile ’ displays could 
only come, as he said himself, from one wlio loved 
children. “ If I have made any progress in the know- 
ledge of the human heart, it is owing to the pleasure 
I luive experienced in seeing and obs(‘.rving children.” 
Indeed it was the thoughts with which his own deficiemey 
in regard to his children filled him, which, he asserts, 
made him think out his treatise on education. Eor yeai^s 
he had been building up his educational theories, which 
were only a development of his favouiltc views on socicjty, 
that man is naturally good, and that institutions have 
made him bad, and that he must bo set free from the 
j)rcjudices and conventions of society. These notions 
run through all his writings, especially through what 
lie calls his “throe principal works”; — th(i two Dis- 
courses and ‘Emile’ — “which books are inseparable. 
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and form togctlior one wliolc/^ Jradamo d’Epinay 
was a little addicted to educational plans, and had 
written out letters to her son, which Eoiisscau, with 
his unpleasant candour, said were “ excellent, inadanu', 
but of no use.” One day she was talking upon the 
manner in which her tutor trained her son. “It is a 
difficult thing,” said she, “to educate a child.” “I 
think so indeed, niadame,” replied Eoiisseau ; “ it is 
l)ecause fathers and inotliers are not made by nature to 
educate — nor children to bo educated.” And as she 
looked astonished at his paradox, he explained that in 
a state of nature the human being has only a few 
pliysical wants to ])e provided for, and therefore tlie 
(education of the savage takes 2 )lacc without interference 
from otliers, wliile our artificial state is not based upon 
nature, but founded on absurd and contradictory con- 
ventions. “ To facilitate yoiu? work of education,” said 
Jean Jacques, calmly, in his uncompromising way, “you 
must begin l)y remoulding society.” Accordingly, in 
‘ Emile ’ he himself begins to remould society by mould- 
ing the individual. 

When Eousseau wrote there was little liomc-training 
by parents, except among the hourgeoiaie ; education was 
left in the hands of tutors in families, or committed to 
j)riests at colleges. ]\rany persons in France about 1762, 
when ‘ Emile ' appeared, were already becoming interested 
in education. The philosophers had saitl too much 
against priests for society to trust them implicitly. The 
Jesuits, the great educationalists of Europe, wi^e grow- 
ing into disfavour ; but as fathers did not trouble them- 
selves much about the matter, it was left to clever women 
like Madame d’Epinay or Madame de Grafigny to form 
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plans for education — plans wliicli were sometimes amus- 
ing in their sonorous maxims, and their utter ignorance 
of childhood. Now, however, 3h)usseau lifted up his 
voice against the pedantic follies of existing modes of 
training; hut, unlike Locke, who, in his ‘Thoughts on 
Education,’ luid long ago sought to form a “ young 
gentleman,” his purpose was to form a “man.” 

It must 1)0 OAvned that ‘ Emihi ’ is not a work to he read 
through Avith pleasure : some may even call it wellnigh 
intolerahle, except to those who study it as an epoch- 
making hook, poAverful in influencing religious, politi- 
(!al, and social opinion in an important ago, and which, 
amidst fatiguing digressions and endless details, contains 
those Aviso lessons on education which tlie wisest educa- 
tionalists Avere long aftei’Avards reverently to adopt. It 
is enough of a story to spoil it as a trcjatise, and far more 
than enough of a treatise to spoil it as a story. The 
author has elseAvhero remarked : “ It is well knoAvn that 
every man Avho lays doAvn gen(‘.ral maxims intends them 
to hind ev(iry one hut himself.” According to this rule, 
in ‘ Emile ’ there are admirahle lessons for the nursery 
from one Avdio ha<l ahandoned his oavu children ; elo- 
quent laudations of married life hy one Avho Avas living 
ill conciihinage Avith a stujiid servant-Avonian ; scornful 
vituperations of the rich and great hy one who had 
received uiihounded kindness from pcirsons of wealth 
and rank; and patient studies in tuition by one who 
liad utterly failed as a teacher. 

Lefore he enters upon his Avork, Kousseau pleads with 
all his eloquent persuasiveness in favour of a reformation 
of the home-life of Erench society. He saw around him, 
amongst those who spent their time in fashion, luxury. 
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and pleasure, no calm, simple domesticity. Children 
were sent to be nursed in the country, in order that the 
lady might be free to go through her ceaseless round of 
amusements. They were never trained and tended by 
father or mother, but sent away to the charge of priests 
in colleges or to convents, lie points out to parents the 
folly and injustice of a proceeding which intrusts chil- 
dren in the most fragile moment of life to peasant- 
women, who, to attend to their work, must dispose 
somehow of the jioor infants, and bind them in hateful 
and cramj^ing bandages : — 

“ Gentle mothers wlio, disembarrassetl of your infants, 
give yourselves up gaily to the amusements of the town, 
do you know meanwhile what treatment the infant in its 
swaddling-bands receives in the village ? At the least in- 
terruption, it is hung up on a nail like a bundle of rags; 
and while the nurse coolly attends to her own concerns, the 
poor babe remains in a state of crucifixion. Children dis- 
covered in this sitnation are found quite purple in the face 
from the compression of the breast hindering the circulation 
of the blood, which inoiints to the licad : and the infant is 
believed to be conifortahle because it is too weak to cry. I 
do not know how many hours a child can remain in this con- 
dition, hut I doubt if it can he very long without dying. 
You see here one of the conveniences of swaddling.” ^ 

What, then, should he done? — “Mothers must nurse 
tlieir own children.” Tliis is the duty he inculcates with 
all his influence, and which he enforced in his 'works, 
liis conversation, and liis letters, as being the source 
of domestic haj^piuess and virtue. Others before him, 

^ Richardson, in ‘Pamela’ (second part), had already pleaded for 
mothers nursing their own children, and had condemned this swad- 
dling in curiously similar terms. 
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]\Iorclly and Buffon, had taught the same maternal duty, 
but all without effect ; while by his pleading society was 
converted. What was once deemed vulgar now became 
tliG mode^ because Jean Jacques had pronounced it right. 
As Buffoii said, “ AVe say the same things, and iiobody 
heeds ; but when Kousseaii speaks, every one listens and 
obeys.” fashionable ladies began to exercise these esti- 
mable nursery duties in an ostentatious ]Dublic way, and 
even endangered the lives of the poor children by per- 
forming tliem as they hurried to and from the dissipa- 
tions of society. 

“ When mothers deign to nurse their infants, morals will 
reform thems(;lvcs, — the feelings of nature will awaken in all 
liearts. The attraction of domestic life is the best antidote 
to bad morals. The stir of children, which some think 
troublesome, will become agreeable; it renders the father 
and mother more necessary, more dear to each other; it 
binds closer the conjugal l)ond. Let once wives become 
mothers, and soon men will become fatliers and husbands.” 

He enforces powerfully on parents the neglected duty of 
training their children and d(‘-velopiiig their affections, 
instead of leaving them in the hands of servants, or 
in the charge, of tutors, to bo taught only what is 
useless, and equi]q)cd for tlie 'world with only what is 
vicious. 

Ho now proceeds to set forth the true mode of educa- 
tion ; a system which, by allowing nature to develop 
without restraint, and which, without implanting pre- 
judices and artificial faults, enables the child to grow 
into a perfect citizen. Every child is born good, 
and it is only evil education wliich makes him bad. 
“ In coming from my hands, my pupil will be neither 
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a magistrate, nor a soldier, nor a priest ; he will he a 
man equal to all the changes of fortune.” He sup- 
j)oses himself the guardian of “ Emile,” an orphan, well 
horn and healthy, who is never to receive medicine, 
even when ill, for “ physic is more pernicious than the 
diseases it pretends to cure.” We are told what is the 
proper sort of nurse, the proper condition of the milk, 
when to wean the infant, and what to give it. The 
child’s education begins at once, before he can S])eak, 
and when he can barely think. Ho is to he accustomed 
to the sight of ugly objects by being shown hideous 
masks, and taught to overcome fear by having pistols 
lired near his oar. He has no silver bells to play with, 
but popi^y-heads with the mttling grains inside or little 
] mulches with leaves on tliein, lest he should acquire a 
taste for luxury from his birth ; and he has no coral for 
his gums, but only bits of hard crust. He is to be 
])athed in ice-cold water, and, when able to walk, to go 
barefooted. He should learn to bear pain; and if he 
falls or cuts his finger, it is a mistake to rush to his as- 
sistance. “ The evil is done, and he must bear it ; ” and 
it is better that he should hurt himself than never learn 
to sulFer and to be brave. Though we are told “ tears 
are the prayers of the infant,” he is not to get what he 
ci‘ies for, for he is made a tyrant wlnui lui g(its what ho 
wants, and miserable wheui he cannot. To reason with 
a cliild is a i)ractice which Kousseau considers utterly 
absurd, for if children can rciason, we do not need to 
educate them at all. By talking to them in a language 
they do not understand, we make them satisfied with 
words ; and while we fancy we have prevailed by rational 
motives, they have in reality been moved by such mo- 
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tivos as fear, or greed, or vanity, witli wliicli wc have 
been obliged to enforce our arguments. 

“ Here is a formula to which all lessons in morality which 
are given to children may be reduced. Master. — ‘ It is not 
right to do that.’ Ceiild. — ^ Why is it not right ?’ Master. 
— ‘ Because it is wrong.’ Child. — ‘ Wrong ? what is that ? ’ 
Master. — ‘ That wliich is forbidden to you.’ Child. — ^ Why 
is it wrong to do what is forbidden?’ Master. — ‘You will 
be punished for disobeying.’ Child. — ‘ I shall manage that 
no one knows it.’ Master. — ‘ You will be watched.’ Child. 
— ‘I will hide myself.’ Master. — ‘They will ask you.’ 
Child. — ‘ I will tell a lie.’ Master. — ‘ You must not tell 
a lie.’ Child. — ‘Why may I not tell a lie?’ Master. — 
‘ Because it is wrong,’ &c. Here is the inevitable circle ; get 
out of it if you can. The child does not know what to make 
of you. . . . Nature requires children to be children before 
being men. ... I would as soon have a child be five feet 
high, as have it exercise judgment at ten years old.” 

The child should be allowed to follow its own in- 
clinations, for these are natural to him, and, thercifore, 
always right. It is only when he exacts the services of 
otliers that he should be denied at all; and what is 
intended to be granted should be given as if at our 
pleasure alone, not in fultilment of the child’s demands. 
The word no should be a wall of brass .against which, 
after the child has tried his strengtii half-.a-dozen times, 
he will never try again. Children should be kept from 
using polite phrases, because they become more exacting, 
by fancying they will get what they ask for most civilly. 
They should not say “ if you please,” for that is only a 
polite way of arrogantly saying “ it pleases me.” Mean- 
while the boy’s mind should be kept inactive as long 
as possible, while his body and senses should be de- 
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veloped. In order to hinder the rise of evil, we must 
not he too hasty in instilling good, for that requires tlie 
mind to he enliglitened by reason. “ Look upon every 
delay as an advantage ; let childhood ripen in children. 
Do not therefore alarm yourself at this seeming idleness. 
"VVliat would you say of a man who, in order to make tlie 
most of life, resolved never to go to sleep? You would 
say the man is mad : in order to escape sleep, he has- 
tens towards death. It is the same here : childhood is 
the sleep of reason.’’ 

'Ehe only passion natural to man is self-love — a passion 
good in itself, which only hecomes had hy misapplica- 
tion. Our first duties are towards ourselves; our first 
feelings centre on our own jKTsons. Accordingly, the 
first notion of justiiio is not what we owe to others, hut 
what others owe to us ; and the sm’ious and common 
error is that of teaching chihlreii their duties hidoro they 
learn their rights. Such a right is that of propejfy ; and 
as it is host to teach hy exanqiles, LouSvSi'au vshows how 
lie would give a hoy a ('.onc(‘ption of the right of pro- 
pm’ty — tin; last, judging from his early Avorks, which wo 
should have expi^cted him to inculcate. Emile digs a ])lot 
of ground, where he sows some heans ; ho waters them, 
ho watches them groAving Avith intense delight. He is 
taught that they belong to him hy devoting his time and 
his trouble to them ; so that in the ground there is part 
of liimself, Avhich he has a right to insist on as his oAvn. 
One fine morning, however, he goes to Avatcr his bean":!, 
and finds that they have been iqirooted hy the gardener, 
A\dio is thereupon summoned, and accused of having done 
this injury. The gardener then accuseS^Emilc in turn (*f 
spoiling his ground, and of having destroyed the melons 
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which he had sown in order to make way for the heans. 
“Do you often lose your melons?” asks Emile, and the 
man replies that he is not accustomed to visits of heed- 
less young gentlemen like him, — that everybody respects 
another’s labours, and nobody meddles with other people’s 
gardens. The gardener, however, grants him a little cor- 
ner of the gard(‘n ; — “ but, mind you,” he adds, “ I’ll 
pluck up your beans if you meddle with my melons.” 
In this way property is traced to its first occupier, and 
tlie child learns by experience. It is difficult to see why 
this lesson could not have been given as efleetively by 
the explanation of the gardener, with great saving of 
time, trouble, beans, and melons. Ilousseau, however, 
insists upon the superiority of exanijde over ])rece])t. 
'TJiat the course is 2>ainfully elaborate — that the little 
scenes carefully prepared may totally fail, the little ruses 
be easily detected, and the lad rendered permanently 
distrustful, — are arguments which have no weight with 
tJie autlior. 

If a lieedless boy breaks anything ho comes near, 
•we are not to be vexiid, but jnit everything brejikablo 
beyond his reach : if he breaks the furniture, let him 
feel the want of it ; if he breaks the window, let the 
wind blow through the broken panes day and nigl^t; 
and if he catches cold, it is betier to have a cold than 
to remain a fool, runislmient should never be inflicted 
as punishment, for he has no notion of moral right and 
wrong; but the boy should suller the natural conse- 
quences of his folly and jiassion. If he tells lies, do 
not chastise him, but let him feel the inconveniences of 
so doing, by not believing him even when he tells the 
truth, and by Lis being thought guilty even when he is 
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innocent. So witli regard to virtue, tlio cliikl should not 
be Laught by lessons what is right, but let him see good 
actions done by others ; for although at his age imitative 
virtue is little but aping, yet children should be accus- 
tomed to acts of which wc wish them to ac(iuire the 
habit, till they are capable of doing them from prin- 
ciple. Kousseau will not have children taught to read 
until twelve years old, for ‘‘reading is the scourge of 
children,” and the abuse of reading is the destruction 
of knowledge; he should rather be able to draw, and 
swim, and run, and jump. “ Yet I am almost certain 
that Emile will know perfectly well how to read and 
write before ten, because I give myself very little care 
whether he learn it or not before he is lifteeii.” “ Since 
he must read something, tlie first book shall bo ‘Itobin- 
son Crusoe,^ wlrich affords a com])lete treasury of natural 
education,” and where he learns the means of self-pre- 
servation and the dignity of lal)our. Ills attention 
should bo directed to natural phenomena, and his curi- 
osity will he soon awakened ; hut in order that this 
curiosity may he kept alive, we should not he too urgeut 
to satisfy it. Put questions adapted to his ca])acity, and 
leave him to solve them, and let him learn nothing hy 
rote or hy mere words ; for wo acquire clearer notions 
of things Ave learn for ourselves than of those Ave are 
taught hy others. Geography should ho taught iieitlier 
hy maps nor globes, hut hy seeing objects themselves, 
'lake him, for example, to see the rising sun, and then 
the setting sun, and let him reflect upon the different 
I)ositions; let him make his OAvn maps hy observing 
the country ; let him make his oavii instruments and 
his tools, and lie Avill become ingenious. “ Instead of 
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gluing a boy to his books, employ liim in a workshop : 
his liands will work to the bemjfit of liis niiiid, and 
lie will become a pliilosoplier wlien he believes him- 
self only a workman.” “What is the use of that]” 
must be tlie sacred j^liraso between pupil and tutor, 
and facts will become im2)ressed on Ids memory as he 
discovers that it is his interest to know them. Astron- 
omy is tauglit to banile in this way. lie and his tutor 
were observing the position of the forest north of Mont- 
morency, when he puts the “ sacred i)lirase,” “ What is 
the use of doing thisV’ The answ(;r is given next day 
by the conscimitious tutor going out with Emile, and 
purposely losing his way in the forest till the boy is 
frightened, and both are tircnl and hungry by a whole 
day’s pretended futile efforts to find the road. At last, 
by the suggestion of the tutor, the boy is made to find 
out for himself, by the direction of the shadow of the 
sun, where they are, and where their home lay — the other 
side of the hedge all the while. In this way the boy 
learns “ tliat nstrononiy is good for something, and never 
will forget the lesson ” — iinfortuiiatcdy neitlu'r will the 
W(-)rn-ont tutor, who is always trying these little strata- 
gems, which, strange to say, the boy never sees through. 

At twelve years old Emile is a vigorous, healthy aid- 
mal, with every muscle splendidly developed, knowsTio 
distinction between work and play, “dues not know 
what a command is, hut will readily do anything for 
canother person, in order to ])lace that person under an 
obligation, and so increase bis rights 3 ” he is influenced 
by no authority, acts as pleases himself, knows no dis- 
tinction of rank, and knows nothing of custom or fashion. 
Tn all tlie minute details of liis experiments, which we 
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have hardly space even to indicate, the antlior is not al- 
toi^cthor unconscious of hein^^ tinisonie, for he exclaims : 
‘‘ Jieader, 1 hear your nuirmiiriiigs, and disregard them ; 
T will not sacrifice the most useful part of my hook to 
your im])ati(;nc(3/’ Jhit it is an impaticuico which wo at 
least must lespect on the part of our readers. 

In his ellort to educate naturally, lloiisseau makes the 
mistake of training the senseis solely, and thus stunting 
the moral and mental hiculties, which the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life would evolve if TJousseau did not him- 
S(df arrange the circumstance's, yor instance, if Emile sees 
a man in a rage, he is not told of its sinfulness, is not 
warned against it; ho is kejit totally ignorant of any such 
vice : he sees only the signs which strike his senses ; he 
sees the sparkling eyes, the menacing gesture, the inllain- 
od face, which show the hody is not in its ])ro])er state. 
AVheu lie asks what it all means, “IVll him the man is 
ill ; lie has an attack of fever.” There is, of course, a 
constant series of ju’ecantions needed to ])revent his being 
nndeeeiv(id. The inevitahh; result of the sehemo is that 
the mind does not gi'ow naturally after all; the body 
develops, and the moral nature is abnormally retarded 
by this tutoi', Avho ])hiys the part of a lay providence. 

Emile at length begins to learn his relations to society, 
the first law of which is self-]>reservation. According to 
Iiioussoan, tlie satirist wlio said, I must live,” in exenso 
for pursuing his trade, was right. 

‘ I do not see the necessity for that,^ was an excellent 
ri*ply for a ^linister, but barbarous and false on the lips of 
any one else. Since ot all aversions which nature gives, the 
strongest is that of dying, it follows that everything is per- 
niissil)le to him Avho has no other means of living. . . . Tf 

F.c. — XVil. L 
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there be such a wretched government on the earth under 
which it is impossible for a man to live justly, and where 
the citizens fire compelled to be knaves, it is not the criminals 
who ought to be hanged, but he who drives them to such 
crimes.” 

Ib is such a lesson which the Erench peasantry were 
soon to learn in the J^cvolution, when St J ust\s dictiim 
became the national cry, Le pain est Ig droit dupmple. 

So soon as Emile knows what life is, he must be taught 
how to preserve it ; and what is better than for him to 
learn a trade, which will render him inde 2 )endent of all 
changes of fortune, and superior to the common prejudices 
l)y which labour is brought into contemi)t 1 

“ My son learn a trade ! make my son a mechanic ! Tliink, 
monsieur, what you advise. I do, luadame. I consider this 
matter better than you, who would reduce your child to the 
necessity of being a lord, a marquis, or a prince, or perhaps 
some day to be loss than nothing. 1 wish to invest him with 
a title which cannot be taken from him, which will at all 
times command respect ; and I can tell you, wluitever you 
may think, he will have fewer ecpials in this rank than in 
that which he may derive from you.” 

AVhat trade is best is the only point wortli discussion. 
Agricultural labour is good, but that Emile alrciudy un- 
derstands, liaviug learnt to cultivabi his paternal inherit- 
ance. Jhit as be may lose that, a handicraft is essential 
to him. 

Itonsseau points his lessons by one of those passages 
in which invective on sochity adds a bitterness to bis 
warning counsel, — one of those passages which, read in 
the light of after-events, seem full of strange, unconscious 
prophecy. 
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“We are drawing near a state of crisis and an age of revolu- 
tions. Who can tell what will then become of you ? All that 
men have made, men can destroy. There are no characters 
iiielfaceable except those which nature has imprinted, and 
nature has made neither princes, nor rich, nor great. What, 
tlien, in his abasement, will the satrap do whom you have 
brought up only to greatness? Wliat will the farmer of 
taxes do in poverty who lived only for gold? Wliat will 
the weak pami)ered b(*iiig do, when deinived of everything, 
who can do nothing for himself, and puts his whole being 
in that which is apart from himself? Happy, then, the man 
w'ho knows how to cpiit the rank wdiich (piits him, and who 
remains a man in spite of fate. Others nuiy praise as much 
as they please that van(|uished king who wdshed to bury 
liimself under the ruins of his tlirone; for my part I despise 
him. I see that he existed only by his crown, and that lie 
is nothing if not a king; but he who loses that and can dis- 
pense with it, is then superior to it. h'rom the rank of a king, 
which a coward, a knave, or a fool can fill as well as any 
other, he rises to the state of a man, which so few men know 
]jow to fill. . . . Yes: I prefer a hundred times the king o*^’ 
Syracuse master of a school in Corinth, and the king of 
^lacedonia a notary in Rome, to the wu'ctched Tarcpiin, not 
knowing wdiat to do if he does not reign, or to tlie heir of a 
sovereign of three kingdoms, become the sport of every one 
wdio dared to insult his misery, wandering from Court to 
Court, seeking everywliere for aid and linding everywlicre 
allVonts, — all from being ignorant how' to follow any other 
occupation than that which is no longer in his powder.” 

Rousseau here })()ints his moral by the fate of Prince 
(diaries Edward, w'Jiiidering from Court to (/ourt ; and at 
that time there were many others to enforce the autlior’s 
lesson, as those may remember who have read the memo- 
rable passage in Yoltaire\s ‘ Candid e,’ wdiich dcscril)(‘s 
the six kings out of ])lace, who met and lieuvailed their 
common fate at a cafe in Venice. Elot that the hjarning 
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of a trado would have heiiefited thorn luuoh, any more 
than it did Louis XV L, who spout less time in mending 
Ids state than in mending locks. Emile, thorefoi’o, must 
learn a trade, and that a manual one, which will not 
make a hntuno, hut enahlci liim to do without one. If 
a man learn a fine art, he must intrigue, flatter, and cringe 
to make, his way, pay court to aMinisters and to ladies, 
hrihe porhu’s, “ who understand only hy gratuities, and 
Avhos(^ t‘ars are in their hands,” and only succ('ed at last 
in adtling slavery to poverty, it is Ixdter to he a sh(u> 
maker tluin a poet, hethu* to pave sins'ts than to paint 
flowers on china, wldle to he a tailor is only fit for 
women ; {ind were he a king, liouss^ au would not allow 
S(‘wing or needl(‘-work to any save cripph's and women, 
lie decides that the trado of a carpenter is l)est; and tl)e 
tutor and Emile together l)ecamo apjwejitiia's, not for play 
hut in earnest. In accordance with th(‘, ]K)sition of a 
t^’adesman Emile had all along Inum traim'd : in his 
roo/u tJj(*ro was nothing to distiiignisli it from a ])easant s 
e.vcoid ch'anliiicss ; his fan? is simple; In? knows nothing 
C)f rank, and he is tjuight tliat the pe.ople are iiidispen- 
sahle, while tin? rich and gn?at are superfluous. 

A father cannot transmit to his sou tin? right of heing 
uselesrs to Ids fellow-creatures, and yet, according to yOur 
notion.^?, lie actually does this by transmitting hiswcaltli, the 
])roof and reward of his l.rl^oiir. The man who earns not liis 
subsistence, hut eats the bread of idleness, is no better than a 
thief ; and a pensioner, who is paid hy tin; state for doing 
nothing, differs little, according to my idea of tldngs, from a 
rohl)er, who is supported hy the plunder whicli he makes on 
the Jiighway. Man in a state of solitude, not heing indebted 
to the assistance or good officeH of others, has a right to live 
as In; pleases. P*iit in a state of society where he must he 
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necessarily maintained at the expense of the community, he 
certainly owes the state so much labour as will pay for his 
subsistence, and this without excej)tion to rank and persons. 
To labour, then, is the indispensable duty of social and polit- 
ical man. Kicli or poor, strong or weak, every idle citizen 
■is a knave.” 

Arrived at the age of fifteen, Emile has a sound con- 
stitution, an active body, “ a clear understanding, a 
heart free and without jiassions.” Xow, however, he 
advaiKics. “The source of human passions, tlu} origin 
and ])rinciple of all oUkts, — the only one which is 
born in man, and which never leaves him, — is self- 
love.” This is an innate passion ol wliich all tlie 
others are inodifuiations. This self-regarding love is 
always good and necessary for our ])reservation. AVe 
love ourselves first, then that which bimofits us, before 
AV(' love oth(‘rs for tluMiisidves. AVe feel for sidlering in 
olhm's, bi*cause it awakens a sense of pain in ourselves. 
It is in tliis way tliat Ihnile gains the sentiment of sym- 
liatliy, that he is to be stnaigtlumed in liis hatred of 
cruelty and o})[)ression, and incited to liumanity. lentil 
this stage Emile feels for himself alone as an individual, 
and not as a member of soc.hdy, Itoussoau now recom- 
mends first biogra])hy, and then history, as Emile’s best 
jiK^ans of studying man’s h(‘art, previous to observing it 
in action in the world, and as a means of learning his 
duty in society. 

During all this time the pupil is supposed to know 
nothing of religion and the existence of a (lod. “ At 
fifteen he does not know tliat he has a soul, and perhaps, 
at eighteen, it is too soon to tell him, for it is a mistake 
to teach ideas too great to be understood. ’ Yt a it is ditli- 
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cult to coniprolioiul liow, iiotwitlistaiHling all his instruc- 
tor’s precautions, ]io lias passed so ninny years without 
ever hearing of it from others, or ever reading of it for 
himself. Indeed, after reading ‘ Iiobhison Crusoe,’ which 
his tutor gave him as his first hook, and which speaks so 
mucli of Provi(i»‘nce, lie coidd not possibly, tlie author 
forgets, have remained ignorant of religion. Eousseau’s 
notion is that ‘‘it is better to have no idea of (hul at all, 
than to have mean and unworthy ideas of IJini.” This 
opiniim is only what Eacon liad long bcforij re[)eat(i(l 
after Plutarch ; “ It is better to have no opinion of 
God at all, than such an opinion as is unworthy of 
Him; for the ojie is unbelief, the oflnn^ is contumely.” 
The simple notions of Deity cntertaimHl by a child 
Jean JacqiuiS strangely considers as injurious as th(3 un- 
worthy notions entertained of Him by a man. “ Every 
child that believes in God is either an idolater or an 
anthropomorphist but instead of thinking that childish 
notions will in time give way to higlnu’ conclusions, he 
holds that “ thes(j false representations given to children 
are ne\er eiraciMl.” Emile, therefori', is not taught any 
special huan of ndigion, but (Uiablcd to choose for him- 
self according as his reason may <Iir('c.t him. In the 
remarkable e])isode of the Savoyanl Yicar, which is hero 
introduced, Kousseau lays down proofs of a D(u’ty to 
him so undeniable that he comdudes that “whoever 
denies there is a God is either a liar or a madman.” 
So soon, then, as Emile has arrived at the knowledge 
of a God, iKiW ways are found of inlluencing his heart. 
He3 finds that it is his interest to bo virtuous, lioth from 
love to God and from the love of himself, which makes 
i)im seek the true means of attaining elernal happiness. 
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At tlie age of twenty, Emile remains still under the 
charge of his instructor, because that is tlie time when 
social temptations and passions are strongest, — when 
from thoughts of love he must be div(‘rt(Hl by other 
occupations. lie is noAV introduced amidst the seduc- 
tions of Parisian society, for he is sup])osed to be pre- 
served from all its snares by the simple device of his 
tutor describing to his ]mpil the ideal of a wife, — not 
too perf(jct to ha impossible, but real enough to b(i fasci- 
nating. “ I would go so far as to name her. I should 
tell him sim})ly, ‘ Let us call your future wife Sophie ; 
that is a name of good omen.’ ” All that is mH'dful are 
a few ai'tful descriptions, which make the object like 
truth. This imaginary Sophie is represented to the 
youth as shy, chaste, sim))le, and good ; and this ideal 
acTs like a talisman, — inspires him with love for all 
that resembles it, with dislike for all that is opposite 
to it. “ You may introduce him now into lifcj without 
danger. Duly guard his senses ; his heart is safe.” 
Sui’ely never was inore arthiss advice ghani than by 
this mildly artfid ])receptor, Avheii he gave his infallible 
recipe for iweserving immaculate propriety in the gay 
society of Paris. “ I wendd fain know,” he asks coidi- 
deutly, “if over there Avas a youth better armed than 
]iiine against (iverything caj)able of perverting his 
morals ? ” “I hav'o laboured liard for tAvemty }’ears to 
arm him against scoffers, and he regards ridicule as tlie 
reason of fools.” Emile despises the affectation and 
insincerity of society ; he docs not join in its shallow, 
clever talk. “ God forbid that he should be so unhappy 
as to wish to shine ! ” lie is taken to the Academy, 
only “ to be amused by the babbling ; ” and passes 
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tlirougli city life untainted by its vice, nnpolislied by 
its manners, uncorrupted by its jdiilosopliers. 

But a worthy mate must be found for Emile. Tlio 
real Sophie must be discovered; and tliat can only 
be in the uncontaminated country. “Then farewell, 
Paris ! that famous toAvn, scat of noise, of smoke, and 
dirt, where the women no longer believe in any liouour, 
nor the men iji any virtue. Farewell, Paris ! W(i are in 
search of love, happiness, and innocence, and cannot l)e 
far enough from thee.’’ So the two pilgrims trudge 
away on foot, — the 2)erfect mode of travc'lling, in the 
oj)inion of Jean JacqiK's. Pre 2 )aratoiy, however, to our 
introduction to Sophie, we are ir(‘aied to a long discourse 
on the education of women, whicli deals with (‘very 
domestic occui)ation from toys to religion, and treats 
of (‘.very restraint, from whalebom} and tight lacing to 
morality. The discourse is remarkable for the imdhod 
of ediKiatioii for girls Avhicdi it recommends, — for, in 
U(niss(iau’s oi)ini()n, the whole aim should be to suit 
woman to the convcmience of man, to make lier jdeasant, 
useful, and helpful to him. Sin*, is to rule only by 
/(mtleiHiss and conqJaisance : “her coinmands are car- 
esses; he.r nnuiaces are tears.” In her (‘as(^, faith should 
be regulated ])y the authority of others, not l)y int(*lli- 
g(*nco; for “ wonnui cannot keep within tin*, bounds of 
the evidence of reason, being l(‘,d l)y inqJuLse, — always 
in (‘xtreines, either libertines or d(iVot(jes.” A girl’s 
ndigion should therefore be that of luir mother until lie.r 
marriage, when she sljould adopt tiiat of lier husband. 
And though it has b(;en pronounced degrading to the 
Deity and injurious to tlui man for a boy to have a 
premature idea of God, girls ought, on the contrary, to 
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Le taiiglit early about God, although — or rather because 
— they cannot comprehend Him. They are to be kcipt 
under restraint, to be constantly controlled, and to be 
always under conventional rules. In fact, the education 
of girls ought to be exactly the reverse of that of boys : 
for whilo. the latter should be carefully trained according 
to nature, the other should be trained without any regard 
to it at all. There was a cynical audacity in thus ])!’(}- 
seJiting to French society, as the model of a wife and 
dauglitor, a woman fitt(Ml not to be the companion of a 
man of intelligenct', but nuTcly the keeper of Ids house 
and the nurse of his children, — a woman without grace, 
williout knowledge, and without wit. All this, too, in 
an age wlnui women were potent inlluenct's in evisry 
social and political movement, and the centres of intel- 
Liclual circh\s. Tt was cliaracteristic, how(;ver, of llous- 
seau, that he should by his picture of an ideal wife 
condemn those ladies, full of intelligence and social 
grace, whose wit annoyed him while their kindness 
befriendetl him. '.riie faithful admirer of Therese was, 
liow(;ver, scarcely the most delicate judge of what are the 
liiiest ([ualities in woman. 

It is in conformity with his plan of feminine {‘duca- 
lioii that Ho])hie is brought u]). In the course of their 
travels from Paris, Endlii and his guardian take shelter 
in a genthujian’s house, and there they lind the idtul 
Sophie in real life. We are toll of her character : liow 
she is bashful, useful, indite, yet simjde. We learn her 
faults : liOW she is fond of dress, at first greedy, and 
always fond of s^reetm(^ats ; and Iioav slie learned music 
r liiehy to display her hands on the harpsichord. AVe 
are then told of the courtship, — her coyness, Emile’s 
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eagerness, tlio tutor’s restraints, and, aftc'-r an engagement 
of two years, tlieir marriage. All this is narrated with 
remorseless niinuteness; and the occasional idyllic charm 
of the scenes is interrupted ever and anon by tedious 
and grossly frank lectures, in whicli the tutor guides the 
alfections, tlui passions, and even the matrimonial con- 
duct of Ins too docile pupil. 

II is work finished, liousseau feels that he has accom- 
plished th(i feat of making man as he is meant to 
be. It would have been well if he had stopped here, 
instead of beginning in a secpiel (‘Emile et Sophie’) to 
present Sophie as unfaithful. The object of his design 
in doing this was, he told Hume, to sIioav the success of 
his plan by placing his late pupil in trying circumstances, 
from which he cxtiicates Ijimscdf admirably, bearing his 
“injury with manly superior merit, and treating Sophie 
as ecpially amialde, c(pially estimable, as if she had jio 
SI Mill frailty.” It was cculainly wise of llcrnardin do 
St rierri} to decline liOiisseau’s rcMpiest that he should 
finisli till* unfortunate fragment (the closing pages of 
which h'ave Ehnile a slavi*. in Algiers), and allow the 
story, with its grot('S(pie ph»t, to remain untold. 

“I pr(‘ach,” says Itousseau, “a difficult art, —the art 
of guiding without ])r(‘cepts, and of doing everything by 
doing Jiothing.” Jliit liis ]>lan is more than negative. In 
reality, he inlluences Elniihj night and day through more 
than twenty years, and holds him in leading-strings even 
after his iiiarriage. Ho adojits ])recautions, restraints, 
stratagems without ceasing, to carry out his 2)lans and 
prevent their being spoiled, — a vstrangely unnatural way 
of rearing according to nature. lloy.sscau makes bis 
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pupil as ho would a puppet, — makes him tliink, act, 
speak, exactly as lie pleases; makes events happen 
exactly as suits him, and aflect him exactly as he wishes. 
In order to succeed with his method, we must therefore 
at least have a guardian like »Jean Jacipies and a i)U])il 
like Emile. And after all, it is an (jxpcmsive mode of 
education, seeing that, in order to make each perfect 
citizen, it is necessary to sacrifice the career of another 
man who must devote twenty-five years to train him. 
And, in spite of all this devotion, if the disturhing ele- 
ments of a father’s authority and a mother’s affection, 
or indeed any accidental influenc.e, come in to spoil the 
tutor’s scheme, it falls like a casthi of cards. This the 
author felt himself ; and to more tlian one enthusiastic 
correspondent, who wished to make his work a model of 
education, he wrote with that calm siuiso with which 
in his letters he so often (pialified the extreme views of 
his jnihlished works. lie insisted that his system — in 
])rineiple, thougli nut in all details — must he carried out 
ill its entirety, or not at all ; and ho dreaded those foolish 
admirers, who would only spoil the man hy imperfectly 
carrying out the plan. 1 le honoured the h(U’f)ic courage of 
an ahbe who adopted his scheme, hut warned him of the 
iiuiiumse labour and difficulty of his task, which must 
last for twenty years: ‘H.)ne moment of impatience, 
Jiegligcmce, or forgetfulness may deprive you of the fruit 
of six years of toil, without the possibility of recover- 
ing it hy the work of ten years inore.” “ You see,” 
said a JI. Angar to him (in 1765, at ^traslinrg), “a man 
who lias brought up his son according to the principles 
which he has had the good fortune to find in your 
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‘ Emile/ ” “ So much the Averse, monsieur, — so much 

the Avorse for you mid your son,” grumhled Kousseau to 
his disconcerted disciple. 

In examining the teacdiing in ‘ Emile,’ it is easy for 
ns to see that, Avliile many of his pLans Avere impracti- 
cable, many of his most striking principles Avere not neAV^ 
^Montaigne, Locke, even ‘ Eobinson Crusoe ’ (for Avhich he 
had a profound admiration), Aveve ])rodiictiA"e of thoughts 
Avhic.h germinated in liis fertile mind, and Avhich AA^ere 
rendered intlucntial by his ])0Averful style. Perhaps none 
anti(;ipated him more in his vicAVs on practical educa- 
tion than Pabelais in liis training of Gargantua by Pan- 
ocratos. LIku’o aa^) tind coiKhmination of vcstnnmts 
Avhich imprison the body and stunt the limbs; there 
AV(^ find recommendation of the alternation of physical 
and intellcHdual exercises; thm’e av(‘, liiid a king sawdng 
AA'ood and ricking hay; there avo find th(‘. pupil making 
his oAvii tools, learning things befon^ Avords, and gaining 
a knoAAdedgo of science by first observing objects in na- 
ture. Put genius is sIioaaui hiss in suggesting })lans 
tlian in making others ado])t ihem. -And th(?rein lies 
the originality of ]touss(*au. AVhen others taught no 
one folloAAX'd, but AAdum he spoke, society obiyed him. 
Even the advic,e of l(*arning a trade AA^as adopted by 
men of raidc, not only in Prance, but also in Chjrmany. 
Turning became the favourite handicraft, and in many 
a srhlfhss tluire is still the deserted room Avliere youths 
of a long-])ast generation learnt to turn the lathe. 

Pousseau’s immediate influence Avas immense in 
French society, f<.)r this democratic Avriter had most 
poAver with the aristocratic ranks, and especially after 
the svAppression of the Jesuits, Avhen the circulation of 
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‘ ’ Avas douhled. He instilLnl, to some extent, a 

tone of purity and simplicity into society, where Ik*. 
sought to reconstitute domestic life ; he add(;d a dignity 
to the work of toacliing, and gav(i a new importance to 
the duties of tiie nursery and sehr)oli‘Oom ; lie hruslu'd 
away innumerable pedantic, habits wliich wearied tlie 
frame and cramped the mind. By insisting on mater- 
nal duti(‘s, he won tlie liearts of women, and his book 
became “the breviary of young mothers.” ‘^We must 
pardon something,” said Madame Marmonted to lier hus- 
band, Avhen, one day, he was descanting on the enor- 
mities of J(^an Jaccpies — “we must pardon something 
to him who has taught us all to be mothers.” By his 
powerful advocacy of simplicity in childhood, many 
began to realise the folly of making childnm the iikto 
apes of adults ; and many were induccHl to make less 
ridi(mlous those boys — curled, powd(!re«l, trained to wear 
swords by their sides, and hats gra(*efiilly uiuh'r their 
arms — and those girls, with huge head-dressi's and fur- 
belows and rouge, simpering compliments and studying 
dep,ortment, with all the artifices of age and none of the 
freshness of youth. “The teacher,” says Jean Paul 
Bichter, “ has to liberate the iileal man in every child.” 
And this is not the only jiciiit in Avhich Jean Paul is at 
one with Jean Jaccpies. Binding in society beings with 
their humanity stunted by following all their days arti- 
ficial rules, customs, and j)rejudiees, which made “ per- 
fect gentlimum ” but most imporfe,ct men, Pousscau tritnl 
to show that evmy moral, intellectual, and physical 
faculty should be. developed in due order. Even over 
Italy a wave of sentiiiKuit passed, and Ihe inlluene.e of 
Buusseau was felt there. Beyond the Alps, siniiih'. 
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virtues and domestic life were lauded in fervid strains. 
Ladies ceased to send their babies out to nurse, and, as 
in France, discarded whalebone and tight lacing ; writers 
painted the horrors of rouge, late hours, and fasliion- 
able dresses; and enthusiasm for nature biicame a la 
rnodo. 

The immediate efFeet of ‘ Emile ’ in England was com- 
j)aratively sliglit. Although it was twice or thrice 
translated into English, gained recognition from philo- 
sophical writers, and was ultimat(*ly to modify the 
systems of education, })erhaps Jfenry Brooke’s ‘ Fool of 
Quality ’ and Day’s ‘ Sandford and Merton,’ with the 
patient and p(*dantic tutor jMr Barlow, are the only 
books which show distinct imitations of its educational 
method, while the direct inlluence of its social teaching 
is cliiefly found in (Jodwin’s ‘Political Justice.’ Yet 
there is itot a scliool in our country with its freedom 
from p(Hlantry, its pliysical training, and modern mod(5 
of education, which has not indirectly been aifected by 
‘ Emile.’ In Germany, on the otluir hand, it was hailed 
with admiration, and one ])hilos()pher after another wel- 
comed wliat Goetlie called the “jiatural gospel of educa- 
tion.” Herder had no words strong enough to express 
liis enthusiasm for “the divine Emile.” Kichter, in his 
‘Levana,’ declares that he owes ]nore to it than to any 
other work. It was even noted as a remarkable fact 
that Kant interru])tcd the clock-work routine of his 
days at Kiinigsherg, and stayed at home to read this 
new revelation, the doctrine of which permanently 
alTected his opinions and his teaching. 

‘ Emile ’ incited Basedow, that eccentric and far from 
sober German professor, to try to revolutionise education, 
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at a time when physical training was ignored, when the 
mother-tongue was neglected, and Greek and Latin in 
dull mechanical way were alone taught, hy dreariest 
rules, and with most merciless flogging — when the school- 
rooms were dark and dismal, and wlicn cliildren of tlu} 
upper classes were dressed like petlts-inuUre.^ curled, 
powdered, with braided (ioats, knee-1 ireechcs, and daggers 
hy their sides.^ No wonder Kant said that education 
needed not a reform, hut a revolution. All this Lasedow 
tried to chiing(‘., and in his Philanthropin in Dessau he 
adopted many of Itousseau’s methods, and acted on the 
rule, “ Everything according to nature.” In his school, 
his pupils had short hair, simple dresses, open throats, 
and shirt-collars falling over their coats ; they learneil 
ohj(*ct-l(\ssoiis, got physic.al training, and each learned a 
handicraft. AVhen llasedow resigned his post — for, as 
Herder said, lie was not fit to have calves intrusted to 
him — Cam])e, author of the ‘ New llol^inson Crusoii,^ 
sncc('-eded him, and like him worshi}) 2 )(^d Kousseau, on 
whose bust he inseri])ed the words, “my saint.” Kant 
prophesied that now men were educated according to 
nature, and that another race of men w^nild spring up. 
J)Ut the s(!hool, like its eccentric founder (who left his 
body to he dissected for tlui benefit of mankind), passed 
away, though not without leaving lasting results. In 
Switzerland and Germany, schools Avere founded on 
similar principles, and the doctrines of ‘ Emile ’ were 
adopted even hy its enemies. Pestalozzi, who was 
anxious to do fo)’ the poor of Switzerland Avhat Pous- 
seau had tried to do for the rich of Erance, carried 

^ Raunnir’s Gescliiclito der Pedugogik, ii. 29, (pioted in Quick’s 
Educational Reformers, p. 141. 
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into oporatioii many of its su^^^estions, iuonlcating lioni(i 
education Ly affection, gradual development of teaching 
according to age and growth of facidties, the method of 
ohject-h'ssons and physical training. '^I'lirougli the teach- 
ing of men like TV‘stalozzi and Frdhel the influence of 
liousseaii spread widely and insensibly through every 
educational system of Europe. 
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CIIAPTEll X. 

CONFESSION OF THE SAVOYARD YICAll (* EMILE ’). 

PiiE episode of tlie Savoyard Vicar in ‘ Emile ’ is too 
lemarkable in itself, and too important in its resiiltwS, 
not to rerpiire separate notice. It is a inanif(*sto at onca^ 
against the orthodox dogmas of tlie Chnrcli and against 
tluj prevailing pliilosopliical nnhelief of the day, wliitdi 
Itousseau regarded with ec^ual dislike. Scepticism lie met 
with everywhere',— in society, in literatim', and among 
tlie clergy, — from ladies in their draAving-rooms and 
wits in the to tlie Encyclopedists Avdio Avere sajiping 
and mining established o])inions, and preparing for a 
revolution of sociidy by a revolution of thought. At the 
supper-parties of Madame Geoirrin, or the dinner-table of 
I)’IIolba(;h, the ]\hecenas of philosophers — eATiy ques- 
tion was discussed, from a iieAv dish to a neAV philoso- 
phy. D’llolbach Avould stolidly denounce the tyranny 
of kings and priests, and join Avith llelvetius in shoAA’ing 
that materialism is true philosophy. Diderot, Avith his 
viihement voice. Avould declaim against such needless re- 
strictions as marriage ; Avhile Db^lembert, Avith more 
balanced Avords, Avould sIioav the difficulties of theists ; 
and St Lambert Avould ridicule theism altogether. Abbe 
F.c. — xvii. 


M 
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Oaliani, the brilliant dwarf, with his wig on his knee as 
he sat cross-legged on a chair, would occasionally for a 
niiiiute be serious, and pose the confident philosophers 
with the ease of a man with three dice throwing sixes 
constantly. “ Of course,” said he, as he gave liis 
apologue, ‘^Diderot, on losing some francs, would say, 

‘ The dice are loaded ; wo are in a bad house 1 ’ and 
yet in the universe, where there are an enormous 
jiumber of coinbin/itions, difiicult and complicated, you 
don’t suspect that the dice of nature are loaded, and 
that ther('. is a great rogue at work who takes pleasure 
in trapping you.” Eousseaii would sit silent and angry, 
never rejuly with a n^tort or a reply, while the com- 
pany set aside each theological doctrine as worthless, 
as composedly as they would a bottle of wine that is 
corked. Even Voltaire, always consistently a tlieist, was 
at tim(?s alarmed at the too free expression of loose opin- 
ion, which he feared as dangerous to the low(?r orch^rs, 
who needed religion as a moral police. One day, when 
the existence of a Ood was b(‘ing delxated with mucli 
fnicdom, to the astonislmumt of the company lui ord(*re(l 
tlio servants to leave the room, and lock(;d tiie door, 
“(umtleimm,” he explained, as he returned to his Seat, 
“I do iKjt wish my valet to cut my throat to-morrow 
morning.” The shallow scei^ticism of society, which 
echoed the viciws of jdiilosophers without seeing tlie 
immense issues involved in them, and took phiasiire in 
condensing a philosophy into a phrase, or annihilating a 
creed by an epigram, irritated liouss(*au. One evening, 
for instance, he was at a supper-].)a^’ty at the house of 
!Madlle. Quinaalt, the retired actress. There everything 
was talked of — tapestry, physic, religion. St Lambert, 
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^vho ^vas always proclaiming his atheism, ridiculed the 
idea of a God “who makes himself angry and appeases 
himself.” lioussiiau became V(‘xed, and muttered im- 
l)atiejitly between liis teeth, on whicJi tliey began to rally 
liim, until lie exclaimed, “Tf it is base to suffer that 
one should speak evil of an absent friend, it is a crime 
that one should suffer evil to bo spoken of his God Avho 
is present; and for my j^t, gentlemen, I believe in 
God.” Aftcii* Jean Jaccpies’ interruption, the conversa- 
tion vstill flowed on in the same strain, and St Lambert 
rejoined to ^ladame d’Epinay’s sentimental remark, that 
the exisbuice of an eternal Leing is the germ of the 
finest enthusiasm, by retorting that it is the germ of 
every folly. On this Loiiss(*au cried out, “ Gentk'iiien, 
1 go away if you say anotlun’ word.” This scene dis- 
pleased him much ; and on speaking of it afterwards to 
^Fadaaiie d’Epimiy, lie said, “ 1 do not like jaiblic dis- 
cussions like th(‘S(‘. I Avould like to s(je the bottom of 
Ihe lieart of the most determined of the godless, when 
thry are dying. T am certain 1 should see dis(piietude 
and fear, whicli pierce very often through the easy ap- 
])earance they assume. Ma fui / it is a bad service to 
imder to a man tormented with disease all his days, to 
tell liim there is no compensation aweating him for tlie 
constant evil which lie did not deserve.” ^ 

In his ^ New Heloise ’ he had pnssented the lucture of 
a woman who could reason like a philosojJier and yet 
believe in a God, which did mucli to Avin ladies at least 
to religious enthusiasm. Now he tried to wage war 
against the ])hi]osophers, and to commend religion not 
only to the heart but to ihe intelleci. It is in the 
^ Madame d’Epinay, Mdmoires, ii. 75. 
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|)(‘rson of a simple priest tluit lioussean, in ‘ Emile/ Avith 
his usual drariiiitic inappropriateiioss, hut also with his 
wonted for(a‘, lucidity, and sombre i)ower, expresses what 
may Ixj regarded as Ids oAvn religious convictions. Ih; 
narrates how he came in (‘oiitact with the obscure priest 
in Savoy, and in the course of tlndr inter(;ourse gained 
Ids eoididema*, and heard liis jnofession of faith. 

It was in .summer : avc ro.se at break of day. Ib‘ led me 
outside the town to a high hill, below whicdi the Po wound 
its way ; in the distance the immen.se chain of the Alps 
crowned tlu* hindscajK> ; the rays of the rising sun .struck 
athwart the plains, and ])roj(‘c,ted on the fields the hmg 
.shadow.s of the tree.s, the .slope.s, the hou.ses, (mriching by a 
thoii.sand accidents of light the lovelie.st i>ro.spe(d wldcli the 
human eye could Indiold.'’* 

It is iji sueli a scem^ tliat the ])rie.st tells the story of 
liis life and tiu'. origin of bis faith, ibi narrates bow lie 
bad been p]ung(;d into sceptic-isin, and, bating the miseiy 
of it, sought fur grounds on wldcli bo could r<d)uild bis 
faith, lie. r(‘ad philosophers, but found them all con- 
ceited, all dogmatic even in their <loubt, and agnM.dng in 
iiotldng but in laughing at ('aeb otb(!i‘. Jb*. turjicd- at 
last to ]dms(df, in order to lind there the, instrument by 
which be. could attain the truth, rroceeding, step by 
step, from the existence of the world and motion to 
liedief in a Eir.st (kmse, and from marks of d(‘.sign in 
n.ature having ])rov(!d tin*, exisbmee of an Intelligent 
AVill, be asc(mds to the idea and proof of an infinite; 
God. 

I perceive Clod in all liis works; I feel Him in myself; 
I see Iliiri all around me; but a.s soon as I contemplate TIis 
nature, as soon as I try to find out wliere He is. what lie i.s 
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wliat is TIis substance, He eludes iny <raze ; iny iiiia^nnatiou 
is overwhelmed. I do not therefore reason about Him, for 
it is more injurious to the Deity to think wrongly of Him, 
than not to think of Him at all.^' 

Tlio existence of moral evil is simply ex[)lained hy tlu^ 
existence in man of freci-will, a gift ■which eiinol)les 
humanity, made in the divine image, and 'wliieli man, 
and not God, is to he blamed for misusing. The exist- 
ence of physical evil perplexes his mind as little ; though, 
if lie liad no other proof of tlie iuniiortality of tlie soul 
than the triumph of thci ■wicked and the ()i)]m5Ssion of the 
g<»o(l, tliat alone would pre.vent him from doubting it. 

‘‘Do not ask me if the torments of the wicked will be 
eternal : I do not know, and I have no idle curiosity to clear 
up useless (juestions. "What matters it to me what becomes 
of the wicked ? 1 take very little interest in their fate. 
Kevertheless 1 hardly believe they will be condemned to 
endless torments. If the Supreme Deing avenges Himself 
in this life, you and your errors, 0 nations I are His minis- 
ters. He emidoys tlie evil you have done to yourselves to 
jaiiiish the crimes which liave caiused them. It is in yom* 
iii.svtiahle hearts, gnawetl by avarice, envy, and ambition in 
the midst of your false ])rosperity, that the avenging passions 
])nnish your crimes. 0 Thou most merciful and benign 
lleing, wliatever be ^'liy «h'crees, I adore them. If Thou 
]ainishest eternally the wicked, I annihilate my reason be- 
fore Thy justice ; but if the remorse of those unfortunate 
heings ends with time, if their evils are to cease, and the 
same peace one day awaits us all equally, I ])raise 'I'liy 
goodness.’’ 

In tlu^ opinion of tlio priest true worslii]> is simply 
athnutioii, for lie cannot ask God to change the Avise 
order of nature, — a recpiest Avliicli, he thinks, deserves 
rather to be punished than answered. His sob' prayer 
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is, tlioroforo, “ Tliy will be tb^ne.” Tliis view of prayer 
is more tlum oiuie expressed by Kousseau, altboiigli be, 
like the Savoyard Vicar, in public worsbip followed the 
aeeiistoined form of prayers. I do not find,’’ be says in 
bis Conb'ssions, ^^any more worthy homage to the Deity 
tlian tliat mute admiration wbi(di is awakened by tli(i 
contemplation of Jfis works, and wbieli dues not express 
itself by outward acts. In my room I pray more', rarely 
and more coldly ; but at tb(‘. sight of a biNiutiful landscape 
1 feed myself moved without kmnviiig why. 1 liave read 
that a wise bislu)p, in visiting Ids diocese, found an old 
woman who vsaid nothing but M)h ! ’ Ihi said to Iku*, 
‘ Good mother, continue always to pray thus; your pray(‘r 
is better than ours.’ That better prayer is inine too.” 
In giving his tluiistic Jirguments, few of which an^ origi- 
nal, and many of which are W(*ak, everything is put with 
wondcirful lucidity, and at times with ohxpient strains 
of ])assionate conviction. Th(i weakness of lioussc^au 
was his impati(‘uce with ev(?ry intellectual argument, to 
which his heart gave the (h^idal. A man who does not 
bfdieve in God is, according to him, a inadman ; to deny^ 
free-will is iironounced an idle sojddsm ; ” the th(M)ries 
of ])hilosophers are brushed aside Avith angiw as AvretcluMl 
(|uibbling, Avhich may please conceited thiidvcrs, but can- 
not satisfy any who wisli to know the truth, ir(‘, beans 
down the objectioiis of ecience and metajdiysics Avith a 
rusli of elocpience and a flood of sentiment in Avhicli 
reason gasps for breath. Feeling is Avith him the criterion 
of truth, and it is not Avondorful that men of more jfldlo- 
sophical intellect should refuse to bo- confuted by his 
mere logic of the emotions. 

'When, in the person of the priest, Eousseau proceeded 
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to discuss revealed religion, lie gave negative arguments, 
vdiicli solaced the philosophers of society somewhat for 
liis uncompromising defence of theism. He holds that 
if a man only give heed to what God saj^s in his heart, 
he will need no other revelation; he argiu's, consequently, 
that eith(;r all religions are good and acceptahlc to God, 
or if He has prescribed one to mankind, and punishes 
them for not knowing it, He must have given unmistak- 
ahle signs to distinguish that faith as true, — signs which 
are at all times, and in all places, clear to every man. 
If there is any religion out of which there is no salvation, 
and there happens to he a vsinghi mortal who fe(3ls uncon- 
vinced of its truth, the god of that religion would he th(‘. 
most unjust and th<i cruellest of tyrants. 

‘‘Apostle of truth, what have you to tell me of wliich I am 
not a judge ? ‘ God Himself has spoken ; listen to His revela- 
tion.’ That is another thing ; to whom has He spoken ? ‘ To 
man.’ How conies it, then, that I did not hear Him ? ‘ He 

commissioned other men to tell you what He has said.’ I 
had much ratlier have heard God Himself ; it would nut have 
ct)st Him more, and would have saved me from all imposi- 
tion. ‘ He st?cures you against that by attesting the mission 
of His envoys.’ How so I ‘ By prodigies.’ And where are 
those prodigies ? ‘ In hooks.’ And who composed those 

books! ‘Men.’ And who saw the prodigies? ‘The men 
by whom they are attested.’ What 1 always human testi- 
mony, — always men who report 4;o me what other men have 
reported ? AVliat a number of men between God and my- 
self ! Let us see, however ; let us verify. Oh, if God had 
only deigned to excuse me all this trouble, would I have 
served Him with less zeal? ... If there be but one 
religion, and every man is obliged to follow it on pain of 
damnation, we ought to spend our whole lives in studying, 
examining, and comparing them all ; and we should even 
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travel to different countries, where they are established. 
Nobody is exempted from the principal duty of man ; no- 
body has any right to depend on the judgment of another. 
Tiie artisan wJio lives by his work, the labourer wlio cannot 
even read, the timid and delicate girl, the infirm man who can 
scarcely raise himself from his bed, — all these, without excep- 
tion, would be obliged to study, meditate, discuss, and travel 
all over tlie world. There would no longer be any people 
settled ; the whole earth would be covered with pilgrims 
going at great expense and severe fatigue to verify, compare, 
and examine for themselves the ditlerent religions which are 
professed. Farewell, then, the trades, the arts, the human 
sciences, and all civil occupations ; there would no longer 
be any other study tliaii that of religion ; witli great diffi- 
culty he who has enjoyed the strongest health, best employed 
his time, best used his reason, and lived longest, will know 
in his old age wliich to accept; and it will be much if he 
learn before he dies in what faith he ought to have lived. 
. . . I never have believed that God has commanded men 
under pain of damnation to he so learned.” 

He closes, then, all books cxee])t one, and tliat is tlie book 
of nature, Avliicli is opcui to all, legible to all, wdiatevtu’ 
their condition, whatcv(a* their tongue may 1)0, — a book 
wliich reveals the mind and will of God. 'Witli regaril 
to the existence of revelation, the priest can coimi to no 
ilocisive conclusion, tliere 8 i*eiu so many solid reasons 
both for and against it; Imt he objects to the alleged 
obligation of accepting it, because lie considers tliat 
obligation increasiis inst(*.ad of removing tlie obstachis to 
salvation. “ I acknowledge,^^ lie says, in an oft-iiuoted 
jiassagc — 

I acknowledge to you that the holiness of the Gospel is 
an argument which appeals to my heart, and to which I 
should be sorry even to find an answer. Look at the works 
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of philosophers with all their pomp, how petty they are 
beside that ! Can a book at once so sublime and so simple 
be the work of man ? Can He whose liistory it f,dves be only 
a man Himself? Is this tlie tone of an entliusiast, or of an 
ambitious sectary? AVhat sweetness, what purity in His 
morals ! what a touching grace in His teaching ! what eleva- 
tion in His maxims ! what profound wisdom in Ilis dis- 
courses I wliat presence of mind, wliat tact, what justice in 
His answers ! what command over His passions ! Wlun’e 
is the man, where the philosopher, who can thus act, suf- 
fer, and die without weakness and without ostentation ? 
. . . Where did Jesus learn amongst His i)eo2)le that 

morality, so lofty and so pure, of wliich He alone has given 
tlie lessons and the example ? From tlie midst of tlic most 
furious fanaticism the liighest wisdom made itself heard, and 
the simplicity of the most heroic virtues shed lustre on the 
basest of all races. The death of Socrates, philosophising 
tramjuilly with his friends, is the gentlest that one coaid 
desire; that of Jesus, dying in torture, abused, mocked, 
cursed by all, is the most horrible that one coidd fear. 
Soemtes takes his ])oisoned cup and blesses liim who in 
tears presents it ; Jesus, in the midst of frightful suffering, 
]irays for His infuriated executioners. Yes ! if the life and 
<!t‘ath of Socrates be that of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus is that of a Cod.” 

Hut notwithstanding all this, the jwiest finds himself 
forc(‘d to own that the Cosped abounds in things so 
incredible, so irrational, that no man of sense could 
conceive or adopt tliom. AVhat, then, is to be done ? 
“He modest and circumspect, respect in silence that 
which can neither be rejected nor compreliended, .and 
humble yourself before the great Heing t(> whom aLuio 
tlie truth is known. Meanwhile he regards all particu- 
lar religions as salutary institutions which prescribe in 
eacli country a uniform manner of worship, all of which 
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liave their special reasons in the climate, the government, 
the genius of the people, or in some other local cause 
wliicli renders one preferable to the others, according to 
special times and places. For his part, he says, since 
the adoption of his new principles — 

“I perform the acts of religion with greater devotion. I 
am overwhelmed by the majesty of the Supreme Being, by 
His presence, by the insufficiency of the hnnian mind. I 
take care to omit neither the least word nor the least cere- 
mony. I collect myself to ]>erform the act of consecration 
with all the feelings which the Church and the greatness of 
the sacrament demaml. I try to annihilate my reason la*- 
fore the Supreme Intelligence. I say, * Who art thou that 
thou shouldst measure divine power V AVhatever the incon- 
ceivable mysUiry may be, I do not fear that, at the day of 
judgment, I shall he punished for having profamul it in my 
heart. . . . Until we know more fully what the truth is, 
let us regard the public order ; in every country let us respect 
the laws and refrain from disturbing the worship tlu?y ])re- 
ecribc ; do not incite citizens to disoh(*dience, — for wlnle 
we are not certain tliat it is good for them to change their 
opinions, we are certain that it is had for them to disobey 
the laws. . . . Enough for man,” ho concludes, “to do 

his duty on earth, to be sincere, to speak what is true, and 
do what is good.” 

This is not a very satisfactory end to the glowing 
conf(!Ssion of the priest, and perhaps some may even 
prefer his honest scepticism before bis conversion to his 
devout insincerity after it. An outward conformity 
gained by untruthfulness, an obedience to law rendered by 
liypocrisy, transfigured by sentiment, is scarcely worthy 
of admiration. It is significant, however, of the clergy of 
France, who tried to punish the heretical teaching of 
Eousseau, that none of the host of critics in cassocks 
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condemned the insincore conformity of tlie Vicar, Avliicli, 
indeed, so many practised themselves. It is also charaC' 
teristic tliat Eousseaii hiins(df did not see the sliglitest in- 
consistency in reprcvsenting the devout priest in one sen- 
tence as joining entliiisiastically in solemn sacramental 
acts in vhich lui did not Ixduivc, Avhile in another he 
makes him announce that simple truth and rectitude 
form th(i best religion for man. To discover that «lean 
Jac(pies’ views were, on this point at least, consistent with 
his own practice, we may turn to the Kegisler of the 
Consistory of Ceneva on the occasion of his admission to 
citiztmsliip : “1st Aug. 1754 — Si(‘ur Jean Jacepu'S Eous- 
seau, having given satisfaction with regard to all ])oints 
of doctrine, was admitt(‘(l to th(i Holy Communion.” 

AVliat the legal and i)ersonal results to the author of 
tlje i)ubIicatioii of ^ Emile ^ W(‘re, wo shall soon see : tlie 
litinary and social etlects of the Cojihvssion were vei*y 
striking. The chTgy, both Catholi<5 and Protestant, 
wliile. recognising in Eousseau a powerful advocate of 
theism, feanal in him a dangerous foe to n^vi'kition and 
U) ortliodoxy. The inost extreme unbelievers, though 
K'cognising in him an eloepumt antagonist of traditional 
religion, felt that they had also met a powerful o])po- 
mmt of tlnur atheism and materialism ; while men who 
did not go beyond philosophical deism, wore bitt(‘r against 
him as a deserter from the ranks of idiilosophy. “ Have 
you read,” Voltaire wrote to a friend, “the prose of 
Sieur Jean Jac<\ues'? His ‘Vicairo Savoyard Nleserves 
all possible cliastisenmnt. The Judas abandons us; and 
what a time has ho chosen to abandon us ! The hour 
when our philosophy was about to triumph all along the 
line.” T'he hour of triumph he certainly did something 
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to 2)ostpoiin ; ami lie aitl(3d not a little in bringing about 
a reaction in tliat Frencli society wliicli could pass at a 
bound from unbelief to devotion, and wliicli, as Duclos 
said, “ as soon as tliey are induced to believe in a God, 
believe in tli(i ])aptisiii of ])ells.” Listening so long 
to endless raillery, incessant ejngram, and clever phrases, 
society turneil with a sense of relief to a man so 
unartiheial and so earnest, who spoke Avhat he be- 
litived and what others secretly felt. There was ^Jower, 
frcishness, and brilliancy of style to })l(iase their intellec- 
tual taste, and an intensity of religious fervour to ai)})eal 
to their sjnritual instincts. ‘‘ llorn,’^ as Grimm said, 
“ Avith the i[ualities of the chief of a seed, liousseau Avas 
out of 2)lac(i in an age AA'hose spirit tends to a gcmeral 
association of culture and idiilosoph}^, based on a grand 
indifference to all particular opinions. 'Ihro hundrcMl 
years ago, ho Avould hav^e jdayed a great part : as a r(3- 
former, he Avould have been the soul of a revolution.’’ 
Ev(m ill his oavu age, he had a lasting ridigious influ- 
(‘iicci with many Avho noAV dared to i‘X press the convic- 
tions AAdiich th(‘y had hith(?rto luam ashamed to oaaui. 
In after -years, insjjired by his ti'aeliing, lh)bes 2 >ierre 
maintained the Ixdief in aGexlas ess(‘ntial to society; 
and it Avas in the JT(u*mitage that he spent the niglit 
before he inaugurat(;d the AA^orshiji of the Su[)reme Leing 
amidst the enthusiastic croAvds in the Cdiamp d(i ]\Iars. 
Fiercely Kousseau attacked (jveiy philoso])hical objection 
to religion he met around him. 

Fly,” he iiassionately exclaims, — ily from those AAdio, 
under jiretext of exi)laining nature, soav in the hearts of men 
desohiting doctrines, and whose scepticism is a hundred 
times more jiositive and dogmatic than the decided tone of 
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their adversaries. Under the haughty pretext that they alone 
are enlightened, true, and sincere, they subject us iin2>eri- 
oiisly to their perenujtory decisions, and juetend to give us, 
for the true principles of things, unintelligible systems, 
built on their own imagination. At the same time, over- 
turning, destroying, trampling under foot all that men 
respect, they remove from the alHicted the last consolation 
of their misery, from the rich and powerful the sole curb to 
their 2)assums : they tear from the heart remorse for crime, 
the hope of virtue, and boast themselves benefactors of 
humanity! Never, say they, is truth hurtful to man. T 
believe so too; and that is, in my o^nnion, a great proof that 
what they teach is not the truth.” 

When h(} runs counter to orthodox opinions, there is 
no irreverence in Ids tone, no laughter in his ridicuih^, 
and no levity in that sarcasm with which he scatlu's 
the iloctrine that ndigion or salvation do 2 )ends on crecil : 
tljcn* is rather Ji f]crc(^ convhdioii in his utterance, which 
is as like the spirit of Pascal as it is nnlike the stym 
of Voltaire. And ycd, while Parliaunmt condemned 
‘iMuile’ for its dangerous jnhnuidtis, winch ‘‘w(‘aken(Ml 
the respect and love for kings,^’ the Arclihisho}') of 
I’aris in his ])astoral deinnmccd “the s.aid 1)Ook as con- 
taining aheuninahh* doctrine, eiToneons, impious, hlas- 
leicnioiis, and heretical.” 
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‘Emile’ appeared in jNFay 17G2, and soon after it Avas 
2'>ul)lisli(3d there were signs of danger, Everyl)ody 
2 )raised it in private } ; none dared a 2 )plaiid it in pnl)li(*. 
The Gonitesse de liouftlens Avrote saying that tlie author 
e)f such a Avurk deserved a statue ; hut hogged that her 
letter niiglit h(} returned. DAlemhert Avrotc'a note 
saying tliat the Ijook 2 )ut tlie aiitlior at the liead of men 
of ]ett(‘rs j hut did not sign it. Duclos adiiiire^d tlie 
Avork ; hut luiv^er referred to it in any hitler. Eeforo 
it ap})eared, friends feared ])(T.secution ; and noAV their 
fears Avere realised. Tt Avas soon a 2 )})ar(‘.nt that tlie 
Savoyard A’iear’s Confession AA'ould lie tlie source of 
c<alaniity. rarliaiiient Avas at tin's time attacking tlie 
Jesuits, hut liad a great desire to shoAV tliat though they 
intended to abolish a religious Ordiir, they still main- 
tained religion. Eousseau Avas charged not only Avith 
saying that a man could he saved Avithout helioving in 
a God, hut even Avith asserting that the Christian re- 
ligion did not exist. Such a jireposterous charge may 
Avell have astonished Jean Jacques, avTio all along could 
not helievc “ that the only man in France Avho believed in 
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a God was to be persecuted by tlie defenders of Cliris- 
tiaiiity.” Parliament ordered the book to be burned 
(June 11th), and the author to be arrested. Worse 
still, by orders of the Council of Geneva — obsequiously 
following the example and instigated by the Ministry of 
France — both ‘ Emile * and tlie ^ Social Contract ^ were 
burned on the 17th of June in his native town. 

It was two o’clock in the morning of the 9th of 
June, after Jean Jacques, according to his ha])it, had 
read the llible, and was half dreaming the story of 
tlui Levite of Ephraim, whic.h he had just finished, 
when Therese entered his room with letters from IMa- 
dame de Luxiaiiburg, and from the Prince de Conti, 
aiinoiinciiig tliat, at seven o’clock the next morning, an 
order would lie put in force to arrest him ; but that a 
]>romise had Ijeeu got not to pursue him if lui escaped. 
d(‘an Jac(pies rose, went to the castle, saw the iJuke 
and Duchess, and ^ladame de P>oulllers, wlio had just 
aiTiv(*d, iind who were solicitous that he should go 
jiway. This lie did next day, in a chaise given him by 
tlie Duke, passing the soldiers sent to arrest him. In 
the lirst thnai days of his journey he com]')osed, greatly 
to his satisfaction, the lirst three prose cantos of the 
'Levite of E])hraim.’ The moment he (altered the 
canton of Perne, he got out of the carriage, and, to the 
astonishment of the coachman, who thought him mad, 
he knelt and kissed the ground, (‘xelaimiiig in an 
cc.stasy, “Heaven, thou })roteetor of virtue, h(‘. 2 )raised ! 
i touch a land of lihtu’ty.” 

At Yverdiin he was received hy a friend, ^F. Eoguin, 
and was about to take up his abode in a 1 anise olierial 
to him, when an outcry arose against him in the canton 
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of Berne ; and he was obliged to abandon tliis refuge on 
tlie receipt of an order from the Council. Thrust oufc of 
Berne, debarred from Geneva, l)aiiished from France, at 
last be acc.epted the proposal of a niece of j\l. K(\guin, 
Biat he should go to ^lotiers, in the Val de Travers, in 
iSTuicliatel, on the oilier side of the mountain, and there 
live in a furnished but unoccupied house belonging to 
ht'.r son. This valley, about six miles long and a mile 
and a half wide, is formed by two chains of mountains, 
which are brancln's of ]\rount Jura. The river Keuse 
Hows through it from north to south, the mountains 
throw tluu’r shadows, intercepting the sun’s rays, which 
couKi late and go early, giving more dnrarincss to the. 
bare and dull sc(‘nery. It was ]iot a bright place in sum- 
mer, and it was dismal in Aidiitcu’, when the snow coveriul 
the grey rocjks and scanty dark lli‘s. But luire Jean 
Jac<pies at least had peace ; and in ]\Iotiers, one of the 
S(jveral viHag(;s in the Yale, he found a grakdul slndtiu*. 
Xcuichatel then lielonged to Prussia, and he thought it 
inc-umbent upon him to write to the king, and to Keith, 
the Farl Marischal, announcing Ids arrival, and recpiest- 
ing leave to stay in the only shi'lter left to liim on 
earth. 

“ I have spoken much evil of you,” he wrote to Frederick ; 
“ perhaps 1 shall speak yet more. However, driven from 
France, from Geneva, and from the canton of Berne, I am come 
to seek shelter in your states. rerhai)s I was wrong in not 
doing so at first: this is an eulogy of which you are worthy. 
Sire, I have deserved no favour from you, and I seek none; 
hut I thought it my duty to inform your Majesty that I am 
in your power, and that I am so by my own choice. Your 
Majesty may dispose of me as you mtiy think proper.” 
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The king neith(*r liked Tlousseaii nor lii« ^voiks, hut 
he was ready to shelter the fugitive idiilosoplier, and 
iiiade him offers of kindness, wliicli were, of coiirs(‘, 
deelined. Marshal Keith, who was Governor of JSTai- 
chritel, proved a firm and honest friend to the reclns(‘, 
wlio soon learned to call him “father.” Ih; lived at 
(■(dombier, six k'agiies oif, and there lioiisseau often 
W(mt to see him, while lie himself would come on pre- 
time.e of shooting (piails to sei; “Ids son,” his “excellent 
savage,” as Ik*, called the fugitive. In his new home, 
Uoiissean assumed the Armenian dress, A\diich long ago 
li(} had thought of wearing as an appro])riat(i costunu* 
for an invalid ; hut, afraid of ridicule. In*, had refrained 
from putting it on till now, when fn'sh attacks of his 
disorder induc(‘d him to assume it, aftiT consulting the 
pastor if he could decently wear it in cbundi, lie desired 
now to live a cjuu‘t, obscure life ; and he hopiul that peace- 
ful years W(*re in store, for him in this remote vall(?v, 
living as a poor man with the poor. He began to learn 
1o make laces, and, like the women, Ik*, carrii'd his cushion 
with him when he Avent to pay visits, (»r .sat down to Avork 
at his door. The laces he gaAa* to young Avomen of his 
ac(piaintance at th(‘ir marriage, on condition of their 
suckling their children, 'rime, passi'd peacefully in this 
dull valley, with its dulh*r peasantry. At home ho 
(unployed himself (‘ompiling liis Dictionary of Music; 
and amused his leisure by playing upon the harpsichord, 
or sonn^times at cap-and-ball Tn fine AAU'ather 

Ik*, took long rambles Avith friends among the mountains, 
or went off botani.sing, AA’alking Avit h bare bead in the burn- 
ing sun. He Avas pleasant and chatty Aviih tin* people, to 
whom h(*. Avas kind and generous, and playful Avith the 
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children. Eriends found liini cheerful and sometimes 
merry sitting in his straw cliair, or seated at the simple 
fare cooked by Eherese, wlio waited on the guests; though 
uhtrudevs, whom he took for spies, found him curt and 
rude. The })ost lu’ought him liosts of ](!tfcers of all sorts, 
fid I of threats, ex 2 )ostulatioiis, (piestions on education 
and rt'ligion; and he righteously comjdains that in nine 
months luj had nine louis to pay for })ostage. The 
JTiiice of AVlirtemherg hosought the advice of the author 
of ‘ Emile ’ as to the education of his daughter aged only 
four months, and constantly sent minute (hdails of the 
infant’s ways, wants, and diet; Avhihi Jhnisseau, with 
much gravity and ])ati(‘uc,e, gave dinjctions for its bring- 
ing up, lie had to l(‘arn from his foolish and Herene 
Highness how little Soidiie liad ^Hwo teeth through,” how 
she earess(!d her uurs(^, liow the jaxu’ litthj creature was 
ke 2 )t naked in all weather in tin; oj')eii air, and wore no 
hat in the snow and rain, in ord<T to hanhurit — or kill it. 

in ^lotiers liousseau conipos(Ml a 2 )ani])hlet Avhich, for 
trenchant style and brilliant argument, is unsur[)assed 
by anything ho (;ver wrote. Heaumont, the Archbisho]) 
of l^iris, in August ITdH, had issiu'd a 2 >est(»ral against 
Rousseau and his writings, to he read in all lh(‘. 
(diurches of his diocese. This production is not very 
vigorous, hut so well written that it was snsjx'cted 
that it must liave had sonu', morii able author than 
th(} worthy prelate. “Have 3 'ou r(‘ad my mandab^ 1 ” la* 
was said to liMAa*. asked Pimn om'. day. “ Xo - nud 
you?” answered llui ]>oet. Hi XovemlxT ()f 1702 Hous- 
s(?au finished his reply to it. He, sets forth, with lh(*- 
utmost force and dignity, liis liard case in Ixuiig j'XTse- 
cuted throughout Euro]>e for “ sbiinding the tocsin of 
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anarcliy and the trumpet of atheism ” in works not worse 
than his oili(3r writings, whieli were universally praised. 
Ho hints at intrigues of philosophers against him, which 
have been at the bottom of all this sudden opprobrium, 
for lie could tell, if he liked, “the laughable cause why 
all the states of Europe were leagued against the son of 
a watehmak(*r.” Ho is astonished that a book Avliich 
def(*nds the cause of Ood, which inculcates every virtue', 
wliich maintains true religion, should havci been singled 
out for odium in an age wIk'ii philosophers sajiped tluj 
basis of virtu(‘, and whiai even fi;\v pih'sts believed in 
(lod. “If there were a governiuent truly (‘idightened 
in Europe, it would have done honour and er(3ct(Ml a 
statue to the author of ‘ Eniih^.’ ” He dt'hoids with 
lliui fence and admirable', skill his arguments in the 
A’icars Confession, which the Archbishop had trienl 
.'l.iborately to confute'. Anel, rising to llerct* scewn anel 
U'digiiation, he e'Xedaims:-— 

“ Aoii treat me as impious! but of 'wluit impiety can you 
arcu.-e nu‘, wlie) never sj)e)ko of the Supreme Ihung hut to 
Tender Him the? glory due to Him; nor of my neighbour, 
but te) ineute every one to le)ve him ? The', im]u’(uis are they 
A\ho jirofaiie unworthily the cause of (h)el by making it serve', 
the passieuis e)f men. The impious are they who, elariug te) 
set themselves U]) feu’ iiiterpre'ters of the will of the Deity, 
for thei arbiters l)i*tvveein Him anel man. exact for themselves 
the he)nours elue to Him ale)ne*. Tlu‘ imj)ieuis are they who 
arrogate to themselves the right of exereusing tlie power of 
(Joel upon earth, anel who wish te) open and shut the gates of 
he>aven at their will. Tlu3 im])ious are tlu'y who make liht Is 
to be reael in clinrches. At this horrible', idea my blood l)e)ils, 
and tears of ineligua.ion How from my eyes. Ye priests of 
the Goel of peace, eluubt not that one day you shall ren- 
der account of the use' you have made of His house. Ye 
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men in places of dignity discoursing at your ease, acknow- 
ledging no other right than your own, no otlier laws than 
such as yourselves impose, you are so far from thinking your- 
selves bound to be just, that you do not consider yourselves 
obliged to be liumane. . . . When you insult ns with 

impunity, we are not permitted to complain ; and if we 
prove our innocence, and that you are in the wrong, we are 
accused of want of respect. Monscigneur, you have insulted 
me publicly ; I have proved that you have calumniated mo. 
If you weie a private individual like myself, so that I could 
cite you before a tribunal of equity, and both of us appeared, 
— myself with my book and you with your mandate,-— you 
assuredly would be declar(‘d guilty, ami condemned to make 
to me a reparation as public as the oUeiice has been. But 
you hold a rank which dispenses you from being just, and 1 
am nobody. ^Meanwhile, you who ])rofess the (lospel — you, 
pndate, ordained to teach others their duty, you know yours 
in such a ease. For my part, I have done mine. • I have no 
more to say to you, and I am silent.’’ 


Til siudi j)oworful strain ho speaks liis last word 
against the Church that hated him, though so many 
of its priests had far less faith and none of the courage 
of the man they pursued, 

A year aft(T tlie edict of Hh? (Jem'van Council against 
him, Itoussoau, wlio liad waited t») see if liis fellow- 
citizens Avould undo the sentence, determined to iv- 
nounce bis unginteful country, and wrotei, solemnly 
giving np bis citizenship of Geneva. I'liis proce(M.Iing 
stirred np those favourable to Rousseau to repri'sent bis 
ease to tlie Council, wljicli, liowever, remained resolutely 
by its decision. J^implilets appi'ured on tlio diflereiit 
sides; “Letters from tlie Country,” by Troneliin, the 
proenreur - gentiral (brotluT of the famous pliysician), 
was the one most effective on the anti-Rousseau sid(*. 
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Jean Jacques determined to reply; and in his “Letters 
from the Mountain” he threw down the gauntlet. 
The sensation caused was immense; the spirit in 
which tliey Avere Avritten embittered his enemies, and 
shocked many of iiis friends, altlioiigh tlieir autlior 
prided himself on tlie “ stoical moderation ” Avhich per- 
vaded them. The vigour of many i)ortions is remark- 
able. Some of his r(;ligious argunuuits are full of Inter- 
cast still, tliougli tlie j)aniphleteering interest of much of 
the Avork is gone. He reasons vigorously against the 
higality and justice of tlie conduct of the Council of 
(hmeva. He discusses politics and theology Avithout re- 
si‘vve, Avithout compromise. He examines minut(‘lv tlie 
constitution of re])uhli(?an bodies and tlieir mode of 
government. He argues that even if heterodoxy is 
found in his Avorks, it is not for the Stale to punish 
it ; lie argues the whole question as to the evidencci for 
miracles themselves, and of their use as evidence for a 
Ti'ligion ; he denies — not, howcwer, in the most pacifying 
manner -that he is res[)onsihle for the o]>inions expressed 
hv t he Savoyard \'iear. The work Avas burned at th(‘. 
Hague (January 22, 1763); it Avas condemned in CenoAm; 
it was ordered by tlie Parliament of Paris to be Imriuid 
along Avitli Voltaire’s ‘ 1 *hiloso])bical DitJionary’ (April 
1765)- -a companionsliip, no iloul h Avliicli gave gilm 
satisfaction to *lcaii .lac([nes. 

Slowly the rumours of all ibis spread into tlie ^hil de 
Travels. The pastor took alarm noAV, and as the tinu^ 
of communion drew near, gave him advice to absent 
liimself from tlic table, — to AAdiich Uousseau refused to 
listen, and resolved to ajipear and ccrivincti the con- 
sistory by a telling speech. Unfurtiinattdy, tli 'iigli lie 
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composed it, tried to commit it to memory witli deplor- 
a])le eflbrt, find r(}peiited it witlioiit a fault in l)ed — wlicii 
lie rose in the morning lie found, with humiliation, he 
could not rememher two sentences. The minisha's stirred 
nj) tlie pious liori'or of thc^ against the heretic. 

ITom pulpits ho was denounced as i\ntichrist ; his very 
Armenian dress gave an air of h(‘resy to his a])pearanco ; 
his lonely search for horhs liad something diaholical 
about it; the Swiss women hated him bt'cause he was 
said to have tauglit tliat Avomon had no souls. FolloAved 
soiiKitimes by the liootings of tlie jieo^de, and a shoAvm* 
of stones as h(‘. j^assed by the houses, he thought ho 
heard the inmates exclaim, “Jhing me, my gun, tliat I 
nuiy iirii at him.’^ To add to this animosity, a vile; hd- 
ter at)tjcared anonymously, accusing of atrocious crimes 
this “author of Iavo liissed come(]i(‘s.’^ 'J'his SSentiment 
d(is Citoyens’ pndends to defend r(digiou against tlie 
“ blas2)hemies ’’ of “a hytiocrite AAdio bears still the 
Avretched marks of his debamdies, and Avho, disguised 
as a mounbibank, drags Avith him from Aullage to Aullagi', 
and from mountain to mountain, the unfortunate Avoman 
Avliose motlier he had virtually killed, and Avhose chil- 
dren he ex 2 )osed at th<‘. gates of a hosj)itaI, rej(*cting 
tlie cares Avhich a charitahh) person Avished to take of 
them, and ahjuring all the sentiments of natnri', as lie. 
throws off those of honour and religion.” This letter, 
“Avritten not Aviili ink, hut in the Avabw of Idilegethoii,” 
ltouss(iau himself hohlly r(*j)rinted in J*aris, as the h(;st 
Avay of refuting the lilxd, and added a jireface charging 
Verries, a ininistiir of Geneva, and his personal friiuid, Avith 
being the author; and though the charge Avas false, he re- 
mained “ as certain as of his existence '' that it Avas true. 
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*Iii fact, it was a sliaLLy and malicious work of Yoltairc, 
who liad been enraged by some ])leasantrics in the 
‘‘ Letters,’’ where he was revealed as the antlior of tlio 
‘Sermon des Cin(][uante,’ of wliich he had denied tlie 
authorship with liis usual audacity and mendacity, to 
put people oil the scent even dcmouncing it as “the, 
most violent libel ever made against Christianity.” 

1 lence he vented his R])l(^en on lioushtMU by increasing 
tlui odium against his sore-beset emmiy, to whom lie 
had (iven otlered a home with dubious sincerity. 

AVhile involved in polemics, Jisin Jacrpies was en- 
gaged in more })eaceful labours. Corsica having bei'u 
deliveri'd by Paoli in l7Go, communications were entered 
into by Luttafocco Avith Ihmsseau for lh(‘. drawing up of 
a eonstitution for that island of Avhic,h ht^ had spoken so 
highly ill the CSocial Contract.’ He Avarmly entered 
into the ])iv)ject, thought of sidtling in the island, and 
then, Avith matured knowhalge, forming an (‘uduCng 
i'-ode for so lirave a people. PosAvell, Avho had visited 
Keith at (yolombier, Avas introduced to the grc'at Fnuich 
Avjiter, a,nd at his instigalion ])aid his famous visit to 
Corsica, of Avhich the Aviudd afterAvards heard enough, and 
Hr Johnson com])lained lu* heard a. good ih'al too much. 

ITnpoinilar as lvouss«*au Avas be(*.oming among the sine 
])le fjinaties of Val de Traver=?, then* Avas no explo><ion 
of general Avrath until SejJenibm’ 1704. At mulnight, 
as he reportial to the iiublic authorities, a vshoAver of 
stones AA^*ls hurletl against the door and Avindow; the 
door of the court Avas forced, and the inmati‘s Ave.ie in 
danger of their livcs.^ On this alarm, Avhethcr I'xagger- 

^ Gaberel ^^ives tlie stiitemeat of an old woiuan wlio, wlum a <‘lnld, 
used to annoy and frighten Jean Jaccpies, from which it would seem 
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jited or not, tlie CyOiiiicil of State instituted inquiriovS, 
and offered rewards for tlie discovery of tlie offenders. 
Friends saw clearly that Kousseau coidd no longer resist 
the storm, and advised him to leave ]\[otiers. Tliero 
was no lack of jdaces of refuge offered to him ; hut his 
lieart clung t(^ Switzerland, and lie remem] lered tlie little 
island of St Pierre, on Lake P>ionno, whiu’e he had liotaii- 
ivSed the jirevious year, and the (juiet heauty of which 
had fas(;iuated him. There he and Therese wmit for 
refuge, and stayed with tlui receiver of the island ; and 
soon he fi‘lt as if in Paradise, for as usual all his sorrows 
and cares were at once forgotten in tlie imjoyment of tlio 
}»reseiit. There were no hollow friends, no sincere ene* 
mi(‘s Iku’c. lie could search for jilanis among th(i woods 
and fields; lie. could join merrily in tlu‘. haymaking or 
fruit-gatheiang, climhing up tin' a])[)le-tr(‘es, with simple 
forgidfuliKcss of lh(j ])ast in the simph' happiiu‘ss of the 
liour. It was V(.*ry joy to him to lie in a boat hi the mid- 
day sun, and fall into endless r(;V(*ries Avhihi the boat 
lioated at its will; to sit on the grass at tlm. hill-top, and 
gaze for hours on the l>eriH*se Alps far off; or to sit on 
tin', beach and watcli the wa\a*lets bri^ik gmitly at his 

that tlie cliildrcii uslmI to Ijiile Ueliind the treses aad fry, “Take f;iro, 
M. Uou.s.seaii ; tluiV will conie to take you to-iiiorrow,” — working on 
the fears of a half-era/.y man. Tiie ‘^assault” on the house, iii wliieh 
.she shared, was ri'ally due, she assertetl, to Theivse, who got the 
<;hll<lren to carry big .‘•tones into the gallery, and throw one or two 
small stones at the windows (Rous.seau et les Genevois, j). 22). 
S' rvaii ( la'dle.xions sur les Confe.ssions) was tohl hy a person who 
saw the house the same day, that the stones were too hirgi^ to come 
through the window's ; wliile D’Escheniy, in his Melanges de Litter- 
ature, asserts that a .single ])ane of glass was brokem. See, how- 
i^vcr, Berthoud’s Rousseau au Val de Traver.s, j). J304, where Rous- 
seau's account gains .some corroboration. 
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feet : for the movement of the water, swelling and falling 
at intervals, striking on ])oth ear and eye, gave liini a 
delight in existing without the trouble of thinking. If 
any intruder came to see him, he ruslied throngli n 
trap-door to the garret, and sought safely from tlie ob- 
trusive world, grumbling to his host as he disappeared 
»)ver the stove, “ I am not in a menagerie.” He and 
his humble fibuids Avould saunter out in the fresh evtui- 
ing air, or sit down and cliat and laugh, and “ sing some 
old song till they were full of haj)piness, and wish for 
anoth(U' day like the last.” ^ 

Tliis i)eace Avas (U'lielly broken, after about two months 
of the happiest days la*. ev(.*r .sjKint. Th(i (.hnau’u- 
ment of Heriu^ — in whicli eanbui St Pierre lay— gave 
(irders, in (lelober, tliat lie must (juii the territory. He 
was in des})air. He was AV(‘ary of his fugitive career; 
li(i was ill, it Avas nearly Avinlrr, and in his ])erplexi^y 
lie pile.ously Avrote, begging that he might be alloAved, at 
liis oAvn expense, to rest the remainder of his days ini- 
prisoniMl in om? of the Stab', casth's, Avithout papv'r, or 
)>( 11, or coinmuiiications AAuth the Avorld, — Avith only a feAV 
hooks to K'ad, and liberty to Avalk noAV and IIkui in the 
gardiui, l'h«i answer he received Aviis a pe remptory com- 
mand to leave? the. State Avithin tAveuly-fonr hours. AVlu're 
should he go? the. poor fngilHe av« ndered. He thought 
of Ck)rsica, amongst Avhose leadeTS he had friends; of 
Potselani, where Keith A\ouId piv>t(*(?t him ; of Xormandy, 
Avherc i\radame d'lloiidetot ntlered him a shelter. At 
last he decided on Perlin, and set out, hut g(*t no fartlnn- 
than Strasburg, Avh to he Avas Avelconied Avilh eliiision, 
and AAdiere the ‘‘.Devin du Ahllage” Avas performed in Iks 
’ Reveries, Pioraeuaue V. 
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liononr in tho theatre. He now hegan to fear the cold 
and rude climate of Horth Germany, .and acce2)ted tlaj 
suggestion of friends to go to England, where Hiiino 
chargial himsidf with the responsihility of finding a re- 
treat (pii(d and Jigreeahle to him. On December lltli, 
Rousseau arrm'al in Paris. 

Rooms Avere lent him by Pjince de (^onti in the Hotel 
8t Simon, in the privileged (piarier of the Temple, of 
Avhich the Prince Avas grand prior, and Avlun-e no 
de cncltet could tomdi him. His r(‘ap])earance cnvited a 
great excitenu'nt ; eAauylhing he said and wore Avas sub- 
ject of eager talk. AVlam Rousseau shoAved himsidf in 
the streets or at a co/V, the crowd Avas (‘iiormous to see 
him. ‘Mf you ask(‘(l,” says Grimm, Oiui half of tlui 
peo2)le Avhat they Avaua*- doing, they r(‘pli(‘(l th(‘y Avanted 
to see Jean fjac(pies; and if asked Avho he Avas, th(!y 
r(‘])lied tlnit they did not knoAV anything about lliat, but 
tliat they Avere Availing to see him pass.” 
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IN EXai.ANI). 


Ox the 13tli of Jjiniiary I7G() Jtoussc'au arrived in Eng- 
land, and as lie landed he sihnitly einhraced his friiaid 
and (covered him Avith kiss(‘.s and t(‘ars. Poswdl, proud 
of ]j(dng associaiiMl Avitli any se-rap of cdtdaaty, ])roiight 
over Pheresc a liith' later. lvonss(‘au found in London 
that Ids fame Avas as great as in l^iris. All soci(‘1y, 
iuchiding tlm PriiK^e of AVale.s htrofjnilo, called on 
him in Ihickinghani Str(‘et ; the*. theair(‘.s AAa*r(i crowdi'd 
to '^aze on liim. Ih*, Avas o[)[)ressed hy att(‘n1 ions in 
Aviiich Therese also shared. He, ho\vev(n‘, declined the 
invitations for her to aeeompany him into fashion- 
ahle eireles : “Aladlle. le, Ahissenr is a good and very 
estimahle ])erson, hut not lit for graiid society,’’ ho 
aiiSAV(‘red. ^ Aleaiiwhih' Dr Johns( ii, at th(' Alitre, ])a>sed 
his boisterous eomnamt on him to IlosAvell a^ “ a rascal 
Avho ought to he hunted out of soeitdy.” “ Sir, I Avouid 
sooner sigii a sentence for Ids trans])ortation than that 
of any felon Avho has gone from the (did .nail(\y tlu'se 
many y(*,ars. Yes, I AA'onld like to see him Av^rk at the 
plantations.” Though Hume pronounced him ‘Diiode^^t, 
1 U iipubUsliLMl letter. Royal Socii ty of Edinburgh. 
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gentle, mild, and good-humoured,” he, too, had his little 
difficulties with his friend, whom he found not free from 
had humours, or from obstinacy in giving vent to them. 
On one occasion it required all his efforts to prevent 
Tvousseau staying away from the theatre, where Garrick 
had madii special aiTangenients for him, and where the 
king was to be present to see him, all because his dog 
“ Sultan ” would, he feared, howl in his lodgings during 
liis absence. I*erlia2)s tliis was the niglit in whicli ]\Irs 
Garrick had to hold his skirts in terror, lest he sliould 
fall into the pit in his anxiety to show liimscdf in the 
front of the box. He tired of lodging in London and 
its neighbourhood, and longed for the country solitude. 
Yaricnis places were propos(Hl for his resid(‘nce, and at 
last ^Ir Davenport, a gentleman of large foriune, placed 
at his command his house at AVootton, in the Peak of 
I)erl.>y, and the ofier was accepted, though Kousseau 
insisted on paying £l\0 a-year as boaril for himself and 
L]i('r(‘S(\ 

AVootton lies at the foot of the \V(‘aver hills, 
about six miles from Ashbourne, and is situated in a. 
rugged, solitary part of the country, with much loveli- 
ness in the green hills and woods around, and in the 
neighbouring btiaufiful dales of the Pi‘ak ; with much 
dreariness in the sihmt ]no()rland wastes, and the wild 
landscapes which meets tlui eye as one stands on the 
ridge of the green Weaver. The district is so high 
that the flowers of sjuing are sometimes in full bloom in 
tile middle of June; and no wonder the refugee weari(‘d 
sometimes to see more “of the sun and of his friends.” 
The house was in charge of a very old housekeeper, who 
had been Air Davenport’s nurse, to^whom Therese, as 
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usual, quickly made herself obnoxious. Itousseau arrived 
in the bleak March, when the snow was on the groimd ; 
and in the desolate house, neither being able to under- 
stand a word of English, Therese spoke with tlui ser- 
vants by signs. At the end of th(i month lie writes : 

It has ])een freezing ever since I came here; it lias 
snowed incessantly; the wind cuts the face. In spite of 
all this, I would rather live in a hole of one of the rab- 
bits of this warren than in the finest room in London.”^ 
There were kind neighbours who visited without intrud- 
ing u])(m him ; and those who did intrude were obliged, 
to Ids amusement, only to look at him vacantly and in 
silence, for he did not know English, and they could not 
speak a word of Erench. There was a rich variety of 
plants to gratify the botanists heart, wild scemny to 
rmidnd him somewhat of the Jura district ; while the/ 
villag(‘rs never troubhal this meagre lit-tle man, with 
pieicing eyes and restless gait, in strange dress, wh.mi 
tln‘.y vaguely thought was an exiled king. 

Shortly after his arrival in England, Hume kindly 
negotiated for a pension of £100 for his friend, who 
had only £70 a-year of his own, and these services 
\/cro th(? beginning of misfortunes. Tb.e promise of a 
}>('nsion from tlie king had been obtained in Januaiy. 
but there arose*- misunderstain’ings as to the condifmns 
of its being acce])ted. Jluim*- understood Rousseau to 
say ho would only a(‘-ccpt it if given juivately ; and 
when he found that the reverse was the case, and that 
fb*an Jacques would only take it if given })ublicly. he 
got General Conway to ask the king to change the con- 
ditions. As months passed by, Jean Jacques’ mind, 
’ Uiu)ublialiu(I letter. Royal Society of K.linlni’ -'li. 
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ill liis solitary residence, witli dull days and sleepless 
nights, hocaine full of dark tlioughts and sinister suspi- 
eiuns, ^vdiich at last broke out in a letter accusing lluine 
of having eiitercHl into a conspiracy with Voltaire and 
D’ Alembert to Ining him to England in or<ler to ruin 
liim ; and he saw in tliose mistakes about the pension a 
subtle plot to l)lacken his charact(‘r. llis morbid rage 
had bemi fhu’cely (‘xcit(‘d by an ironical lett(‘r ^ which 
had appeared Avlieii he was in l^iris, purporting to lie 
written to him by the King of Jhaissia. Koiisseau at 
lirst attributc'd it to Voltaire, tlnm to I I’Almnbert ; but 
it Avas really by Horace Vhd])ole, Avho Avas also in .Paris 
at the time, irume’s lamduct Avith regard to this ejiisth*, 
as Avell as to oilier matters, s(‘emed atrocious in the eyes 
of Jean dac<[iu\s, avIio in July Avrote bis famous hdter, 
full of the madd(;st cliarges, Avritten in tli(i most bcMiutiful 
of handwriting, lie. com[)lains that Iluimj inlroduci^d him 
to AValpole, A\diile knoAving liim to Ih^ the author of the 
forged hotter; that Hume had onc(* angrily denied that his 
enemy D’vMemhert Avas a cunning and dishonourable 
man; that .llume had li\'ed in London Avitli a son of Dr 
'J'ronchin, Avho Ava.s his nnatal foe; that it Avas lluim^’s 
fault that tli(i neAVsjiapers and jmbiic of England, at tirst 
so enthusiastic, AVere now silent or unfavourable to him; 
that Hume,, on tin.* first night of tlniir d(‘parture from 
Paris, had called out in Ids dreams vehem(*ntly, .7e 
//c/es Jean Jarqacs — avoihIs AAddch Averii noAV 

^ Tt ■l)egiiis ; “ My <lear .Ifaii JaiMiuus, you have reiioiUKicMl ( Jeiieva, 
your native place. You Iiave been expelled from SAvitzerlaiid, a 
country so extolled in your ■writings ; France lias issued a warrant 
against you: therefore come to me. I .admire your talents; 1 am 
amused by your drearnings ; though — let ii«) tell you the truth — 
they absorb you too inucli niid too long,” &c. 
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proved full of evil lueaning; that nuiiie liad sometimes 
eyed him with a sardonic look, which filled liim with 
trouble at the time ; that on one of those occasions he 
had fallen on Hume's neck and embraced him, and, 
chokcnl with tears, cried out, “ No, ]io ; David Hume is 
no traitor ! " whereupon Hume had (piietly returiu'd his 
(unbrace, and, patting him on the back, said several 
times, “ Lliioij inoit chdr rnonsiaur ] Kh, ? man vlivr 
nio)isi(tiir / Quni (lo/tc, inon chc.r inousiear that 

Hume was iii(]uisitive, had often Ijecui alone with 
'rheres(‘, and had gone out of the room after bis servant, 
(wide-ntly in ordcu* to read Jean Jac( pies' letters, which 
she liad in her hand. Such are some of tlie extra- 
ordinary charges Avliudi W(‘re brought against the good- 
jiaturi.'d, phh^gmatic hi.storian, who, unfortunately, in- 
stead of ([uietly r(‘garding them as the morbid fancies of 
a disorder(;d mind, embitU'red the (piarrid by the reply 
he sent, and the ])ublicity he gave it. Jn hot haste he in- 
jiorted the atrocity" oi Jean Jacupies to D’lbdbaeh, who 
had before in l^lris warned him he was cherishing a S(T- 
peiit, !ual be bade him annouime the niiws to his friends. 
Never was th(*r(*. sncli excilenient as wJien there was r'‘ad 
at a sup[)(3r at H. Xecker's this letter, tl:(' lirst words of 
whicli wmv, ‘‘!My d(_‘ar baron, Jean Jaccpies is a villain." 
]S()t (Content with this, Hume aiso nUe to D'Alemh u’t, 
and d(^sir(‘d him to tell otluTS, even Yoltaine It Avoiild 
have b(’en well if tlie historian had nmieinbered his ou n 
true words about his unhappy enemy ; He has only ,/V7/ 
during the whole course of his life, and in tiiis res})ect 
his sensibility vis(;-> to a pitch b(iyond what I have seen 
any examph) of; but it still giv(‘s him a more acute 
fti(ding of pain than of ph'asiire. He is like a luan who 
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was stript, not only of his clothes, hut of his skin, and 
turned out in that situation to coinhat with the rude and 
hoisterous elements/'^ An account of the (piarrel was 
])uhlishod hy Kunio in English and Erencli — for it was 
h'ared Itousseau in his ineinoirs would give posterity a 
false account of the rupture. Society on hotli sides of 
the ( 'liannel were as excit(‘d as hy an international war, 
and })ainphl('ls swarmed from the ])r(‘ss on opposite sides 
of the ]‘idiculous yet melancholy dispute. 

Jhiring all this wre't(;h(Ml controversy, J('an »Tacrjues 
did not puhlisli a W(U*d. Tn his lom^ly hous(‘, at AVoot- 
ton he in solitude hewail(‘d his misery and hrooded 
over this din* cons])iracy against him. 11(5 d(?voted him- 
self 1o mor(} lasting w(»rk. 'I’la^ jiuiuinn and wint(‘r of 
17(37 h(! spi'iit in writing th(*< first })art of his ‘Cmifes- 
sious.^ ![(.* had formed the ])roi(‘ct of writing his imnnoirs 
years ago at .Montmorency, and at Metiers had e,oll(‘(tt(‘d 
l(d.te,rs and papers to assist his memory. Ihi liad r(‘- 
so1v«mI at that time to show the world the real natun^ 
C)f the. man th(\v w(‘re maligning; and, though lui con- 
sidered himself “the hest of men,” Ije resolv(‘d to lnM(^ 
no fault, however odious. Ah)W he wrot(? his ‘(.’on- 
f(*ssions^ under the im])ression that the whoh*. world was 
false to him, and he therefore determined to tell.pos- 
t(?rity what the man really was wlK)m his ago so griev- 
ously misjudgcMl. Of course the morhid suspicions of 
the writer colour every pag(‘ that relatc^s to his inter- 
course with living friemls ; and the last part, writttm at 
Monquin and Paris, hringing his story down to his d(i- 
parture for England, shows how tlu^se suspicions had 
grown upon him, while in the footnotes he adds liis 
1 Burton’s Life of Ilumc, ii. 311. 
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malign interpretations of actions to wliicli he had at- 
tributed honest motives when he first wrote. No aiito- 
})iography luis equalled its startling frankness and intenscj 
self-consciousness, for which we are prepared by tlie 
opening words : — 

“ I begin an enterprise which has never had an example, 
and which will never have an imitation. I wish to show to 
my f<illow-creatuies a man in all the triitli of nature; ami 
that man is myself — niysidf alone. I h'el my heart, and I 
know other men. I am not made as those whom I have 
seen, and I venture to believe that I am not made like any 
who exist. If I am not better, at least I am dilferent. Let 
the trumpet of the last judgment sound when it may, I sluill 
come, the book in my hand, to present myself before the 
Sovereign Judge. I shall say aloud, ^Sec what 1 have done, 
what I have thought, what I was. I have spoken the good 
and evil with e(pial frankness; I have concealed no sin, I have 
added no virtue; and if I have used any slight adornment, 
that was only to supjdy a void occasioned by defect of 
memory. I may have supposed that to be true which I w’as 
not certain of being so, but never that wdiich I knew to be 
false. 1 Lave shown myself such as I am, — contemptible 
and vile when I have been so ; kind, generous, and sublime 
when I w’as so. T have unveiled my inner nature, such as 
Thou, Eternal Being, hast seen it. Gather n round me the 
Innumerahle crowd of my fellow-men; let them hear my 
confessions, weep over my indigni'ies, and hhish for my 
miseries. Let Cvxch in his turn open his heart at the foot of 
Thy throne wdth the same sincerity, and then let any one say, 
if he dare, am better than, that man 

This glorified egotism is without a parallel ; and after 
the terrible franlTiie; s with which ho relates his delin- 
quencies and his amours, his hates, his ])assions, and his 
Avrongs, he can only too truly boast of the honesi) Avitli 

F.C. — XA^I. o 
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Avliich lie presents liis character before the world — naked, 
but not ashamed. Kot oidy does ho tell of his youthful 
knaveries, which are without edification for any being, 
but he narrates incidents a man hardly mentions to his 
nearest friend, all unconscious of their grossness, and 
never feeling that they degrade those chapters which 
contain scenes of cxtpiisito beauty. From passages 
of home-life' or of rural simplicity, sweet as the fra- 
grance of new-mown grass, we turn to passages of 
meanness and impurity, told with wonderful sim})li(uty 
of lieart and with all his grace of style. Amiilst all the 
picturesfpio incidents of country and of social life, the*, 
portraits drawn with rare skill, and [)astoral sc(ai(‘S 
])aintcd with admirable vividness of nnaiiory or of fancy, 
wo moot with a man who, while he pities himsedf, suspects 
or hates almost oveny oiKi who comes closely in contact 
with him. Tin? Due de Luxemburg, i\Ialesherh(\s, Keith, 
St T.aiubert, ^ladame (Vnoudedot, jire of the ha]'»py few 
who escape his animosity; but almost all otlu'r friends 
gain his disdain, his distrust, or his dislike*. Laron 
(Jrimm he hates with a perfect hatred; J)id(‘rot and 
D'lloroacK immr his latter ang(;r; l)h\lemb(*rt, as well 
as ]\ladame de Luxemburg, lu; suspects of stealing his 
papers; .Madame (rKpinay h<j charges with de,(*eit and 
jealousy; the Comtesse dc; Loulllers, f)mj of his truest 
friends, wlnnii he has coars(dy accused of at first making 
love to him, Ik; asserts felt towards liiiii “ imjdacahh; 
hatr<‘.(l.’^ Did(‘i-ot wisely said, ‘‘Too many })(*.ople would 
be wrong if Jean Ja(;qncs wore right.” In his ‘ Ckmfes- 
.siims,’ in order to vindicate Ids own cliaracb'r, he cares 
not Avhoso feelings lie wounds, whoso character he ma- 
ligns, or whoso reputation he crushes, lie shows him- 
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self a man who never acted from duty if it clashed with 
his interests; a man ungrateful by nature (as he told 
IMalesherbes), and suspicious in temper, who would by 
cimrlisli refusal wound the feoJings of any who confer 
a favour, rather than with courtesy receive an obligation 
wdiich might h^sscii his freedom ; a man who winced 
under rank because it reminded him of his social in- 
feriority, and was proud Avilh the ])ride of a lackey 
Avlio has given up his jdaco, and is anxious to shoAV 
his imh^pendence ; a man who owikmI liis sins with the 
humility of a publican, and indemuilu'd himself by as- 
serting liis virtues witli somewhat of th(i arrogance of a 
rharis(‘(?. Yet, to red(‘(mi tliis, one tliinks Avitli relief of 
•hTs fidelity to the dull i)artner of his lif(3 ; his sympathy 
Avith the o[)pressed, and his rca<ly cluarity given out of his 
oAvn poA^cu’ty to his j)oorer neighbours his reverence in 
an age that Avas irreA^erent ; his courage in asserting his 
Opinions, a.nd his true dignity in maintaining them at 
every cost; his iud(‘p(‘ud(‘nce in conduct Avhich ne.'cr 
yielded to Avealth or rank. In his dreamy, sensitiw, 
egoistic nature, to Avhich Avork Avas painful, self-denial im- 
])ossil)le, and im])idse jdl-powerful, Are may rathiT see a 
]nan Avho avjis tlui dupe of his oAvn feedings, than tho 
charlatan his luiemiiis di'cmcil him. “ I am not made 
like other imm,” ho has truly said ; and in no ease is 
more ])er[)lexingly illustrated the diflieulty of deciding 
at Avhat stage of mental disordm* imnnl responsibility 
(Olds, and where censure of a lunirt that is bad slionld 
turn to pity for a mind that is unhinged. Yet Avheii 

^ Berthoial’s Rousseau, sa vie au Val de Travers, p. 334. ITo 
sent 350 francs in the wretchtid winter of 17hd-G7 to his compatriots 
—more than a fourth of liis income. 
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t]i(5 ^ Coiifossions ’ -vvcro published (1781-88) with thoir 
jt;;i]ous accusations, it was natural that those who he- 
fore had only i)itied him should now condemn him, 
and that the voiites of Jiis remaining friends wlio had 
hi'cu brave in his praise should henceforth he silent, 
even in his defence. 
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LAST YKAllS. 

TiiE winter at AVootton Avas not a happy one. I'lie 
weather Avas extremely had, and PonsRC'au cmdd not get 
it to hotanisc as lie Avas Avont, Avliile indoors ther(‘. Avas 
not niueli to amuse the short days and long nights, hut 
Avriting and jdaying on the spinet — altliough 
Avero tinn.'S Avheu he (‘njoy(‘d life, S(‘eing and ramhling 
about AAutli friends, and making hotanieal excursions 
with the young Diu-hess of IWtland, Theresc* add(‘d 
little to his jhnicc, and AAMirried him hy (piarn^ls vdth 
the servant, Avitli Avhoin she could only speak hy signs 
or scanty hrokeii English; and she turned his hitter 
Hioughts from his enemies to eoni])laints of ashes being 
put into the Auctuals. Day l)y day lu'. became more 
Jiiorose, more siisj)icious, more nnsetthnl. EAUuyhody 
h(* looked upi)n as in conspiracy against him, and in 
(WcTy seeming kindness he saAV sonui liase motive at 
A\a)rk, Ife fanci(‘d hims(‘lf AAnlc}u‘d ; he tlumglit that 
every letter he got had l)(*en inteniepted and opeiu'd. 

At last he resolved to take Hight ; and, h aving all liis 
]>aj)ers and money behind him, in ^lay h(i tied fmm 
Wootton. Xo one kneAv Avhiiher he liad gone, until, a 
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fortnight aft(‘r, lie was heaixl of at Spalding, in Lincoln- 
shire ; hut wh(3n iiupiiry was made, he had disappearc'd. 
Lroni this place he had written a letter to the Lord 
Clianccdlor (styling hiinscdf ‘^Herhalist to the Duchess 
of Portland Legging him to appoint a guard at his 
expense to ('scort him out of a kingdom full of em*- 
niies. From Dover he wrote to General Goiiway, who 
had Lefri ended him, saying that plotters were every- 
wh(;r(‘ looking for him, fearful lest, if h(3 hdt the coun- 
try, he would rev(‘.al the ])ersecutions he had undc'rgone; 
hut if he were ]K‘rmitted to escape, he ]mmus(>d that 
hi3 “would never divulge the Avrongs Ihj had sulfered.” 
On the night of ]\lay 20th he got to Calais. AVhen he 
rtaiclied France, his painful excitiammt oeas(Ml, and he 
Avas calm and collecied. On his arrival, lie Avas re- 
ceivxMl Avith all honour at Amiens, and the i\rar(jiiis de 
Miraheau settled him at Fleury-sous-^Ieudon, one of 
his seven chaLi^aus, under the name of “^1. Jac(pies.’^ 
idiraheau had l)een a correspondent of Pousseaii for 
some time, and Avas an immense a<lniir(‘r of all that he 
Avrote ; and, as a danlrhidire^ he Avas full of theories, 
Avith Avhich ho Avas Avont to Aveary dean flacfpies. In 
theory he Avas a “ frhjnd of the ])eoph‘,’’ in fact he Avas a 
keen aristocrat ; in jmjfession he hated d(.‘spolism, in 
practice he Avas a despot on his estates, and a tyrant 
at home. The hot-he.aded author of tlui ‘Ami d(‘s 
jrommes ^ Avas indeed, as Gibhon said, “an extraordin- 
ary man, Avith imagination enough for tAvelve, and Avith- 
oiit common-sense enough for one.” 'While in England, 
at Fleiiiy, and at Trye, Kousseau constantly received from 
him Avell-meant letters of - unpleasant advice;, political 
liobbies to discuss, and controversial Looks to study, till 
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* ill despair tlie poor recluso wrote, “ I adjure you, have 
])ity on iiiy state and niy misfortune ; leave in iieace my 
dying liead, and no more awaken ideas nearly extin- 
guished. Love me always, ])ut do not send me any 
more hooks to read, and do not re<pure me any more to 
read them.’’ A few weeks were enough at Fleury, and 
liousseau accept(3d the Pihice de Conti’s oiler of the use 
of his chateau at Lrye, near Cisors. There he went and 
]iv(.*d under the name of “ Eenou,” for the order of Par- 
liament for his arrest was still in force. 

For about a year ho remained (June 17G7 to June 
17G8). During the time he carried on Ins old em- 
iJoyments, continuing the narration of his ‘ Confes- 
sions,’ arranging for the publication of his Dictionary 
of ]\Iusic, l)otanising, and dreaming. Tl is morbid siis- 
])i(!ions, however, returned with melanclioly strength. 
He was certain that the servants insulted him, and were 
(‘inissaries of Hume; and when a servant died suddenly, 
lie demanded a po.sf-NK/rffmf, examination, lest he sliould 
be accused of poisoning him. He at last lied witii Therese 
from Trye, and waiuhired from jJace to ])lace, seeking 
iiist and finding none for liis troubled spirit and his 
Aveary body. It is pitiful to Avatch these two forlorn 
Avaiulerers, united in fate but not in heart, travelling 
aimlessly Avitli their j)Oor sciinty ])aggage, Avithout home 
and witliout hope, from refuge to refuge. At Bourgoin 
they lived in poor inns ; and Avliile there lie Avent through 
a little ceremony with Therese Avhich he fancied consti- 
tuted a niarriagc. One day, seated at table Avith lu'r 
and two guests, ho solemnly declared she Avas his Avife. 
“This good and seemly engagement Avas contracted,” ho 
Avrote, “ in all the simplicity but also in all the truth 
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of nature, in the presence of two men of worth and hon- * 
our.’^' lie went in .1769 to Monquin, where a lady lent 
him a house, and tliere he stayed for eighteen months. 
During summer, in the cool shade of the woods, and in 
the fresh breezes amongst the hills, he would forget his 
cares, feeling sure enemies could not find him there ; 
and in the eagerness of seeking some rare moss, or A\diil(3 
gently taming tlie swallows that conlidingly settled in his 
room, all the world’s conspiracies passed for a time from 
the memory of the old man. There was not much, after 
all, to comfort him in that shelter, ’riierese was tired of 
him, and neglected him, Avearied hy his odd "ways and 
his lonely habits and morose moods, during which days 
would j)ass "without his speaking a word to her; and 
some pity must he felt for the forlorn woman in her ill- 
assorted life willi a man whom she nevi^r understood 
either in his success or in his misery. Jtousseau pleaded 
with her against this coldness and alienation in a hdtcjr 
full of wonderful temhumess and pathos, whicli rev(‘als 
the dreariness of the strange household. In the winter 
months of 1770, when the snow was thick around, the 
hittcT (jold pi(U’C(‘d the room in which lui lived, so that, 
even as he sat hy th(i fire-, his fingers W(U*e numh. Tluae 
he luooded over hi.s grievaiuies and his {‘-mmiic.s, com- 
posed the lah'r hooks of his ‘Confessions’ with (!very 
hitter f(3eling excited and every suspicion (piicikened, and 
wrote to his f(;w fihmds those, letUa's which s(M‘.m wails 
of dcs])air : “ AVhat ! always to seii men fjils(*, wic-k(;d, 
nial(‘-vol(mt ! always masks, always traitors, and not one- 
single face of a man ! Ah ! this life to nui is insup- 
]>ortahle ; and as its end can he the only clos(3 to my 
trouhles, I desire to leave it; and this will he the 1)0- 
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ginning of that felicity for wliich I feel myself born, 
and wliicli I have vainly sought on earth. How I long 
for that happy time ! ” ^ 

Tn July he returned to Paris to begin life anew, and 
to s(Mik again tlait peace amidst society he could not find 
beyond its pale. He gave up his Armenian dress, and 
began his old pursuit of a copyist of music at ten sous a 
page. For a time the delusions ])assed into the back- 
ground of his tlioughts, and the* dark clouds of misery 
and melancholy were somewhat lifiinl from his spirit. 
His life assumed a simple routine. In summer he rose at 
five o’clock in the morning, and copiinl music till half- 
past seven, wlum he took his frugal breakfast, during 
^\diich he arranged his new plants, 'l.'hen he returned to 
work till dinner at half-past twelve, after which he went 
(Uit to a 6V//e, and tluaice passed on his solitary walks, re- 
turning at night, and retiring to bed at half-past nine. 
His music-copying — a mechanical work which suited his 
mental indolence, and Ldt him free to muse — gained him 
food : there was no lack of orders, and he was contmit 
if he earned fifty sous a-day. The shabljy stairs of his 
lodging in the llfth stor(‘y of the Ivue Platriere werii bes(‘t 
by people of rank, who came to see him on every possible 
])rctext, and indeed so nunu*rousIy they came, that at 
last h(^ refused to see any excc])! cusioima’s. Lernardiii 
de JSt l^ieJTe, whoso fame as author of ‘J\iul and A'ir- 
ginia’ was not yet won, was fortunate enough to make 

’ Lctit'V to St (Icmiain, Feb. 17. 1770. M^st of las letters at this 
tii.ie he heads with a dismal quatrain : — 

“ Pauvres avcugles que non.'< soinines, 

Cicl rthnaniue les iiuposteurs, 

Et force Icair barbares ca-urs 
A s’ouvrir aux regards des liouinies. ’ 
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llie acquaintance of Rousseau, and lie tells us liow lie * 
looked and how he lived at this time : — 

“He was lliiii, and of middle lieij^lit. One of his slioulders 
seemed higlier than the other; perhaps this was due to some 
natural defect, or the attitude lie assumed at his work, or 
to age, which made him stoop, for he was then sixty : in 
otlier resjjocts he was very well proportioned. He had a 
brown complexion, with colour on his check-hones ; a heau- 
tiful mouth, a nose well formed, the foi’idiead round and 
high, and eyes full of lire. The ohliipie lines which fell 
from his nostrils to the extnnnities of his moutli, and whicli 
gave character to tlie countenance, expressed great seiisihility. 
One noted in his face three or four characters : melancholy 
hy tlie hollowness of the eyes and the depression of the eye- 
brows ; a profound sadness hy the wrinkles (*n the forehead; 
a very lively and even caustic gaiety hy a thousand littif 
creases at the exterior angles of the eyes, the orhits of which 
disappeared when he laughed.” 

Tn the little room where he lived and worked there 
stood his spinet, two little beds, a tahh', and several 
cliairs, which formed his wliole furnituro. Oh the walls 
were a plan of the ]>ark and for(?st of ^lontmoreney, and 
an eiigi.iving of OeorgcIIf. llis wif<‘, now V(‘ry fond 
of speaking of J(;an Jacques as ‘‘my husband” to vis- 
itors, sat eiittiug liueii; a canary sang in a cagt'- near the 
c(iiling; tame sparrows came to eat crnmhs at the op(‘n 
windows; wdiilc Koussoiiu, in an overcoat and white ca]), 
copied music. 

Although he did not favour society, he did not alto- 
gether shrink from it. He might sonndimes he found 
at supper witli tlic wealthy, vivacious Sophie Arnould, 
the famous singer, whose prematurely imi)aired voici^ 
made the wit cruelly say of her performance, that “ he 
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luul never heard a finer asthma.” Often he was at the 
rooms of St Pierre, where we see him going in a round, 
Avelhpowdereil, well-curled wig, in a complete dress of 
nankeen, his hat under his arm, his little cane in his 
hand, lie liked at the m/Vi to discuss music Avith Gluck 
and (h'etry, who wer(i at last convincing him that music 
could he Avedded to French Avords. At the houses of 
his aristocratic fric^nds he gaA^e readings of his ‘Confes- 
sions’ (in 1770-71), until IMadlime d’Fpinay, knoAving 
the too frank didails about herself, got the police to sto[) 
the jx'rformances. Put it must not he forgotten that he 
m‘.ver s])oke evil in coiwersation, cAxm of his enemies, in 
those days, lie Avas still afraid of compromising his 
^iinlepeiidence, and too often reipiited kindness Avith sus- 
])icion and jealousy. It Avas not always })]easant or safe*, 
to he too familiar Avith this Timon of Paris, for in a 
moment the SAveet expression of eye and mouth could 
hecome distrustful and angry. AVlum 8t Puutc sent 
him s(.une fine coHee he had hrought from abroad, he got 
this stinging ansAver : “ AYc hardly knoAv each other, and 
you begin by prc'sents. This is to render our intercourse 
too unequal. (Tioose either to take l)ack your colTee, or 
that Ave shall see (jach otluw no more.” And his friend 
Avas obliged in return to accept a foreign plant and a book 
on ichthyology, for Avhich he laid no }»ossible ne(‘d. One 
day his ac(piaintance, Pulhiere, called. Pousseau re- 
ceived him coldly, and Aveiit on < opying, saying, ‘‘ 1 must 
live by my Avork ; ” but thi»- visitor still remained, seating 
himself by the fire. Suddenly Pousseau turned to him 
Avith his glittering eyes, and said, Avith sharp Axlce : 
“ M. de Kulhiiirc, you have conic to find out Avliat I have 
got in iny pot. Very well, I shall gratify your curiosity. 
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There are two pounds of meat, a carrot, an onion, 
llavoured with clove.” M. cle Eiilhiere did not, on the 
whole, enjoy his visit. We have pity for poor Madame 
de Latour, who, enamoured of the autlior of Mulie,’ had, 
Avitliout ever seeiiij^ him, except on one short interview, 
l)een his favourite correspondent for ten years. Many 
Avere the loving l(‘tters he had exchanged Avitli “dear 
Marianne,” much airection for h(‘.r he had expressed, 
often lie had (h'sired to ^ee her face, and she had bravely 
jdeaded for him Avdien society condemned him; now 
Avhen she luiard he was in Paris, she climT)ed witli beat- 
ing heart tlie stairs of the line ITatriere to meet lier 
l)eloved friend. To her dismay, A\’he.n she introduced 
lierself again, he Avould hardly vSee her, churlisldy spoke , 
to her, and cruelly Avrotc : “ It does not suit me to 
remain in intercourse with any whoso character and rela- 
tiimship T do not knoAV Avell. Of all my correspondents, 
you are the most (exacting, the one of Avhom I knoAV 
l(*ast, and the one who has eidighhoicd me least on the 
matters Avhich I care to know, dliat has determined me 
to break oh an intercourse Avhich has become burden- 
some to me, and the true inotm* of Avhich on your part 
T ]nay miss.” Poor Madame dc Latour ! Inn* whole heart 
was Pousseau’s, and he ilung it aAvay. 

Jtousscau hated the streets of l^aris, Avhich he felt 
hard as the hearts of his friiaids. ITe loved to Avalk in 
tile suburbs, to note, from ^lont Yaleriioi the rich sun- 
sets, to Avatch the leaves of the tre(;s (diange Avith the. 
changing seasons, and to listen drc‘amily to the songs of 
the birds. Tavo leagucis a-day the recluse Avent to flcrcji 
during sj)ring to hear the iiiglitinguhi in j>erfection ; for 
Ijeing a very epicure in Ids sensuous feelings, he tdls 
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us the water, the verdure, the solitude, tlie woods, W(*re 
needed to make the song touch his heart. AVhenever h(i 
(Mitered tlic country, his wlude countenance chaiigiMl, and 
became bright and serene. “ 1 have told iny wife?,’' he 
said, walking with St Pmrre, “ ‘ when you see me very 
ill, and not likely to recover, gat me carried to a meadow, 
and you will find me well again.’ ” 

In his latest years he devotcid little time to literature. 
In 1772, by reij^uest, ho wrote h?s ‘Considerations on the 
Government of Poland,’ — a country tlnm in political 
anarchy, and, as he shrewdly saw, iiear its end; and 
during four years he composed in some of his bitterest 
moments ‘ Pousseau jiigc de Jean Jaccpies,’ a marvellous 
» composition, in whicdi, in dialogue with an imaginary 
“Frimchman,” ho discuss(\s the vices and virtims of 
“ J(jan Jac(pies” as a thii'd party, defending him from 
the atrocious charges which he believed were brought 
against him, in oixhjr to vindicale his maligned character 
in the eyes of posterity. These Diidogues are full of 
wild, insane suspicions against men, — fidl of the notion 
that every one insulted him, that he was watched by 
spies in every eo/c, and had been mocked in every 
honour of late years shown him, — in London, at Amiens, 
and by the Prince de Conti. And yet in this extraordi- 
nary work there is remarkable self-portraiture, and most 
acute analysis of his own chara(?.ter. The author d(' 
scribes himstdf sucdi as tb.e world views him to-day, as a 
man who seldom in his conduct acted from sense of duty, 
but blindly followed his inclinations ; who would form 
in his room noble and beautiful resolutions which van- 
ished before he reached the street ; gifted with sluggish 
thoughts and lively imagination ; living in the present 
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and forgetting the past, and without care for the future. 
As if believing everytliing connected with himself must 
he of profound iuterest to the world and to future ages, 
he gives the minutest traits of his character, — of liis 
irresolute, laborious laziness; even how he will correct 
his manuscript witli incredible pains ratluu’ tluin resolves 
to ])egiii a new page, scraping and rescraping till the 
page is in pi(^ces. 

These Diah^gues, witfl their half-insane exposure of 
the injuries he imagined he was receiving from man, 
and their proclamation of Ins own innocojice, he regarded 
as the true vindication of himsidf to posterity; and his 
anxiety, wlum he finished them in 1770, Avas to prevmit 
their malicaous su])pr(?ssion by his (memies. lie con- 
ceived a strange device, lie preparcul a copy of tin*, 
prf'cious document, and sought an opportunity of put- 
ting it on the altar in Xotr(i Dame, fancying hy this 
means it Aveadd l)e brought l)efor(; the king. On some 
Saturday Avheu tln^ choir AAns (unpty, he thought he 
could iiiisi'eai lay liis sjicred ])arcel. lie iuscrihiMl oji 
the mann.-;eri[it a ])rayer to (h»d, Ix'gimiing, “Jveceivci 
tills deposit, coufid(Ml to Thy providence hy a stranger, 
unf<u-tnnai<% loiai}", without sut)port, outrag(Ml, mo(.*ked, 
defamed, betrayed by a A\diole genm'aiion.” A\h‘. see 
him on Saturday, 21th February 1770, coming an- 
xiously to Xotre 1 )am(j to li‘aAm his manuscript, and 
st(‘ppiiig stealthily im his Avay from jiillar to pillar ill 
the long aisles. Suddenly, to his dismay, ho discovered 
that, in the railing dividing the choir from the nave, 
the gate Avas shut, Avhich for thirty-six years ho had 
never seen before. Horror-struck, he Avildly rushed out 
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of the church, feeling tliat God had joined with man 
in the conspiracy against him, and wandered till dark- 
ness and fatigue drove him home. He next wrote a 
strange circular address to the French nation against 
the cruel wrongs *do]ie to his name, and made many 
copies, to distribute to persons he met in the streets, 
lie addrcss(ul it d'o every Frenchman loving justice and 
trutli,” fancying none could refuse a paper with such a 
Jlath'ring title. “But alV’ he sJys, “ after having read 
tlie address, de(dar(‘d, Avith an ingenuousness Avhich 
made me laugh in spite of my sorroAV, that it Avas not 
addrcjssed to them. ^Yoii are right,’ said I to tlunn, 
taking it hack; ‘ I sec V(‘ry Avell J am mistaken.’ Here 
*itas the only honest speecli Avhich for fift(;en years 1 had 
got from the nioiiih of any Frenchman.”^ 

In Ids latest years he gave up copying music. He be- 
came fcelder, and he lascame poorei'. lie toolc only Avater 
at his scanty meals, not thinking himself ahhi to afford 
the cheapest Aviue. In this situation, in ^lay 1777 lie 
drew up a memorial stating his condition, and begging 
that he and Therese might he received into a hospital. 
They Avoiild hii content, he urged, Avith tlie. simph'st 
clothing and the most frugal fare, on condition of hav- 
ing no trouble, and Avonld surrender bis income of 1400 
francs. But if lie Avas jioor, he Avas wilfully so, for he 
only drew George Ill.’s pension for one year, and even 
angrily d(‘stroyed the draft Avheii an oirieious friend got 
7000 francs of arrears due to him — for Ik'. hated money 
got through his enemy Ifume. ]\r(.‘anAvhilo, the old 
^ ilelusioiis Avero becoming stronger and more persistent 
1 la Ilk iDoctvCript to the Dialogues. 
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tlian ever. Sometimes in the dusk, as ho strolled in 
the suburbs, he would chat with the children whom he 
met, kissing and loading with honhons those who inad (5 
friends with him ; but if any person passed by, he at 
once fearcMl lie was being followed, and darted in terror 
under the shadow of a house. AVIk'Ii lie heard of the 
death of Louis XV., in 1774, he exclaimed, “Ah, God, 
how sorry T am !” “ Why*?” he was asked. “Ah, be- 

cause he shared the lufcred which the nation has sworn 
against me, and now I must bear it alone.” Yet as we. 
read his ‘ Eeveries dii Promeneur solitaire,^ com})o.sed in 
the last two years of his life, it is (“asy to si^e that his 
mind had its peaceful hours and calm thoughts, for 
none of his writings contain more beautiful passage*;^ 
none more deli(’ate in tone, none more rich in styh', 
which linger long on both ear and memory, llesidi's 
remarkable studies of his oAvn character, they sparkle 
with lovely scenes, admirable, vivid, and jiicturiiscpie, 
such as the cx(piisito description of the life/ on the isle 
of St Pierre, written in moo<ls of serenity. 

Poor Jean »Ja(i(pies had his (piiet ha]>])y days — days 
when all enemies were forgotten. d'hough unable to 
go far in his country rambles now, he had delight 
in arranging Ids plants, tin; trophies of the ])ast, for to 
every omi a happy memory clung; and as he handled 
the tiny withered leaves, his mind was carried away to 
lovely scenes, to forests, rocks, and mountains dear to 
his heart ; or when he played on tluj liarpsichord, and 
sang till his eyes filled with tears, all evil things vanished, 
and he was happy in his reveries. “ Consumed,” he om; 
day wrote, “ by an incurable malady, which draws me by 
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slow degrees to the grave, T c)fU*ii turn an eye of intcri^st 
towards the career I quit, and without moaning over its 
close, I would gladly begin it aiiew. ]\Icanwhile, what 
have I experienced during that space that deserves my 
attachment] T)e])*3iidence, errors, vain d(*sires, poverty, 
infirmities of every kind, short ])l(iasures, prolonged 
griefs, real (wils and shadowy blessings. ^Vh ! without 
doubt to live is a beautiful thing, since a life so un- 
fortunate leavers me so many r(‘g^‘(?ts.” lUit wlamevcT 
his tlionghts reverted to tli(i presimt, he was misin'able 
again. He believed that th(». populace of Paris had 
been incited against him, and burned him in eJhgy; 
he hiared to leaver his lioiuse lest he should be stoui'd ; 
•'-'id he fancied all Europe eyed him as a dangcu'uiis 
monster 

de Girardin in 1778 ollered itousseaii a pretty 
rustic cottage on his beautiful jH’ojierty of Ermomuivilli^, 
twenty miliis from Paris. Pefore he left for ever the 
Hue Platriere (now called Pue Jean Jac(pu‘s Pousscau), 
the city Avas Voltaire*., aa'Iio, aft(*r an exile of twenty- 

six years, had rcturiu'd in his old agcj in triumph, amidst 
the enthusiasm of the pi*o])le, only to die in a f(‘W 
months exhaust(Ml Avith glory. Jlie th(*atres Avere nightly 
croAvded with applauding audiences, Avhen his 2)laysAver(* 
])erforuied in his ])rese‘nce; his rooms Avere buzzing Avitli 
l/ifi noble courtiers; ami the d.re('ts Avere thronged Avith 
eager croAA’ds as lie passed, — all forged ting poor Jean 
Jacepies in his dingy garret. In tlie tranquil, ))eautiful 
Avoods and gardens of Ermonenville, Pe)usseau was at 
Vist happy for a Avhile, amusing himsedf Avith hi> oUl 
pursuits, and by teaching his host’s son. Only a 
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fow w<*oks pasnod, howo-vor, Lofore R()Uf^^r;au’s misery • 
])ogaii again : lie fidt, liimsclf siirrouiided by ciKniii<‘s 
and dogged by spies. He ask(id a friend to get liim 
into a hospital. Tlierese, always bas(*, was now vicious; 
and hf'r inclination for a groom on'tlie (‘state; is said 
to lana; einlntlered tin; old man’s last days.^ Ib; triiMl 
to Ileo, ])ut had no moimy. All was ('iidiul on duly 2, 
when la; (Iwd with startling snddenm'ss. Tin; 
surge'ons, Avlio made (‘xamination, ass(‘rt('d 

lie had dii'd of apojdexy, wliile rumours i.old that la; 
bad committ(;d suicide, smue saying la‘ had ]H>isonod 
]iiins(‘lf, otlk'rs that la; liad shot hiaiscdf. iMadanie ih; 
Staid has said she saw h‘tters to Ids frieaal i\Ioiiltou, 
annouiaa’iig his int(‘ntion of shortening his litV ; and piv^ 
sag(;s in the. ‘ X('W Ibdoisi*/ and in piavat(‘ corr(‘spon- 
d(‘ne(‘, seeming to justify such an act, w»‘re r(‘na‘mb(‘red, 

1 hough others (piit(‘ ns strong can cmdainly ])i; ipioted 
condemning it. d'hough tla; evideiaa^, of M. de Clirardin 
seems to allord distiia;t testimony that liis d(‘ath was 
natural, over tliat (*nd mystery aial suspic.ion will for 
(;V(‘r hang. Ri'fon; he died h(‘ said to his wife: ‘‘\ou 
wee[) tlam at my happiness— (denial liapjiiia'ss, whiidi 
na*n no mon; can disturb? I die, in pcaaa' : 1 nev(‘r 
wislual harm to any one, and 1 can r(‘ly on the na*rcy of 
(lod.”“ Death, by whatever imams attained, was to tie; 
old man a releasi;, for In; long(‘d for that tiim; when 
the wicked would C(‘ase to trouble, liim, and his weary 

^ Tln'Wisc, afte r rtoiissi'an's lived ut Ples.sis-Eellevillc, invar 

Erinoiieiiville, lunl (lied July 17, ISOl. ‘ 

" Lottor from (rirardiii to Rev of AnislerdMin. (lubereVs Rous’ 
S'-au et les Guiievois, y. 1 la. 
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A TOUR IN 1880 . By Richard Ridley 

FARRER. With Twenty -seven Fiill-])a^e T1 lustrations, by 
LORD WINDSOR. Royal 8vo, with a Map, 21s. 


HARRY ERSKINE. 

^rilF/jIONOlTRABLE HENRY ERSKINE. Lord Ad- 

VdCATK KOU SCOTI.AND. WlTH NOTHKS OK CKKTAIN OK HIS 
Kinsfolk and ok ms Time. Oomj^ilod frouj Family Papers, 
ami otlier sources of liilbnuation. By Liect.-C'oi.oxel Al.KX. 
FERGUSSON, Late of the Staff of Tier Majesty’s Tiulian Army. 
Large 8vo. With Portraits and other Tlhistrations. lUs. 6d. 

“ A v«’ry clrinninj^ medley of irrave, gay, aiirl gossi])ing llteraturo wliieli 
gives most liv»dy pictures of tlio mamicrs of the time, and graphic skctclH's 
of contemporary IScotch history. It is written in a light ami agreeable 
style ; the incidents and c]>isoilcs arc grouped artistically .” — The Tinn'n. 

“Choke full of those little glimpses into the life and conversations o} pa-,t, 
ages, which constitute the charm of all good books o!' this kind.” J'all Mull 
(iaz'.'tte. 


MEMOIR OF THE HONOURABLE 

UKOROE KEITH ELIHTINSTONE, K.IL, Viscoent 
KEITH, Admiral ok the Red. By ALEXANDER ALLAK- 
DYCE, Author of ‘The (‘ity of Suushiuc,’ &.c. 8yo, with Pni - 
trait. Illustrations, and Maps, 21s. 

“ As a careful studj" of a life history whi(di interweaved itself Avifh many 
if the gravest historical events, the ]irc.«ent volume may be warmly com- 
n ended ” — Observer. 

‘ The whole of the book i.s interesting as a record of the stirring life of a 
typical British sailor.” — Allen's India n Mail. 

“ A valuable contribution to our stock of naval biography. Acadmiii. 
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TU^NIS, PAST AND PRESENT. With a Naruattvk 
OK THR French (Conquest ok the Recjency. By A. M. BliOAD- 
JJ^Y, Corresj)oiRleiit of the ‘ Tiiiios ’ during tlie War in Tunis. 
Witli numerous Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo, *25s. 

”The volumes afford a complete key to the political history of Tunis, 

Tripoli, and E^^ypt Mr nromlley’s instructive foliiiues, which, eulertaiti- 

iim for the general i)ubli<;, are indispensable to the students of Bn^'land’s 
policy in North Africa. The author writes tersely and to the point. His 
facts are ]dace(l pleasantly before the reader; and valuable as the book is 
to ]toliticians as a work of reference in the library, it will be eiiually appreci- 
ated by millions of our fellow-countrymen .’’ — Ddily Telegraph. 

“It is as full of entertainment as inforui iliou ; and I'-speidally remarkable 
for its historical research in <-4iiparativcly unfamiliar dirL'ctioiis.”- -Tiuuts. 

“His account of the ftradual steps by which FiMuee accpiired a prepon- 
derating inlluenec at Tunis, provoked a war, and eouipelleil the Hey to 
ao(;e])t her ju'ott'etorate, will be r<-ad with somettiin;; of the interest whieii 
surouuds a sensational romance.”— .Vo/e.v /id Qiurien. 


A (^RITFC^AL INQUIRY INTO THE SOOTTISIT LAN- 
(}(JA(»E, With the view dk IbrArsniATiMJ the Bisk a%) 
IbioHRKss OK ( ’ivn.iSATio.v IN SooTLAN'i). Hy FB\N(BSQIJE- 
-’\1TC!I1EL, F.S.A. Loud, ami Scot., (lorresjuRidaut de Tluslitut 
(Ic Erance, i'yc. Iti One liandsonK* Quarto Volume, imuitcd on 
liatid-madc [uipyr, ;iml .appropriately bound in Boxburgho style. 
I ’rice GiJ,'.. 

“ 11 redly only a most enthusiaslie jdnlologist and andin'olo^ist would 

have taken the ])aiiis which have home their fruits in this very unique, 

Work Wc liave stddoni opened a book of the kind in which we found 

s'ucli inteicsliii^' or even seductive reidiii^X. The sfvlc, is li;,dit and li\ely, 
the lacls arc frcsli, ori;tinal, an 1 piqii iiit ; ami, in short, in stnUime into by- 
,1 .tli< Ilf ■in'lneo!.' ;i''al liistory, wliilf collcctin.; ciiiiosil ics and eccentricities 
of |.|iil..l.._'\ , .\I. .Michel li.i?, inqiirted to his chapters much of tlie animation 
of in, ‘dii'val romance.” 77/e Tinor. 


1’bis D.iy is Bublishc.l. 'riie Filth Ivlition. 

THE PE VOLT OF MAX. Ilv Walter Besaxt. .New 

and Chetipcr Edition. Frown 8 v(e os. (hi. 

“‘The Revolt of Man’ is dcfide.Hv' ch'ver. It is a happy idea well 

worked out, and must rank amongst the best literal y. eoulections of its 
k i n / 1 . ” — Athetuvn m.. 

“ The romanc/i contains a love story, carri«*d on under conditions of fresh- 
ness tliat will inspire envy in the hcai t of many a novelist.” — Globe. ^ 

“The author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a very re/ 

markal»le success. The book, as a whole, <iught to be read by everybod f 

who has the wit Lj appreciate it, with a great deal of pleasure and amuse- 
ment.” — Saturday He vie w. 

“A vivacious satire, siiKtained and wrought yut with ex/iepticmal ingeLU- 
ity and imut."— Scotsman. 
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KOUdll RECOLLECTIONS OF MILITARY SERVICE 
AND SOUIE'rY. By Likut.-Colonel RALOARRES D. 
WARDLAW RAMSAY. Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s. 

“Tlic vohnnrs are ohargctl with MTiec(lot(‘s, snino of thorn truly delirious. 

Those aiuusiiig volumes aio, as wo have said, roplof»‘ with autliontic 

and oxcellont anecdotes jtersons great and small . Saturday Jtrvieir. 

“The hiycft of langhalde stories which we shall now quote will recall 

Charles Lever’s merriest vein We t;an quote no more samples of Cf)l- 

oiiel Ilanisay’s strictly personal recollections, hut must remark that they are. 
all so uniformly good, that our s(‘lec,ti<ms can lay no claim to he iu any 
sense the jtick of his well-stocked basket.” — 


TRASEADEN HALL. ‘‘ Gkoiuil thl TinnD 

WAS By Majou-(3::nkual W. Cl. HAMLEY, Aiitljor 

of ‘diiilty or Not Ciuiltv?’ ‘The House of Lys.’ JStcond Edi- 
tion. Jn One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ An a<lmirahle novel. There is spirit in the style, and culture in the 

matter; the themes arc ns fresh as the thoughts are hriyht We may 

repeat that we have rarely met wdth a hook l>y a veteran writer so full (if 
freshness and uidlagging animation.”— Jirview. 

^‘Traseadeu Hall ’ is in all respc'cts an admirable novel— it is animated 
and Inimoruus, soMierly and scholarly ” — 77m Thaos. 


RV FELL AND FJORD: Oil, Scknks axh Steriks in 

rciir.ANl). By E. ,1. OSWALD. Post 8vo, witli Illustrations, 

7s. ()d. 

“ She gives many pictures and storic's of social life in Iceland, and her 
chapters are a serie.s of sketches arranged with mneli skill and unusual 
knowledge: her .'<tyle is reniarkahly quiet and easy, and briglit with an un- 
dercurrent of humour. Tier hook ought to prove welcome to the more 
tlioughtfnl class of tourists.” — T/io Times. 

“ She studied the sagas of Teeland in their own home, as it were ; and that 
is the s])eeial chiiiacteiistic of her most agreeable ami entertaining hook.”- 
> 7 . .fames’ s Gazette. 

THE JEWS OF RARNOW. Stories Ly Karl Emil 

ERANZOS. 'J’ranslated by ]M. W. MACDOWALL. Crown 

(Svo, 6s. 

“ 'riiese stories deserve great praise. They arc told in a simido straight- 
forwanl .style, whiidi rises at times, when the situation requires it. to a v« ry 

liigh level They iiossess, monmver, the great charm of novelty Tt 

is well woithy of notice tliat the hook has been exceptionally well trans- 
la t«Ml.'’- Sat}(rda]f Jieriew. 

“ We need hardly add, then, that its widely-spre ad popularity is deserved. 

arl Emil Eranzos has the dramatic, instincts which can imagine striking 
‘lies, jihii'ing then, in the most artistic lights, and which seize on the 
saiient jioints of remarkable or eccentric characteis, witliont neglecting tlic. 
bomely realism which forms the background of these sj'irited sketches.”-- 
I’ho Tiuies. 
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LAMB^rni PALAOK AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. Bv 

J. CAVD-BROWNE, M.A., Vicar of Dctlin^?, Kent; and for 
many years Curatc> of Lambeth Parish Church. WitV an Tn- 
TuouutTroN by tlic ^rdjbisFjop of Caixtfrfaurg •’ 8vo, with 
Illuminated Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Price 21s. 

TRAITS AND TRAVESTIES; Social and Political. 
By LAURENCE OLIPUANT, Author of ‘ Piccadilly,’ ‘The 
Land of Khenii,’ ‘ The Land of Gilead,’ &:c. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr Oliphaut \viitei< as a man of the world and a wit, and he adds to tlu»se 
tiualitics a certain gentle spirits whiclj takes from satire its sting, and from 
ridicule its cruelty, 'fhcre is a subtle and delicate irony jiermeating this 
volume which is as amusing as it is refreshing. A more thoroughly enjoy- 
able book has not appeared in many a long d'dy. ”—^fornin^J Post. 

“ A most charming book, exquisitely written, and full of fancy and philo- 
sophy. ” — / ’(tni ty Fair. 

“ He has the gift, not common in this country, of the psprit Caulais; he 
aims his strokes at follies and abuses without any scmblanc'e of effort. His 

wit is at once keen and light-hearted Not only, however, are Mr Oli- 

phaiit’s storie.s new and delightful, but the turn of thought which tfc;'y 
suggest, and which he follows up without in tlie least riding it to death, is 
specially unexpected and humorous.” — SiattnUnj IkvUw. 


Tu crown 8vo, juice 5s. 

THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD. A Concise History 
OF THE Great Reliuious Systems of the World. By Prin- 
cipal CATRD; Professors FLINT, MILLIGAN, and TAY- 
LOR; Dus JAMES MACGREGOR, J. CAMERON LEES, 
aiul Others. 

“F’or popular use we know of no more instructive work than tlie one 
under the above title, to which wc have the ploa-sureof calling the attention 
of our readers — a pleasure which is increased t)y the assurance that the 
ijook will not have the effect of unsettling the mimls of those who have an 
intelligent trust in Christianity, but may contribute to tlie restoration of 

faith in the minds of many who have, begun to doubt We are enabled 

to follow with inten.se intere.st the gropings of the greater and better minds 
of lieathen antiquity in the darkness which enveloped them with more or 
le.ss of success towards tlie light .” — BoptUt Mayazim. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOL- 
SON, M.D., D.Sc., Pll.D., &c. &c., Regius Professor of Natu- 
ral History in the University of Aberdeen : Author of ‘ A Manual 
of Zoology,’ ‘A Manual of Paleontology,’ kc. With lOf) Jllus^ 
trations, 8vo, 6s. 
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